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OUR TWO PANNIERS, 


Or all climates and countries there 
are none within any of the zones of 
Mother Earth that will bear a mo- 
ment’s comparison with those of Scot- 
land. A single proof might suffice— 
Thomson's Seasons; take another— 
Burns’s Poems. But for a moment 
forget the People—and think only of 
the region—its Earth and its Heaven. 
The lovely Lowlands undulating away 
into the glorious Highlands—the Spirit 
of Beauty and the Spirit of Sublimity 
one and the same, as it blends their 
being in profoundest union to the Ima- 
gination and the Heart! Bury us 
alive in the dungeon’s gloom—incom- 
municable with the light of day as the 
grave—it could not seal our eyes to 
the sight of Scotland. We should see 
it still by rising or by setting suns— 
whatever blessed scene we chose to 
call on would become an instant ap- 
parition. Nor in that thick-ribbed 
vault would our ears be deaf to her 
rivers and her seas: We should say 
our prayers to their music—and to 
the voice of the awful thunder along 
a hundred hills. Our soul now 
needs not the Senses. They are wax- 
ing dim—but it may brighten — 
long as the Light of Love is allowed 
to dwell therein—thence proceeding 
over Nature like a perpetual Morn. 

Vain words! and worse than vain! 
and obliterated be they by these two 
or three big plashing tears! Not such 
the strength of our soul. Day after 
day we feel more and more sadly that 
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we are of the dust, and that we are 
obeying its doom. This life is felt 
to be slowly—too swiftly wheeling 
away with us down a dim acclivity— 
man knoweth not into what abyss, 
And as the shows of this world keep 
receding to our backward gaze, on 
which gathers now the gloom and now 
the glimmer, of this world hardly 
would they seem to be, did not me- 
mories arise that are realities, and 
some so holy in their sadness that they 
grow into Hopes and give assurance 
of the skies. 
And it is the Month—the merr 

month of May—and the green pa 3 
is glad—and bids us take up our staff, 


-and, sallying out into the sunshine, 
‘yet a little while, as best we may, 


partake of her pleasure and of her 
pleasantness, along the primrose paths 
that lead through “ the old familiar 
places,” to the river of our youth, 
Tue Tween. 

Heaven forefend that we should 
ever be so wicked as to abuse the 
Month of May. The Seasons are 
dutiful Children of the Year, and obe- 
dient to Nature’s law, no more dream 
of seriously quarrelling among them- 
selves than of being ungrateful to 
their Parent. Spring, with the most 


youthful look of the Four, is the 

eldest ; and, strange to say, Winter is 

the youngest, though in a great mea- 

sure owing to his peculiar taste in 

dress, he might, especially in his fa. 

vourite frieze surtout, pass fora carle 
22 
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of fourscore. Of the three children 
of Spring—pleasing coincidence that 
the Seasons should have each the same 
number of progeny, showing that there 
must be something constitutional— 
May has met with most admiration, 
and might have been spoiled by the 
praise of poets, had she not felt that 
she was the object likewise of love. 
No human being can be spoiled by 
love—and the Months are all human 
beings, and May the most human of 
them all. So perfectly human is she 
felt to be, that she is called the Divine. 

But not to be too poetical—you 
complain, it seems, of the caprice of 
May—of her changefulness of mood— 
and her occasional coldness of manner 
—and prefer June. June cannot fail 
of feeling greatly flattered by the pre- 
ference of such a wiseacre in weather, 
but her coz does not envy her such a 
conquest, and susurring in our ear 
** Come, dear old Christopher!” we 
trip away—with our arm round her 


‘‘waist—into the woods—while the 


cushat continues to croon, fearless of 
our footsteps, and Morning bids her 
full choir salute us with her Own 
Anthem, the leaders being the Linnet 
on the broom, the Blackbird on the 
tree, and the Lark in the rosy cloud. 

It matters not how we got here— 
here we are—and as happy as we wish 
to be; and though to you who, with- 
out wishing it, enjoy boundless and 
unmeasured happiness poured in upon 
you by your prime from the East, ours 
would seem to be but small indeed, 
nay, to be very wretchedness bordering 
on misery—yet westering life is not 
disconsolate, and is supported, as it is 
sinking, by the hope grown into faith 
that when the dream ends, the vision 
will begin, and that not till then is 
Life—Life. 

Tue Tweep! There it is! Flow 
on—flow on—and fear not that we are 
going to describe thee—for of thy 
beauty thou carest no more than of 
thy happiness—and heedless of both 
art thou in thy perpetual prime—even 
as thou, Grey ruin! on which we have 
so often gazed, art heedless of thine 
own decay—or of the motion carrying 
you away into empty nothing, ye fair 
floating Clouds ! ' 

But though we love thee too well to 
describe thee, (we wonder what the 
world will call what we have now writ- 
ten), this we must say, that of all the 
rivers in the world, thou behavest most 





kindly to the angler, when the water 
is low, and the sun bright, and the air 
calm, and the trouts may be seen pant. 
ing, apparently too languid even to 
elude the Pike (none here), much less 
to leap ata Fly. On such days, even 
at meridian, and literally in the very 
town of Kelso, have we taken trout 
a foot—nay, a cubit long—and eke 
smaller fry of about four to the pound 
—such as look better in the pan than 
the pannier—but then it was with a 
worn midge, on invisible gut, that 
floated into the suction of their jaws 
along with living animalcule, inextri- 
cable-in their tongues as the “ gored 
lion’s bite.” These were extreme 
cases, though not rare; but at all 
times we would rather angle in the 
Tweed when it is low, than when 
it is high, or even “ though not over. 
flowing full,” for below Melrose there 
is always a free-flowing stream in 
mid-channel—and many a populous 
place “ in bosoms, nooks, and bays,” 
is then apparent which, when there is 
much water, is lost in the general 
current, and we suspect then ceases to 
be populous ; and were the day to be 
shadowy and breezy too, it would do 
good to the heart of a misanthrope to 
see our sport—nor would he not offer 
of his own accord to carry our pan- 
nier, and at eve to accompany us to 
our Wayside Inn to be rehumanized 
by a gentle colloquy. To-day the 
state of the water is not amiss, but the 
air is scarcely warm enough—nay it 
is even cold—yet since yonder Trout, 
who looks as if he were the Tyrant of 
the Flood, is so fond of showing his 
back, we shall try to get a look at his 
belly, and he must have a rare head 
and shoulders, judging by that tail. 
In a word let us describe ourself. 
Risum teneatis amici to see us once 
more in Our Otp Sportine Jacket? 
Behold our back burdened—no, not yet 
burdened—with Our Two Panniers. 
We are in a bloody mood, O May! 
and shall not leave this Pool—with- 
out twenty mortal murders on our 
head. Jump away, Trovrs—with- 
out any bowels of compassion for 
the race of flies. Devouring Ephe- 
merals! Can you not suffer the poor 
insects to sport out their day? They 
must be insipid eating — but here 
are some savoury exceedingly — it 
is needless to mention their name— 
that carry sauce piguante in their 
tails. Do try the taste of this bobber 
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—but any one of the three you please. 
There! hold fast Kinsy—for that is a 
Whopper. A Mort! we did not sup- 
pose there were any in the river. 
Why he springs as if he were a Fish! 
Go it again, Beauty. We ourselves 
could jump.a bit in our day—nearly 
four times our own length—but we 
never could clear our own height nor 
within half-a-foot of it—while you— 
our Hearty—though not two feet long, 
certainly do the perpendicular to the 
tune of four—from tail-fin to water-sur- 
face—your snout being six nearer the 
sky than the foam-bells you break in 
your descent into your native element, 
Cayenne, mustard, and ketchup is our 
zest, and we shall assuredly eat you at 
sunset. Do you know the name of 
the Fool at the other end—according 
to DrJohnson? Curistoruer Norra. 
’Tis an honour to be captured by the 
Old Knight of the Bloody Hand. 
You deserve to die such a death—for 
you keep in the middle of the current 
like a mort of mettle, and are not one 
of the skulkers that seek the side, and 
would fain take to the bush in hopes 
of prolonging life by foul entangle- 
ment. Bravely bored, Gil Morrice. 
There is as great difference in the 
moral qualities of the finny tribe as 
among us humans—and we have 
known some cowardly wretches escape 
our clutches by madly floundering in 
among floating weeds, or diving down 
among labyrinths of stone at the bot- 
tom, in paroxyms of fear that no tackle 
could withstand, not even Mackenzie’s. 
He has broke his heart. Feeble as the 
dying gladiator, the arena swims 
around him, and he around the arena 
—till sailing with snout shore-ward, 
at sea in his own pool, he absolutely 
rolls in convulsions in between our 
very feet, and we, unprepared for such 
a mode of procedure, hastily retreat- 
ing, discover that our joints are not so 
supple as of yore, and play cloit on our 
back among the gowans. Tip—our 
terrier—tooths him by the cerebellum, 
and carries him up-brae in his mouth 
like a mawkin. About Four Pounds. 
Not a ninny you talk to about ang- 
ling who does not “ fill his pannier.” 
This one on our left side will contain 
about three stone weight, and that is 
seldom taken in trout, burn, or sea, 
in the Tweed, even with the min- 
now. It would require a Grahame 
Bell or a George Dundas, This on 
our right side is somewhat smaller, te 





leave our working arm free. Our 
rod, the gift of Sandy Ballantyne 
(would he were hereto play a trium- 
phant spring on his bit whussle), is 
called Sampson, and in Angling as in 
Articling, we are often designated b 
the endearing diminutive—Goliath. 
Now for a caulker. The man who 
drams it dry at his forenoon work in 
a town is not fit to live—the man 
who drams it not, wet at his forenoon 
work in the country, is not fit to die ; 
and we are wet—for we never drop 
a fly on the water till we have ascer- 
tained the temperature by wading in 
waist-deep—and oh ! how restorative 
the pure water of the Tweed, as it 
eddies lovingly round our breast ! 

Ovor Two Panniers have from time 
immemorial been known on all the 
rivers and lochs of Scotland by the 
names of Gog and Magog. Guess 
what isin Gog. The entire contents 
of Ci10! Yes, we toomed them into his 
mouth that gaped to receive the trea- 
sures, as wide as that of Joe Grimaldi 
—and not them alone, but others if 
not so rare as rich—such as a knuckle 
of veal—a how-towdy—a dozen or so 
of common beef sandwiches—and a 
pair of bear’s paws—our annual gift from 
the celebrated Lloyd, now in Norway. 
For though our appetite is not what 
it once. was, it is about an average ap- 
petite still, though lunch destroys it ; 
and therefore during a day like this, 
we merely take a few suitable mouth- 
fuls to every pounder, which, when 
sport is tolerable, keeps from our sto- 
mach that indescribably unpleasant 
feeling of emptiness, which, so far from 
aiding, impedes the performance of a 
hale and hearty man at a late dinner 
at St Boswell’s. 

Had we killed such a mort as is now 
in Magog, fifty years ago, we should 
not have rested a single instant after 
basketing him, before re-rushing, with 
a sanguinary aspect, to the work of 
death. Now carelessly diffused, we 
lie on our elbow, with our mild cheek 
on her palm, and keep gazing—but 
not lack-a-daisically—for the dear de- 
lights are now starring the whole of 
Tweddale — on the circumambient 
woods. Yes! circumambient — for 
look where we will, they accompany 
our ken like a peristrephic panorama. 
If men have been seen walking like 
trees, why may not trees be seen 
walking like men—in battalia — in 
armies—but oh! how peaceful the 
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array—and as the slow silvan swim- 
ming away before our eyes subsides 
and settles, in that steadfast variega- 
tion of colouring, what a depth of 
beauty and grandeur, of joy and 
peace ! 

What's this so hard we are sitting 
upon? Abook. Tue Fry-FisHEr’s 
EntomoLocy, BY ALFRED RONALDS. 
Two years published and not yet re- 
viewed in Blackwood. That is a very 
great shame. Yet how review a vo- 
lume of which one chief merit con- 
sists in admirable likenesses, to the very 
life, of a great many of the insects, 
whose imitations are used in Fly-fish- 
ing, and of likenesses of those imita- 
tions themselves, only equalled, if in- 
deed they be so, in Bainbridge’s cele- 
brated Manual? No angler, either li- 
terary or scientific, and the best ang- 
lers are both, should be without Ro- 
nalds. ‘‘ Having himself,” he says, 
“sorely felt the inadequacy of mere. 
verbal instructions to enable him to 
imitate the natural fly correctly, or 
even approximately, and the little 
utility of graphical illustrations unac- 
companied by the principal requisite, 
viz. colours, he has been induced to 
paint both the natural and artificial 
fly from nature, to etch them with his 
own hand, and to colour, or superin- 
tend the colouring, of each particular 
impression. He therefore presumes 

_to hope, that he has succeeded in giv- 
ing a useful collection of the leading 
flies for every month in the season, 
and that any one who may be led by 
it to a choice of flies from the stock of 
the manufacturer, or to the construc- 
tion of his own, will not have cause to 
repent of having consulted the Cata.- 
logue, chiefly composing the Fourth 
Chapter.”’ He will not, indeed ; for 
it is a Chapter that reflects the highest 
credit on Mr Ronalds, as an artist, an 
entomologist, and an angler. In his 
endeavours to improve the art of Fly- 
making, having made.many careful ob- 
servations relative to some of the ha- 
bits of the Trout and Grayling, he in- 
troduces very interesting accounts of 
some of the most curious, which prove 
him to be a keen and accurate ob- 
server, He should not, however, 
have said, speaking of the Trout, 
‘that the weight of those usually 
taken with the fly is from half a pound 
to two pounds and a half, and some- 
times from four to five, pounds.”— 
There are thousands and tens of thou- 
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[June, 
sands of trouts below half a pound; 
for one above it, and they rise at a fly 
even before they can-speak. He has 
given a coloured plan of a stream, de- 
noting the Trout’s favourite haunts in 
rapid clear-running waters, with a 
rocky or gravelly bottom—in which 
are marked by letters the tail of the 
stream, the end of a little rapid, or 
swifter portion of the current, the . 
junction of little rapids formed by 
water passing round an obstruction in 
the midst of the general current, tracts 
where a chain of bubbles or little 
floating objects indicate the course of 
the principal current, which course, he 
well says, is chiefly dependent on va- 
rious reflections of the water, from 
projecting banks, rocks, scaurs, and 
shoals, and may be often guessed at, 
when not sufficiently visible, by at- 
tending to the position of the banks, 
roots of trees, or other places where 
the froth (called in Staffordshire Beg- 
gar’s Balm) collects, and little whirl. 
pools and eddies; in all of which 
places insects follow the course of the 
bubbles, and are there caught by the 
fish. In the plan the Trouts are seen 
single, or in shoals, with their snouts 
stream-ward, and it is of itself suffi- 
cient to show that Mr Ronalds is a 
true brother of the craft. 

Mr Ronalds has been at great pains 
to obtain accurate knowledge of the 
habits of the Trout from ocular ob- 
servation—and we read with interest 
this account of some of his experi- 
ments :— 

‘* With a view to obviate this difficulty, 
a little fishing hut, or observatory, of 
heath, overhanging a part of the river 
Blythe, near Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, 
seemed favourable for the purpose. Its 
form was octagonal, and it had three 
windows, which being situated only four 
feet and a half above the surface of the 
water, allowed a very close view of it. 
The middle one commanded a sconce, 
each of the two others a small whirlpool 
or eddy. The curtains of the windows 
were provided with peepholes, so that the 
fish could not see his observer, and a bank 
was thrown up, in order to prevent a per- 
son approaching the entrance of the hut 
from alarming the fish. The stream was 
regularly fished, and nothing else was done 
to interfere with the natural state of the 
animal. A 

‘* The stationary position in which he 
is enabled to maintain himself in the most 
rapid stream, poised as it were like a hawk 
in the air, was the first thing which seem- 
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ed worth noting at this fishing-hut, Even 
the tail, which is known to be'the princi- 
pal organ of propulsion, can scarcely be 
observed to move, and the fins, which are 
used to balance the fish, seem quite use- 
less, except when he sees an insect; then 
he will dart with the greatest velocity 
through the opposing current at his prey, 
and quickly return. The station which he 
occupies in this manner is invariably well 
chosen. Should a favourite haunt, where 
food is concentrated by the current, be 
rather crowded by his fellows, he will pre- 
fer contending with them for a share of it, 
to residing long in an unfruitful situation. 
A trout will chiefly frequent one place du- 
ring all the summer months. It is well 
known that he quits the large waters, and 
ascends the smaller brooks for the purpose 
of spawning in October and November, 
when the male assists the female in making 
a hole in the gravel wherein to deposit the 
ova. By some it is supposed, that they 
both lie dormant in the mud during the 
greatest severity of the weather.” 


SENSE OF HEARING, 

‘** In order that we might be enabled to 
ascertain the truth of a common assertion, 
viz. that fish can hear voices in conversa- 
tion on the banks of a stream, my friend 
the Rev. Mr Brown of Gratwhick, and 
myself, selected fer close observation a 
trout poised about six inches deep in the 
water, whilst a third gentleman, who was 
situated behind the fishing-house (i. e.) 
diametrically opposite to the side where 
the fish was, fired off one barrel of his gun. 
The possibility of the flash being seen by 
the fish was thus wholly prevented, and 
the report produced not the ‘slightest ap« 
parent effect upon him. : 

‘The second barrel was then fired; 
still he remained immovable ; evincing not 
the slightest symptom of having heard the 
report. This experiment was afterwards 
often repeated ; and precisely similar re- 
sults were invariably obtained; neither 
could I, or other persons, ever awaken 
symptoms of alarm in the fishes near the 
hut by shouting to them in the loudest 


tones, although our distance from them © 


did not sometimes exceed six feet. The 
experiments were not repeated so often as 
to habituate them to the sound. It is pos- 
sible that fishes may be in sonfe manner 
affected by vibrations communicated to 
their element either directly or by the in- 
tervention of aerial pulsations; although 
it does not seem to be clearly proved that 
they possess any organs appropriated ex- 
clusively to the purpose of hearing. At 
all events, it appears, that neither the 
above-mentioned explosions, nor the loud 
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voices, had power to produce vibrations 
in the water, which could so affect them.” 


Mr Ronalds says that he leaves the 
discussion of this intricate subject to 
more able and learned speculators, but 
that it is sufficient to know that the 
above mentioned Trout had no ears to 
hear either the voice or the gun ; and 
he expresses his firm belief, in which 
we agree with him, that the zest which 
friendly chat often imparts to the ex- 
ercise of the captivating art need ne- 
ver be marred by an apprehension 
that sport will be impaired thereby. 
Don’t stamp, quoth Kit, like a paving 
machine along the banks, for the 
Trout is timorous in earthquake, and 
don’t blow your nose like a bag 
man, for he is afraid of thunder. We 
also hold with’Mr Ronalds, that in 
fish sight is perhaps the sense of most 
importance to them; and that they 
can perhaps frequently distinguish 
(with greater or less distinctness) 
much more of objects which are out 
of their own element than it is often 
supposed they can. His experiments 
on their Taste and Smell are exceed 
ingly curious. 

‘¢ It seemed almost impossible to devise 
experiments relative to the sense of smell 
in fishes, which would offer the prospect 
of satisfactory results, without depriving 

the animal of sight; the cruelty of which 
operation deterred me from prosecuting 
the enquiry. Observations on the taste of 
fishes are involved in still greater difficul- 
ties. I once threw upon the water, from my 
hut (by blowing them through a tin tube) 
successively, ten dead house-flies towards 
a trout known to me by a white mark 
upon the nose (occasioned by the wound 
of a hook), all of which he took. Thirty 
more, with cayenne pepper and mustard 
plastered on the least conspicuous parts of 
them, were then administered in the same 
manner, These he also seized; twenty 
of them at the instant they touched the 
water, and allowing no time for the dress- 
ing to be dispersed; but the other ten re= 
mained a second or two upon the surface 
before he swallowed them, and a small 
portion of the dressing parted and sunk. 
The next morning several exactly similar 
doses were taken by the same fish, who 
was apparently so well contented with the 
previous day’s treatment that he seemed 
to enjoy them heartily. From these and 
similar experiments, such as trout taking 
flies dipped in honey, oil, vinegar, &c. I 
concluded that if the animal has taste his 
palate is not peculiarly sensitive. My ex- 
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perience goes to prove, contrary to the opi- 
nion of some who say that the trout will 
take every insect, that he does not feed 
upon the hive bee, or wasp, and that he 
very rarely takes the humble bee. It 
seemed to be a common practice with 
those who plied for food near the ‘hut, to 
lay an embargo upon almost every little 
object which floated down the stream, 
taking it into the mouth, sometimes with 
avidity, sometimes more slowly, or cau- 
tiously, as if to ascertain its fitness, or un- 
fitness for food, and frequently to reject it 
instantly. This seems to favour the notion 
that if the trout has not a taste similar to 
our own, he may be endowed with some 
equivalent species of sensation in the 
mouth. It may also account for his tak- 
ing a nondescript artificial fly, but it fur- 
nishes no plea to quacks and bunglers, 
who inventing or espousing a new theory, 
whereby to hide their want of skill or 
spare their pains, would kill all the fish 
with one fly, as some dovtors would cure 
all diseases by one pill. If atrout rejects 
the brown hive bee at the time that he 
greedily swallows the March brown fly, it 
is clear that the imitation should be as 
exact as possible of the last, and as dissi- 
milar as possible to the first. I have very 
frequently watched fish in an apparently 
hesitating attitude when bees and wasps 
were within their ken. How far either 
smell or taste may be concerned in this 
seeming indecision the writer cannot de- 
termine. 

** On one occasion I observed an hum- 
ble bee, which floated down the stream, 
visited by & trout, who suffered himself to 
descend also with the current, just under 
the bee, his nose almost touching it for 
about three feet, but he struck away with- 
out taking it. At another time I saw a 
fish swim up to an humble bee which was 
thrown to him, and examine it very atten- 
tively, he then cautiously and leisurely took 
it in his mouth and descended with it, but 
immediately afterwards gave it up; he 


then seemed to be closely occupied with’ 


another humble bee, swimming up to and 
away from it six times, each time almost 
touching it with his nose. Ultimately he 
took this also, but immediately rejected it. 
Sir H. Davy (Salmonia, page 28) says, 
* The principal use of the nostrils in fishes, 
is to assist in the propulsion of water 
through the gills for performing the office 
of respiration ; but I think there are some 
nerves in these organs which give fishes a 
sense of the qualities of water, or of sub- 
stances dissolved in or diffused through it 
similar to our senses of smell, or perhaps 
rather our sense of taste, for there can be 
no doubt that fishes are attracted by scent- 
ed worms, which are sometimes used by 
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anglers that employ ground baits.’ Also, 
page 184, he says, ‘ We cannot judge of 
the senses of animals that breathe water—. 
that separate air from water by their gills; 
but it seems probable that as the quality 
of the water is connected with their life 
and health, they must be exquisitely sen. 
sible to changes in water, and must have 
similar relations to it, that an animal with 
the most delicate nasal organs has to the 
air.” Surely no reasoning can be more 
sound than this. Should not our endea- 
vours be directed, rather to the discovery 
of senses in fish, which we have not, than 
to attempt at comparisons between our 
own senses and theirs? Having examined 
the stomachs of many trouts taken in al- 
most every week throughout the three last 
entire fishing seasons, with a view chiefly 
to assist my choice of flies for the cata. 
logue below, I found that his food con- 
sisted, besides flies and caterpillars, of 
larvae squillae (or fresh water shrimps), 
small fish, young crawfish, spiders, milli. 
pedes, earwigs, and the water beetle. [ 
never discovered frogs, snails, or mice, 
but have no doubt that other waters afford 
‘other fare, even ‘ sauces piquantes of fish 
hooks.’ A convenient method of exami- 
ning the contents of the stomach is to put 
the materials into a hair sieve and pump 
clean water upon them ; when parted and 
sufficiently clean, the whole may be put 
into a large cup, full of clean water, for 
examination.” 


That is pleasant reading—and we 
wish the author were here—but we 
must be up and doing, for enter the 
Sun behind a cloud. Ha! there 
are our three young friends —the 
Neophytes—angling their way from 
below Old Melrose—and we shall be 
forgathering with the foremost below 
Fly-Bridge. They seem, from fre. 
quent wadings to and fro the bank 
(never try te take off a trout in the 
Tweed) to belanding them “thick and 
threefold ;” so now, Sampson, do thy 
duty, or we shall be ashamed, and 
Magog will upbraid his master, empty 
but for a single Mort. A manly voice 
from a manly bosom calls—* Father, 
what sport?” For the elite of the youth- 
ful anglers of Scotland consider them- 
selves our sons, and rejoice to do ho- 
nour to their sire. His companions 
close in, and in half an hour we threa- 
ten to harry the stream, to the wonder 
of the lasses bleaching claes on the 
opposite bank, for the simple villagers 
supposed that few or no trouts were 
lying so near the houses; but soap-suds 
soon float away on the surface, and 
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here is a tenant hooked by the tail— 
whose seven years’ lease this day with 
himself expires. It might be fatal 
to a man with weak nerves to hook a 
Tweed Three-pounder like this by the 
tail. We feel entirely at his merey— 
and like lightning or a locomotive he 
flashes away below the span of the beau- 
tiful Bridge, on a visit to Colonel Spot- 
tiswoode. Suddenly, as if he had 
knocked his head against a post, he 
comes flying franticly back, while it 
is as much as we can do to keep wind- 
ing up with sufficient celerity to keep 
him tight in hand, and the alarm 
spreads through the village that he is 
a Crean Fish! The Neophytes lay 
down their rods, and collect at a pro- 
per distance behind us—to take a les- 
son in the most difficult department of 
the art. We feel that the eyes of all 
Europe are upon us—for we would 
back the Three against that Quarter 
of the Globe—and in nine minutes 
and a half we land him on the ver 

spot to an inch which we had fixed on 
at his first rush—a bit of sand between 
two stones hardly visible when the 
water, as now, is lowish, just below 
that part of the shelving bank where 
an old stunted saugh, always matted 
with river refuse, tells of the rising 
and falling of many a drumly flood. 

Ground arms ! 

Empty panniers! 

And lo! what a display! Magog 
is not in the minority, with his mort, 
his Three Pound burn trout, while 
each Star has his due accompaniment 
of satellites. The parties have been 
at work but some two or three hours, 
but there are four of us, and that is 
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equal to a whole day of one. Such 
conjunct spoil tells to the eye beyond 
the imagination, and each angler, in 
the pride of conscious skill, almost be- 
lieves that he killed them all; and as 
he gazes on the aggregate, puts his 
pocket-pistol to his mouth, while one 
composite gurgle bears testimony to 
the most perfect unanimity of senti- 
ment, corroborated, ‘after a pause, by 
one composite pech. 

Sitting down on a knowe, with the 
Neophytes at our feet, we call upon 
Magog to liberate the Howtowdy, 
which is instantly torn into pieces, and 
each angler has his joint. What-an 
eggs! from a pin-point to a pippin. 

hey always go with the back, and 
the back always goes to us, in virtue 
of our Presidency of the Backbone 
Club. Yet, ’tis like eating a Fish big 
with roe. But we are Malthusians, 
and the biped population, with and 
without feathers, is, by means like 
these, kept down to a salutary level, 
on which it may laugh at the idea of a 
Poors’-law. _ 

And now, Curly, dip your paw into 
Gog, and bring forth a pawful of 
paper, merely taking care that ’tis pa- 
per and nothing more, and we shall 
have a little Poetry. If a song, sing, 
if an ode, chant, if an elegy, whine, if 
an epithalamium, croon it, like “a 
crooden’-doo,” and if blank verse, 
then, whatever may seem to be its 
subject, crunkle it up into a ball with 
a chucky-stane in the heart o’t, and 
shy it at yonder lassie tramping claes, 
till she jump startled out of the tub. 

(Curly sings.) 


ORISONS. 


I. 

Soft be the sleep and sweet the dreams, 
And bright be the awaking 

OF Betsy, this mild April morn, 
On my pale vigils breaking ; 

May wakefulness and weariness, 
And unrepaid endeavour, 

And aching eyes, like mine this day, 
Be far from her for ever ! 


I. 

The quiet of the opening dawn, 
The freshness of the morning, 

Be with her through the busy day, 
Till peaceful eve returning 

Shall put an end to studious cares 
And dutiful employment, 

And bring the hours of social mirth 

And innocent enjoyment, 


iI, 
And whether in the virgin choir 
A joyous sylph she dances, 
Or o’er the smiling circle sheds 
Her wit’s sweet influences, 
May He whom favouring fate assigns 
Her partner or companion, 
Be one that with a gentle mind 
Is fit to hold communion, 


Iv. 
Ah me! the wish is hard to frame ; 
But should some youth more favour'’d 
Achieve that happiness which I 
Have fruitlessly endeavoured, 
God send them love and length of days, 
And health and wealth abounding, 
And long around their hearth to hear 
Their dear ones’ yoices sounding 





Vv. 
Be still, be still, rebellious heart, 
If he have fairly won her, 
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To bless their union we are bound 
In duty and in honour ; 

But out alas! ’tis all in vain, 
I love her still too dearly, 

To pray for blessings which I feel 
So hard to give sincerely ! 


You have a sweet pipe, Curly, and 
we call these very pretty, and more 
than very pretty verses—though pret- 
ty is a good word, when rightly ap- 
plied, and so thought Shakspeare. 
Fling us the MSS. Why, ’tis by the 
same wild wag that wrote about the 
Pope and Paddy Maguire in our last 
Number! What more have you got 


there? Let us hear them—one and 
all, if not long—according to our di- 
rections—rince your mouth first with 
a toothful—mind, no mumbling—imi- 
tate our enunciation as closely as you 
can—as for pronunciation, yours has 
all the beauty of the Berwick without 
its burr. Perge, puer! 
(Curly recites.) 


NUGZ HORATIANA. 


PYRRHA. 


I. 
Mid the roses, who caresses 
Pyrrha in th’ embowered shade ? 
Say for whom her golden tresses 
All so artlessly arrayed, 
Spread the toils ?—ah, doomed how 
often 
Shipwreck of his hopes to prove, 
When the rising storm shall roughen 
All these summer seas of love ! 


Il. 

Heedless he of tempests coming, 
Now hisarmsare round thee thrown, 

Deems thee ever bland and blooming, 
Ever his and his alone ; 

Hapless dupe of inexperience !— 
1 who've proved the treacherous 

main, 

Vow by all my dripping garments, 

I'll never sail those seas again ! 


CHLOE. 


I. 

You fly me, my Chloe, just like a shy fawn 

That seeks its lost mother through thicket and lawn, 
Not without a fond dread of each bush that it sees, 
And a start and a tremor at each passing breeze. 


Il. 

For if but a lark from the meadow take wing, 
Or a stirring leaf hail the soft advent of spring, 
Pit-a-pat goes the heart of the poor little pet, 
And its knees quiver so they are shivering yet. 


III. 


But I am no lion from Africa come 

To devour little maids when they wander from home ; 
Never sigh for mamma then, a lover is here, 

At your age a much fitter companion, my dear! 


LIGURINA. 


When that cheek, my disdainful but dear Madeline, 
Shall have changed the soft bloom of its rose Damascene 
For the harsh lines of age, and those tresses, which play 
O’er your neck and your shoulders so richly to-day, 
Shall have left you a prey to a premature age, 

When no more a coquet and no longer the rage, 

You'll sigh, and you'll say, when you look in the glass, 


* Heigh ho! how I’m alter’d from what I once was ! 
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Ah, why was I not of the mind I am now, 
When the rose deck’d my cheek, and the ee my brow ; 


And why, when I’m come to a right mind at last, 
Are the ringlets and roses to use aright, past ?” 


LYCE, 


. 


I. 
Though you drank the far Don, the lone bride of a boor,; 
My fate, dearest Lyce, you still might deplore, 
For still would I follow and freely endure 
The bleakest of blasts that might dwell round your door. 


II. 


' Do you hear how the gate in the hollow wind creaks, 
How the trees in the court-yard are tossed to and fro, 





IV. 


Till the dreary piazza re-echoes their shrieks, 
While the keen air is freezing the deep lying snow ? 


Ill. 
Lay aside this disdain ; Venus laughs it to scorn ; 
Nor deem—for indeed if you do, you are wrong— 
That your good old papa’s pretty daughter was born 
To play the Penelope all her life long. 


Oh, although neither presents, nor prayers, nor vows, 
Nor the lover’s cheek tinged with the violet pale, 
Nor the libertine loves of a negligent spouse 
O’er this rigid and waspish reserve can prevail ; 


V. 
Yet consider, I pray you, a much harder case, 
Tis the state of my sides, dear, of which I complain ; 
For flesh and blood’s patience is failing apace 
On this cold bed of flint, neath these curtains of rain. 


HORACE AND LYDIA. 


HE. 
Lydia, while I yet was loved, 
Ere a dearer youth’s caresses 
Soiled that neck, 1 lived and moved 
Happier than royal Croesus. 


SHE, 
Horace! while you loved but one, 
Ere for Chloe you betrayed me, 
Ilia on her Roman throne 
Sat not prouder than you made me. 


HE. 
Chloe's an accomplished fair, 
In her thrall my heart is lying ; 
_ Death itself, methinks, I’d dare 
To save my dearer life from dying. 


= 








Ay—ay—boys—we see you winking at 
one another at the idea of an old cod- 
ger like us listening to erotics. But 
we were ali the while attending to the 
translations, and comparing them, with- 










SHE. 
Calais with a mutual flame 
Fires my soul—to die twice over 
I'd freely dare, would fate but spare 
My gallant young Thurinian lover. 


HE. 

What if former love, returned, 
Severed hearts had reunited ? 
Chloe from my breast be spurned, 

Lydia be again invited ? 


, SHE. . 
Oh! though bright as starlight he, 
Fickler you than April weather, 
And surlier than the Adrian sea, 
Let’s live, sweet heart, and die to- 
gether ! 


out an effort, with the orginals ; for we 
once had all Horace by heart, and at 
capping verses from him, remember 
once beating Canning to a stand-still, 
though ‘tis trae George's strength lay 
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in Virgil, and with the Mantuan ’twas are a Bucher on the flute—go feel for 
between us two a drawn battle. a single leaf. 

Now, Nosey, ’tis your turn. You (Nosey spouts.) 
have a fine finger, we know, for you 


LINES WRITTEN IN THE TYROL. 


On the mountains of Tyrol the tempest is free, 
And the river, unchained, plunges down to the sea. 
- Onthe mountains of Tyrol the people are slaves, 
Though their sives were as free as the winds and the waves. 


From their high thrones of granite yon mountains look down, 
And the scorn of defiance is breathed in their frown ; 
That frown froze the hearts of invaders with fear,— 
For who was more brave than the free mountaineer ! 


The scream of the eagle, the snort of the roe, 


As her light feet skim fleetly the meadows of snow, ha 
The wind in the pines, and the roar of the surge, oe 
As it leaps amid clouds o’er the cliff’s dizzy verge ; “ 
This is music meant only for souls that are free, = 
Fall’n son of a freeman, it speaks not to thee ! j : 
True! the strangers who rule you, well know that a yoke Pp) 
Which is easily borne is less easily broke, th 


And the world is too old for a Despot to dare, 
By trampling the valiant to rouse their despair. 


You have merciful masters, but answer it then, 

Ye who own yourselves s/aves and yet call yourselves men! 
Is not smiling oppression more fatal by far, 

Than Power that sits pale ’mid the trappings of war ? 


Yes, your chains will wear lighter, and day after day, 
From your hearts all remembrance of freedom decay, 

And your sons without shame shall contentedly creep 

From the tomb to the grave in one passionless sleep, 

In that torpor of soul which the Black Eagle flings 

O’er the nations that crouch ‘neath her far-spreading wings. 


HYMN OF AURORA. 


’Ere tall Orion seeks his watery home, 

I leap from forth my cloud-enwoven lair ; 
My saffron sandals brush the eastern foam, 

My purple pinions fan the eastern air ; 
And the cold glaciers of the Indian peaks 
Glow with the blush that mantles on-my cheeks. 


I touch the lyre of life, and all its fountains 
Of slumbering sound begin again to flow ; 

The eagle hails me on the skiey mountains, 
The lark upsoars to meet me from below ; 

The hum of cities, and the lonely flute 

Of early shepherds, my approach salute. 





I wake the spirits of the opening flowers, 
I turn to diamond all the flow’r-dropt dews, 
And o’er the glancing cataract’s snowy showers 
Weave wide my Iris arch of myriad hues. 
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All quaint elves shun me, and unlovely ghosts 


Slink at my bidding to the Stygian coasts. 


No pause, no ling’ring in “y fleet career, 


From sea to shore, from s 


ore to sea I speed, 


Fast on my track Heaven’s fiery charioteer 
Shakes his hot lash above each panting steed ; 

But all in vain—more swift than he pursues 

I flee before him with the mist and dews. 


Thus, all untired, in one eternal chase 
Merrily round the orbéd world we run, 

And still Aurora in that headlong race 
Outstrips the coursers of the amorous sun, 
And heralds his bright path, and bids the stars 
Vanish from Heaven upon their sapphire ears. 


An Oxonian, for a ducat. J. A. 
has a fine genius—his style shows the 
scholar—he is classical without being 
cold—simplex munditiis—and that is 
more than can be said for most modern 
verses of merit—for they are so ornate, 
so elaborate, and so intense, that we 
pity the pains more than we admire 
the product. 


Our dear Blue-Beard, try your 
luck. That seems to be a confounded 
long skreed—but as this is the hour of 
siesta with our finny friends, and we 
are whipping a few midges, you will 
have time to get through it before the 
feed is on the water. 

(Blue-Beard recites.) 


_ THE EVE OF BATTLE, 


’Twas midnight, on St Andrew’s eve, 
The stars were shining chilly down 
On Narva’s old beleaguered town, 


Where glittering in their 


wintry ray 


The mighty Russian’s army lay. 
Long, long, at tale of that fell fray, 
The haughty Muscovite shall grieve ; 
Long, long, the Russian maid shall tear 
The ringlets of her golden hair, 
And Russian matron weep their fall 
Who sleep by Narva’s gory wall. 
To-night, upon that frozen plain, 

Their thousand banners gaily fly, 
And sword and buckler give again 

The lustre of that starry sky. 
To-morrow, and their blood shall dew 
The white snow with a redder hue, 
While the Boy Swede triumphant waves 

, His banner o’er ten thousand graves. 


The Czar’s pavilion stands alone, 
Some twenty paces from the camp ; 
No light within of torch or lamp, 
Only the flickering embers lent | 
A twilight radiance to the tent, 
On helm, and spear, and buckler shone, 
And there an ancient Cossack sate, 
And there a Counsellor of State, 
And there the wondrous Chief who planned 
To civilize a barbarous land. 
The high of soul, yet wild of heart, 
Who bade the generous light of art 


Throughout his mighty realm be known, 
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And tamed all natures but his own. 

In musing mood he silent sits, 

And quaffs the half-drained cup by fits, 
Or marks the fire-wood wave and die. 
Sudden, before the Monarch’s eye, 

The lofty tent grew dark and dim, 

And ’twixt the entrance-way and him 
There rose a savage form and grim, 
With swarthy brow and scattered hair, 
His body wrapt in Swedish vest, 

And a Turkish sabre at his breast, 

His foot unshod and ankle bare ; 

And the glance of his eye was stony and chill 
As the beams that play on a frozen rill. 
The red blood left the Monarch’s cheek, 
And thrice he rose and strove to speak, 
And thrice did his faltering accents die 
Beneath the spectre’s glassy eye. 

If all the snow on Russia’s plains 

Melted in one ice draught had been, 
And poured that instant through his veins 
He had not felt so cold, I ween, 

As when that form, or man, or sprite, 
Lifted a finger long and white, 

And slowly beckon’d him away, 

He would have given his throne to stay ; 
But such a spell was in that glance 

He dared not pause, but must advance. 













Forth from the imperial tent they hied, 

The monarch and his ghostly guide ; 

Behind the Czar, before the ghost, 

There’s not a sentry at his post ; 

There’s not a sign or sound of war. 

Only the banners drowsily wave. 

Inly muttered the furious Czar, 

And he ground his teeth for very spite,— 

‘«* Beshrew the heart of each sleeping knave! 
Pll chop off their heads with the morning light.” 
Still on and on the spectre speeds, 

The monarch following where he leads ; 
Through the silent camp they go, 

And he leaves no foot-print on the snow, 
But onward he goes, and no word lets fall, 
Straight to the city’s hostile wall. 


He made no sign, and he spoke no name, 
But the drawbridge fell as he onward came, 
And in the unwilling monarch went ; 
He’s far from all that fear or love him, 
Within a hostile battlement, 
And Sweden’s banner waves above him. 
Still rapidly on doth the spectre glide, 
There’s not a soul in the silent streets, 
Save the guards that stand on either side, 
As still as ghosts in their winding-sheets. 
Thus on they sped for one weary hour, 
Till they paused by an ancient chapel tower ; 
And there, there rose on the Monarch’s ear 
Mingled voices of mirth and fear : 
For there came a roar from each rocky grave, 
Like the far-off voice of the Bosnian wave ; 
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And each old pillar and antique rafter 
_ Rang with wild shouts of savage laughter. 

The trembling Emperor felt for his sword, 
But he had forgotten to buckle it on, 
And he strove to speak his ‘larum word, 
But his tongue was as stiff as a ridge of stone ; 
The hairs were bristling on his head, 
When the pavement yawned beneath their tread, 
And a gleam of lurid light came forth, 
Like the meteor fires that dance in the north. 
Into the gulf stepped the spectral Elf, 
And the Emperor followed in spite of himself. 


Loud and more loud grew the frantic din, 
And wondrous the scene he saw within, 
By the red fire light, by the torches’ glare, 
There were thirty figures standing there : 


Each was clad, like his ghostly guide, 
In garment rough, of the wild wolf's hide, 
Savage of mien, and ghastly all, 
And they seemed to the Czar to be playing at ball ; 
Thirty figures, and all the same, 
With terrible voice, and with noiseless tread, 
They hurried on with their wondrous game, 
And each ball that they played was a Sovereign’s head. 
There was William of England, with princely crown, 
And they played with him against Louis of France, 
And the Pope and the Prussian were rolling down, 
With many a lubberly German crown. 
The Austrian Emperor's head did ring 
Right against that of the Spanish King ; 
The Saxon was dashed against the Pole, 
And the Dane and the Dutchman did rapidly roll. 
The grand Signior was flung here and there, 
And the warrior Charles, with his martial air. 
Said one of the-drummers, “ Much we need 
A ball to play against Charles the Swede.” 
Quoth another spectre, “ We only wait 
For the head of the Emperor Peter the Great.” 
The silent guide, with a ghastly grin, 
Raised his finger long and thin, 
He raised his hand, and pointed right 
At the Imperial Muscovite. 
Instantly, with a wild halloo, 

The thirty drew each a scimitar, 
Aside their reeking balls they threw, 

And furiously rush’d on the trembling Czar. 
It’s ill to deal with a desperate man, 
Hotly the Muscovite’s high blood ran, 
Strongly he seized and down he threw 
The first that sprang of that savage crew ; 
Another came on and to earth is roll’d, 
When loudly cried that Cossack old, 
«© Awaken, awaken, Imperial Sire, 
Your Highness has tumbled me into the fire!” 
Louder yet the Minister said, 
«© Awaken, your Majesty’s broken my head !” 
Up starts the Czar, right well content 
To find him in his own good tent, 
His own broad banner waving o’er him, - 
And the Cossack and Counsellor lying before him, 
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Full of life. Tip us the scrawl, 
Indeed! By the author of “ King Ed- 
ward's Dream,” a composition of much 
beauty, in a late Number, which, no 
doubt, you Neophytes remember— 
whose dwelling is in the Green Isle, 
but we know not if he be a son of 
Erin, or a compatriot of our own. 
’Tis our turn. From Low Furness! 
What, from Ulverston, Low Furness, 
Lancashire? Who the deuce is he? 


An ugly customer claiming acquaint. 
ance, too, with Hartley Coleridge, 
and an equality of merit with that in. 
genious Sonnetteer, We feel that 
*tis a little infra dig to read up such 
sort of affairs to our Neophytes; but 
there is no help for it, for we are 
bound to give utterance to whatever 
comes to hand. 
( We drawl.) 


SONNETS. 


FOR THE DINING-ROOM. 


I. 
«¢ Dinner is on the table!” 


With a smile 


The beau, who claims in rank the precedence 
In drawing-room, escorts the hostess thence 
To dining-room, whose scents each nose beguile ;— 
The rest, all sniffing, follow, rank and file ; 
And, lo! like tnas, hills of flesh dispense 
Round seas of soup volcanic vapours dense ;—~ 
The slighted guest, at sight, digests his bile ; 
All crouch’d and munching, he who helps the fish 
Before the hostess placed, and smirks upon her 
At her right hand, at length breathes forth a wish 
That he to “ wine’’ with her may have the honour ; 
She bends assent—he fills—she bows, and sips ; 
He glass like crystal taints with greasy lips. 


It 


An amateur in “ feeds,” resolved to sate 
The cravings of his pamper'd appetite 
From every dish within his range of sight, 
Sends, now and then, by John’s red fist, his plate 
At each skill’d carver’s elbow to await 
Of fish and flesh supplies ; which, in his *¢ kite,” 
With wine and beer, cheese, maggot, too, and mite, 
Are duly lodged :—he rubs his moisten’d pate 
At each short pause ; but few—not choice—his words ; 
Not so the ladies, who, from rich resources, 
Chat through the changes of the different courses,— 
Dessert as well—yet only peck like birds :— 
Alas! the hostess with her tail retreats, 
And beaux polite all scramble from their seats, 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 


O blessed nights of tea and toast! when meet, 
Summon’d by spell of labyrinth-like note, 
Each sex, in pride of coat and petticoat, 

To talk like paroquets, and laugh and eat ; 

Could I your joys in measured lines repeat, 

The tales that once the sultan’s dame, by rote, 
Told to her spouse in bed, to save her throat 

In « Araby the Blest,” I'd surely beat :— 

Neither should genii nor fairies fail 

To add enchantment to my nightly tale; 


For still, at each gay damsel’s back, should watch, 
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In mortal shape, some patronising sprite, 
To lend her fascinations through the night, 

And make her, matchless, worthy of a match. 


Il. 






As air-born clouds, in majesty serene, 


Their borders richly gilded by the ray 
Of that great artisan, the Sun, in May, 








Through pathless, boundless skies are floating seen ; 
So are the junior damsels, fat and lean, 
At evening routs seen compassing their way 
Through skies of silk—some beau their god of day ; 
Neglectful of the Queen of Night, I ween. 
Damsels! may no dark sudden storms arise 
To stop your gallant progress through the skies, 
And rend your choicest charms combined asunder, 
For evil passions are the storms that chase 
The cheering sunshine from the fairest face, 
And substitute black lowering clouds of thunder. 


The feed is again on the water— 
the May-Fly. Good-bye, Boys—you 
will find the Old Man dodging about 
the holms of Old Melrose—perhaps 
asleep below a tree. Don't be later 
than Five—for thence ‘tis a stiffish 
walk by the river side to St Boswell’s 
—and we shall be loaded like Pedlars. 
You will find some rich ground above 
yonder cairn. There they go—God 
bless them—three as fine lads as ever 
smoked a cigar. We shall saunter 
along the walks through these wooded 
banks, without a throw, for we hate 
to work among bushes, and half a mile 
down there is free elbow-room on 
that beautiful bend of the river that 
goes proudly sweeping the rocks be- 
low that * woody theatre of amplest 
view”—and meanwhile we cannot 
help moralizing on the trials and 
temptations to which these striplings 
will be exposed—but our affection de- 
ters us from any application of our 
soliloquy to their individual characters, 
and we think but of those incident to 
youth. Why err and sin we, old and 
young alike, against the convictions 
of our reason, though they are clear as 
day? Because the conviction which 
at the time of absent temptation is 
clear as day, in the time of present 
temptation grows weak and ceases. 
We are not without it—not without 
its monitory whisper, but without the 
boundless, lucid sight of the truth. 
How does this happen? From the 
intimate relation of knowledge and 
feeling. There is no clear moral 
knowledge without the feeling that 
belongs to it. Let the fine, the good 
feeling, be strong in the spirit, and 





all the knowledge which pertains to 
and consents with that feeling shall 
crowd into it. Disturb and dispurify 
the feeling, and the knowledge has 
vanished. You are in the presence of 
one holy, and have insight of all holy 
things. Go from the presence and’ 
your own blood rushes up into your 
heart, and like a storm chases away 
all the forms of light. Subject your- 
self to any other bright influences, 
even those of inanimate things, then 
go from them—the effect is the same. 
The change is produced first in the 
feelings, then in the understanding. 
Is it a wonder that the same vessel 
should be capable alternately of high 
and low, fair and foul, passions? That 
is all the question. There is no won- 
der afterwards that it should be ca- 
pable of adverse knowledges, for the 
knowledges wait upon the feelings. 
But there is no wonder that the mixture 
of spirit and flesh should feel alterna- 
tions from the prevalence now of one, 
now of the other—any more than that 
the same mind shall be now merry and 
now sad. Examine what is our know- 
ledge. It is not a total and summing 
result of universal inspection of things. 
It is made up of a hundred parcels of 
knowledge, perchance ill assembled. 
Let each parcel be homogenous in it- 
self—yet the several parcels to one an- 
other shall be heterogeneous. See how 
this is possible. The boy reads mighty 
histories of Roman consuls and war- 
riors. He isin a counting-house, and 
sees clerks and customers. Are his 
two worlds one world, or two? Two. 
He has one knowledge of human na- 
ture, one belief of the capacities of 
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man, high, magnantmous, daring for 
one world, a low, timid, suspicious 
belief for the other. Both aggregates 
exist in his mind, but not together, al- 
ternately. You wonder that two op- 
posite beliefs can exist together, but 
they do not exist together. Nothing 
exists in the mind, but what is active 
in it at the moment. Every thing 
else is then only a dormant possibility, 
a determination under certain possible 
circumstances to the arising of cer- 
tain thoughts. We know not why 
there should not be at once determi- 
nations subsisting for the arising under 
different and opposite circumstances, 
of different and opposite beliefs. Why 
should the boy bring together the Ro- 
mans and the present day? He finds 
one through books and his imagina- 
tion, the other by his senses. If he 
is a strong comparer he will struggle 
to bring them together. If not, he 
will not. Each is an easy set of ideas 
in itself. Each in itself is self-con- 
sistent. Association tells why the 
thoughts gathered up together will re- 
main together, why the thoughts in- 
fused and bound with one feeling will 
remain together. The law of belief 


requires that each mass of ideas on 


which belief is to fix shall be in har- 
mony with itself, self-consistent. Then 
belief adheres, and applies itself. That 
isallthelaw. Therefore we know ex- 
perimentally that the mind is capable 
of numberless incompatible beliefs— 
that it believes, under moods, known 
fictions. That is a palpable case, 
well-known. The incompatible beliefs 
which it holds touching real things is 
less observed, but more important. 
It is to an incredible extent. Why 
not? What ground have we for antici- 
pating that the knowledge shall be well 
digested, an harmonious whole? That 
is to suppose wonderful intellectual 
power of self-examination. You read 
the well-conducted story which ends 
in death. You read it again, and 
in spite of your knowledge, you 
doubt and hope that it shall not 
so end.~ This, then, is our nature. 
Our mind is not one aggregate, but a 
thousand half-connected or disconnect- 
ed aggregates—aggregated good, and 
aggregated evil—but always thought 
bound up in its own feeling. Is it 
any wonder that such a mind shall be 
one hour all earth, and the nezt all 
heaven? The younger the mind the 
more total and separate is the occupa- 
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tion of it, now by one te, 
by the opposite. 
posites become confounded, and clim 
ing impurity stains the empyrean ! 
Nay, we must try this stream, for 
"tis a famous salmon cast, and we may 
peradventure happen on a Fish, 
There! Didn’t we tell youso? Fastin 
a tree. That’s lucky—for we cannot 
be bothered with changing our flies, 
and now we are presented with a fa. 


vourable opportunity of getting quit 


of that set, we shall leave them dang. 
ling there for the sand-martins. 

Eh? eh? not in Gog—not in Ma- 
gog—not in our hat—not in our waist. 
coat—not in our jacket—not in our 
breeches! By the ghost of Autolycus 
some pickpocket, while we were mo- 
ralizing, has abstracted our Lascelles ! 
With the exception of those three up 
by yonder, we know not where to 
look for a fly! We may as well tie a 
stone to each of our feet, and sink 
away from all sense of misery in this 
Salmon Pool. Oh! that it had been 
our purse! Who cares for a dozen 
dirty sovereigns and a score of nasty 
notes? And what’sthe use of them to us 
now, orindeed at any time? And what's 
the use of this idiotical rod? Hang 
it, if a little thing would not make us 
break it! A multiplying reel indeed ! 
The invention of a Fool. But the 
coach passes the bridge ahout this 
hour, and we shall return to Edin- 
burgh. Don’t talk to us of flies at 
Melrose. O Beelzebub! O Satan! 
‘was ever man tempted as we are tempt- 
ed—see—see a Fish—a fine Fish—an 
enormous Fish—leaping to insult us 
—had we a gun we could shoot him— 
but we have no gun—only this great 
clumsy rod. There—let it lie there 
for the first person that passes—for 
we. swear never to angle more. As 
for the Tweed we are tired of it, and 
wonder what infatuation brought us 
here—we shall be made to pay for 
this yet-—whew! there was a twinge 
—that big toe of ours we'll warrantit is 
as red as fire, and we bitterly confess 
— deserve the gout. Och! och! 
och! 

But hark! whoop and hollo, and is 
that too the music of the hunter's 
horn? Reverberating among the 
woods a well-known voice salutes our 
ear; and there! bounds our bold 
Bluebeard over therocks like achamois 
taking his pastime. Holding up our 
Lascettes! He drops it with a few 
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affectionate and respectful words into 


| Goc—hoping we had not missed it— 


and is off—leaving us to our own re- 
flections and our flies. Nor do those 
mount to remorse—nor these'to more 
than a few dozens. Sampgon’s strength 
having been restored—we speak of 
our rod, mind ye, not of ourselves— 
we lift up our downecast eyes, and 
stealing somewhat ashamed a furtive 
lance at the trees and stones that 
must have overheard and overseen all 
our behaviour, 


“Through Eden take our solitary way.” 


We leave those who have been in 
any thing like the same predicament to 
confess—not publicly—there is no oc- 
casion for that—nor on their knees— 
but to their own consciences, if they 
have any, their grief and their joy, 
their guilt, and we hope, their grati- 
tude, Transported though they were 
beyond all bounds, we forgive them ; 
for even those great masters of wis- 
dom, the Stoics, were not infallible, 
nor were they always able to sustain, 
at their utmost strength, in practice 
the principles of their philosophy— 
neither always are we, nor, as you 
shall hear, Tomkins. 

One of the most notable Trials and 


Triumphs of Temper on record is - 


that which occurred to our literary 
and political associate a good many 
years ago, before his celebrity at the 
Hen and Chickens. ‘ Shall I take 
down your breeches, sir, and give 
them a brush?” said Boots to the 
Bagman, lifting them, as he spoke, 
from a chair by the side of the bed in 
which the brazier reposed. ‘ Do”— 
and Boots and breeches disappeared— 
and shall it be for ever? So, in pro- 
cess of time, began Isaac to sus- 
pect; for to that continuous alarum- 
bell of his, chambermaid after cham- 
bermaid withdrew his curtains at the 
life of day, but could give no authen- 
tie intelligence of his nether gar- 
ments. Pair after pair—* alike, but 
oh! how different !"—were brought, 
with a clinical lecture, to the Bagman, 
whom it required no ordinary courage 
to approach. In desperation, panta- 
loons were exhibited, though a voice 
continued to cry to all the house 
“ breeches—knee-breeches — shorts.” 
“Are you sure, sir,”’ said one soft 
voice, * that you had them on last 
night on descending from the Evening 
Star?” <* Will you have the good- 
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ness, sir,” said another, ‘f to feel if you 
have not got them on now?” Job’s 
own stock of patience would have been 
exhausted by such queries ; and Isaac 
—no lean and slippered pantaloon— 
stood like a Highlander in a linen kilt 
on the floor. That floor was literally 
strewed with breeches “ thick as the 
leaves that strew the brooks in Vallam- 
brosa,” but they might just as well have 
been petticoats—for not into one sin- 
gle pair of the many there could Tom- 
kins, though in the last extremity, get 
his extremities to go ;—so after a few 
minutes in “ maiden meditation fancy 
free,’’ he descended in his drawers and 
his dressing gown into the Travellers” 
Room. Sternly eyeing a stout gentle- 
man at muffins in a box, he ordered 
him to stand up—an order at once 
obeyed—for ’tis a fact worth knowing 
that not one man in a million will, on 
the spur of the moment, have presence 
of mind to sit still, if in an authorita- 
tive voice you command him instantly 
to rise. ‘* How dare you, sir, to wear 
our breeches ?”’ cried Tomkins, like 
Jupiter Tonans. ‘ Your breeches !” 
replied, like Zephyr, the traveller in 
the softline. ‘* Fierce asten Furies, ter- 
rible as hell,” replicated the traveller in 
the hard line—* Yes! Our Breeches ! 
we could swear to that velveteen at 
Japan.” ‘ It may have been off the 
same piece, Mr Tomkins,” calmly re- 
torted the man of muffins—* but—no 
tricks upon travellers—our breeches 
are our own—(and he clapped his hand 
firmly on his thigh as he spoke)—and 
we would scorn to wear any man’s— 
were he the King himself—and what 
is more, Mr Tomkins, we made our 
breeches with our own hands—the 
mistress having taken our measure— 
and let us tell you, sir, it was forgetful 
in your Mrs Tomkins not to exchange 
lower garments with her husband, 
before he left home—for, gentlemen, 
the grey mare is the better horse.” 
After a stormy discussion, and a 
torrid house-warming, it was finally 
discovered, that Boots had borne away 
the Bagman’s breeches in the Morning 
Star. How was this? With the trunk- 
hose over his arm, he had been watch- 
ing the start ; and though that was out 
of his line, assisting to remove the 
horse-cloths from the four furies; when 
purpled coachee, in a fit of apoplexy, 
fell off the box—and though that was 
out of his line too, Boots, obeying the 
impulse of his own a heart, gather. 
A 
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ing up the reins, nor flinging down the 
breeches, in a jiffy was on the vacant 


throne. There, 
*¢ Attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man in- 
spired,” 


he handled the ribands in a style 
that would have excited the admi- 
ration and envy of Fowell Buxton. 
Once off, mortal man might not hope 
to stop, till they themselves chose to 
pull up—that is, at the end of the stage 
—those Greys. Soon as the extra- 
ordinary occurrence had transpired, 
Tomkins, in what is called a state 
nearly amounting to frenzy, ordered 
out a Po-Shay and Four—not simply, 
for their own sake, to overtake his fly- 
ing Velveteens, but for her own sake 
too, the Morning Star. For in her 
had he been booked—so he swore, 
and none dared to contradict him— 
inside to Manchester. The Star 
had ten minutes’ start —and the long 
odds were offered—and safe enough 
—taken “ again’ the Po-Shay.” 
Strange that all his accidents on the 
road occur to Tomkins at mile- 
stones. The Po-Shay was hanging 
on the skirts of the Morning Star, when 
whew! off flew one of the wheels, and 
though the other endeavoured to do 
its duty for some hundred yards, the 
postilion, trusting to the liberality of 
Tomkins, thought it prudent to pull 
up, while the Morning Star was seen 
lessening to the eye, far away on the 
horizon, indifferent to the disasters 
of this lower world. 

It was inaccurately stated at the 
time that Tomkins “ was taken out 
of the vehicle much bruised”—for the 
vehicle had gone to pieces, and our 
excellent friend was lying on the path, 
with his head, as usual, resting on a 
mile-stone—-** From BrrMInGHAM NINE 
miEs.”” The swoon was stated at the 
time to have been perhaps the longest 
into which he had ever been flung. 
The postilion had some difficulty in 
explaining to the surgeon of a neigh- 
bouring village who was soon on the 
spot—and anxiously enquiring “ what 
had become of the Lady?” that 
the unfortunate gentleman had not 
been carrying off an heiress, but was 
in pursuit of his breeches—proved to 
be outside passengers on the Morning 
Star. Tomkins is of a sanguine tem- 

erament, and bleeds easily; and to 
is idiosyncrasy must be attributed 
his many miraculous escapes—for we 
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doubt if there has been any species of 
vehicle in vogue within these thi 
years out of which he has not been 
thrown—not to mention his inny. 
merable falls from horseback. In less 
than half an hour he awoke from his 
swoon—and will you believe it—pre. 
pare yourselves for a wonder, but a 
truth—with his Breeches on! Yes! 
with his breeches on as indisputably 
as ours are on at this moment—or 
yours—pardon, if a Lady, the soft 
impeachment. Boots, in a return 
shay, had espied the President of the 
Free and Easy in the above condition, 
and not only restored the lamented 
Bagman’s breeches, but, no easy task, 
assisted the surgeon in putting them 
on the limbs of one who it was thought 
had gone, or was just a-going, to settle 
his accounts in that place from whose 
bourne no Traveller returns. 


The astonishment of Tomkins—— _ 


But hooly and fairly—hooly and fair. 
ly—now for a Fisu. With these bless- 
ed eyes we saw him—himself and his 
shadow—and though we do not fore- 
see what we can do with him—should 
he take down the river—for ’tis twen- 
ty feet deep at yonder circumbendibus 
—and we harried a hawk’s nest on the 
face of that rock—yet let us trust to 
our genius, which, like Wellington’s, is 
not only fertile, but prompt in expedi- 
ents in the hour of danger, and should 
the day seem to be going against us, 
and theaspect of affairs desperate, why 
then, we shall charge across the river, 
and show the heaviest salmon in the 
Tweed that swimming is a game that 
two can play at. Let usput ona bigger 
and a brighter Professor. Gog and Ma- 
gog—lie you there—and Tip be quiet. 
Wouldthat Sir Charles Bell were here, 
who excels in all he tries—artist, 
anatomist, angler of the first water— 
in science a discoverer, yet, like al- 
most all the men of genius whom we 
have known, simple in his manners as 
if he were an amiable obscure—more- 
over, a delightful companion—the asso- 
ciate of Sir Humphry, and the beloved 
of Babington—that we might yield to 
him due precedence, and see a Fish 
taken to perfection. Catch your 
fish before you gut them,” is almost 
the only old adage we despise. It's 
spirit is scornful, and seems to indi- 
cate that skill is inferior to fortune. 
We eat them first—gut them shortly 
after—and catch them when we can. 
Strike, Kit! He’s harpooned—and 
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w, gentlemen, for thenext half-hour ‘twould be a shame to set his glory 
F lenes. in the shade. arias es 
have been going on for Some poetry might be of service to 

“igey halt-hour in Tusepes Ameri- us to calm our exultation by divert- 
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i Africa we neither know ing some of our feelings into ano- 
t dl pony THERE He u1Es! ther source. Open your oR a 
pre- « And we could wish to die lest aught Thank you for sg ge - - a 
ut a less great ver, translated by the Rev. Ja 
Yes! Might stamp us Mortal.” White. 
a Let the sun shine on him—for 
—or 
soft THE DIVER. 
turn 
' the : 
tion, «* Who dares, whether knight or squire, to spring 
nted This wild abyss within? 
ask, A golden cup in the gulf I fling— mee 
hem How quick its black maw has suck’d it in! 
nght Whoever the cup will show to me, in 
— He may keep it. His own shall the goblet be. 
wens I. 
So spoke the King, and the cup he cast 
oe From the rock abrupt and steep, 
fais. Whose summit o’erhangs the ocean vast, 
lest. Where Charybdis’ whirlpools howl and sweep ; 
1 his «* Now, who has the courage, I ask again, 
fore. Into this gulf to dive amain ?” 
ould int. 
— And the knights and squires around him keep 
ions A list’ning silence there ; 
nite And gaze below on the raging deep, 
“» And no one to win the goblet will dare. 
dans And again for the third time asks the King, 
pot ‘«* Is nobody here who will dare to spring ?” 
ould iv: 
ss But all in the self-same silence stand— 
why And a gallant page and gay ; 
~~ Comes forth from the attendant’s quaking band, 
i And his girdle and mantle he dashes away— 
a And all the men and the women there 
oie. On the handsome youth in amazement stare. 
4 v. 
pat And now when he look’d on the gulf below, 
mane, From the rock’s extremest verge, 
rtist, The waters Charybdis drank down, she now 
= Sends back again in a roaring surge, 
Joo . And loud as a distant thunder peal, 
— In foam from her bosom of blackness they reel. 
T'S a8 +, 
— They tumbled, and bubbled, and growl’d, and hiss’d, 
_ As when water mingles with flame ; ; 
ved And they sent to the skies their smoking mist, 
‘eo And flood upon flood unending came ; 
Fish Uncheck’d, untir’d, they came gushing forth, 
ee 4 As if sea to another sea gave birth. 
most vik, 
™ At last when the tumult subsides, a rent 
indi Yawns black where the white foam whelms, 
— Fathomless—endless, as it went 
ortly Sheer down into Hell’s dark realms ; 
ye And the waves dashing on in their surgy flow, 
—an 


Down, down in the whirling eddies go! 
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Vill. 
Mow quick, ere the surges come back, the youth 
Commends his soul to heav'n, 
And—a cry rose all round of dismay and ruth— 
And away, away in the whirl he is riv’n, 
And darkly the gallant swimmer o’er 
The black maw closes! He's seen no more. 
Ix. 
And silence is over the gulf profound, 
That booms with hollow swell ; 
And quivering, from lip to lip, goes round 
High hearted young hero, fare thee well! 
And hollower, hollower howls the flood, 
And they tarry in anxious and fearful mood. 


x. 
“¢ And shouldst thou the crown itself down fling, 

Proclaiming, whoever jumps in 

And brings it to me, shall wear it as king, 

The prize I would ne’er have the wish to win. 
There breathes not the being of mortal mould 
Who may tell what these howling deeps enfold! 

XI. 
Full many a ship in the vortex cast, 

And has sunk in the gaping wave ; 

And shiverd to pieces, have keel and mast 

Struggled up from the all-devouring grave ; 
And clear—like the rushing of tempests drear— 
The roar sounds nearer, and yet more near. 


XII. 
And-they tumbled, and bubbled, and growl’d, and hiss’d, 
As when water mingles with flame— 
And they sent to the skies their smoking mist ; 
And flood upon flood unending came. 
And loud as a distant thunder peal, 
In foam from its bosom of blackness they reel. 
XII. 
And see! mid the current dark raging there, 
Where something gleams swan-white ! 
And an arm and glist’ning neck are bare, 
And it oars its way with untiring might. 
’Tis he !—In his left hand holding up 
With wavings of triumph the golden cup! 
Vv 


XIV. 
And a long deep breath now draweth he, 
And he blesses the heavenly air ; 
And one to another shouts joyously, 

“ Tt keeps him not down! he lives! he’s there! 
From the grave where the whirling waters strive 
The brave one has rescued his soul alive.” 

Xv. 
And he comes, girt round by the joyous crowd, 

At the monarch’s feet he falls, 

And gives him the goblet, submissive bowed,— 

And the King on his beautiful daughter calls, 
Who brims it with wine that brightly burns, 

And then to the King the stripling turns. 
XVI. 
“* Long life to the King! Be joyful he 

Who breathes in the rosy air! 

For all things below most frightful be ;— 

And to tempt the gods let no one dare ; 

Let him pray that the things never blast his sight, 
Which they've graciously hidden in horror and night, 
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XVI. 
“ With lightning speed I was torn below, 
And against me from shaft of stone 
Came a torrent, wild heaving with gushing flow, 
And now by the double-stream’s might o’erthrown, 
Like a top sent round with giddying twist, 
Round and round I was turn’d. ’'T was vain to resist. 
XVIII. 
«* Then God—when I call’d on him—did show, 
In my hour of utmost need, 
A reef rising up from the depths below, 
Which I tremblingly seized, and from death was freed ; 
On a peak of the coral there hung the cup, 
Or the fathomless deep would have swallow’d it up. 
XIX. 
“ Far, far down below me, mountain-deep, 
The purple gloom was spread ; 
And there, though the ear may for ever sleep, 
The eye look’d downward in shuddering dread, 
Where dragons and serpents and crocodiles strive, 
Making the hellish abysses alive. 
XX. 
‘‘ Black struggled, in wild confusion there, 
In horrible heaps uproll’d, - 
The prickly ray, and the codfish bare, 
And the grisly hammer’s unwieldy mould, 
And the shark—the sea-hyena—glar’d, 
And his threatening teeth in his fury bared. 
XXI. 
* And there I clung, with the knowledge drear 
That human help was none ; 
A rational man amid shapes of fear 
In his horrors all alone ! 
Far down—out of hearing of mankind—placed 
’Mid the monsters of that most dismal waste. 
XXII. 
«¢ And shuddering I thought, as around they coil’d, 
And a hundred joints grew stiff, 
They would snap me up. And with terror wild 
I loosen’d my hold of the coral cliff, 
And, instant, the vortex with savage roar 
Embrac’d me ; but upward to safety bore.” 
XXII. 
Deep marvell’d, this tale to hear the King, 
And he said, “ The cup’s.thine own. 
And now I will give thee this golden ring 
Adorn’d with the costliest precious stone, 
If thou divest again, and will tell to me 
The sights in that lowest abyss thou shalt see.” 
XXIV. 
This heard, with soft feeling, the daughter fair, 
And she spoke in winsome tone ; 
«* Oh father, this horrible sport forbear, 
He has done for thee what none else has done ; 
But if nothing the wish of thy heart can tame, 
Let the knights by the gallant page take shame.” 
XXv. 
Then the monarch impatiently seiz’d the cup 
And dashed it in the sea ; 
“ If hither again thou shalt bring it me up, 
The noblest of all my knights thou shalt be, 
And, as husband, this day shalt embrace the maid 
Who now for thee hath in pity prayed.” 
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XXVI. 
A power, as of heaven, his bosom raised, 
And his eye shot lightning forth ; 
On the blushing and beautiful maid he gazed, 
‘And saw her grow pale and sink to earth ; 
It inspires him that costliest prize to win, 
And for life or for death he dives headlong in ! 
XXVIII. 
They list to the breakers as back they sweep, 
Made known by their thundering call ; 
With loving eyes they keep watch on the deep ; 
The waters—the waters are coming all ! 
Upwards—and downwards they gurgle amain, 
But nothing brings back the youth again. 


There is to us no other such deep 
and undisturbed delight—when we are 
happy—as Silence. Sound from ina- 
nimate or sentient nature there may 
be—perhaps, even when we are not 
conscious of hearing it, it is neverthe- 
less necessary to prevent the profound 
from being painful, by its upholding 
by some mysterious power over the 
memory the felt union between our 
spiritual and our bodily being—-so that 
even “ when we are laid asleep in body 
and become a living soul,” we still 
are accompanied with a sense of-our 
« word-dividing” life. In the sacred 
silence of the Living Temple! Think 
of these words—and then of the pra- 
ting —jabbering —spouting— prosing 
—argufying and dinning-in-your-ears 
that are so continually assailing one’s 
soul in what is called society—and who 
would not desire to be an inmate in 
some Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb! 
How few are they, privileged by nature 
to open their mouth and speak! not 
one in a hundred—and the hundred 
take good care that the one who has 
the privilege shall seldom have either 
the power or the opportunity, and bray 
him out of the wish to exercise his right. 
Nay, at the gabble of a single goose— 
not on a common, where it is very 
pleasant, even poetical—but in a din- 
ing-room—the genius of eloquence, 
and the eloquence of genius sit tongue- 
tied. And, oh! dear the day! when 
there is a whole flock of them, rising 
on their splay feet, with their clumsy 
bottoms some inches removed above 
the level of the sea, necks erected, bills 
protruded, and flappers fluttering as if 
they were essaying to mount into the 
empyrean—at such a crisis, a deep 
sense of religion may save you from 
praying to be allowed to die, but na- 
ture, poor weak nature, cannot help 
yielding to the thought, how happy it 


would have been never te have been 
born! We have seen Coleridge him- 
self thus geese-environed—and had he 
sunk, mute had been the dying swan. 
Coleridge! often, listening to him, and 
at the same time looking on his fore- 
head, have we thought of the noble 
words—not of Byron, but of Waller, 
“ the Palace of the Soul.” Like St 
Peter’s, or Pandemonium, it was a- 
blaze with light. Such, and so sud. 
den was the splendour. But not with 
the “ false lustre”’ bedazzling the eyes 
of superstition—nor with the * permis- 
sive glory” allowed to illuminate the 
hall of the Fallen Angels. Holy the 
light—as the music was holy, that 
* rose like a steam of rich distilled 
perfume,” and love, and wonder, and 
awe, were inspired by the radiance, the 
incense, and the Anthem. We have 
somewhere read, or been told of an 
extraordinary power, possessed by 
pigeon-fanciers in some part of Hin- 
dostan, over the flights of those beau- 
tiful birds, which seems at this mo- 
ment to picture to the eye of our ima- 
gination the power possessed by Cole- 
ridge over the fair ideas that came 
and went at hiscommand. The Hin- 
doo lets loose into the air a multitude of 
pigeons of every colour incident to the 
tribe, and for a while they wheel 
in bright but harmonious confusion, 
as if they enjoyed the sight of their 
own loveliness when disporting in the 
element. But on the motions of their 
master below they are all keeping an 
observant eye, and they soon seem to 
be separating themselves into groupes, 
each of which insensibly assumes one 
prevailing colour, till poised in the 
sky, appear many distinct constella- 
tions, white, and yellow, and orange, 
and blue, and pink, and purple, and 
crimson—and thus wondrously self- 
arrayed, each beauteous phalanx wheels 
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its own way through the realms of 
light, all intricately intervolved in 
their glittering gyrations, but with per- 
fect regularity and without confusion, 
and descending near the earth, and 
over the head of the magician, they 
all pass before him thus, as if at once 
in review and in homage, till with a 
waive of his hand he breaks asunder 
the invisible chains that have bound 
them, 








Pll send a guide. 


I want no guide. 








A place unknown ? 
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‘¢ Then all at once. in air dissolves the 
wondrous show.” 

Are we growing wearisome? Ah! 
surely no. If we indeed be so, let us 
down gently; but first, to please us, 
and for sake o’ Auld Scotland, peruse 
a fine passage which we recite by 
heart, from * Wallace, a Tragedy,” 
written, we have been credibly inform- 
ed, by Murdo Young, the Flaming 
Minister of The Sun. 


FLOREMMA, 


Stay, ’tis dark. 


GRAHAM, 

Go, lead the blind! Floremma. 
Name but his resting-place— 
If mountain, vale, moor, wood, or misty stream, 
The haunt of witching elves at shadowy eve: 
Or wizard cave, where midnight demons murmur 
Their nameless orgies in the ear of silence, 
) And startle at the cave’s unhallowed echoes, 
So indistinct—they scarce believe them such, 
But dread that spirits darker than themselves 
Are whispering horror !— 

FLOREMMA. 


Hush !—you make me shudder. 


GRAHAM. 
A guide for me !—I know the pathless wild 
By intuition, like its guardian genius,— 
And Wallace is our master, 
The giddy precipice 


Canst thou name 


Where fairies weave their beautiful illusions 

To moonlight melody, and dance, foot-wing’d, 

On life’s last landmark ;—or the haunted tower, 

Where desolation beckons wandering ghosts 

Who miss’d their tombs, and fly the star of dawn 

Perturbedly ?—-Or the lone cataract, 

Where morning’s sun surprises woodland nymphs 

Disporting down the foamy dashing wave? 
ELIza. 





Hast thou been up so early ? 
GRAHAM. 


Up so early ? 


Why I have mused upon the evening star 

Till heaven’s bright herald told the noon of night, 
And I have watch’d calm nature’s awful sleep 
With as much transport as a mother gazes 

O’er dreaming infancy—till morning smiled 

Jn blushing loveliness upon the world. 

I know each scene of wild romantic beauty, 
Where magic breathes, or strains of rapture break 
On wonder’s ear—amid the solitude. 

I know each scene of popular tradition, 

Veil’d by the hallow’d wing of mystery— 

And peopled by the spirits of our fathers, 

Who, bending from yon purple cloud of vengeance, 
Call forth their children to the battle field. 


FLOREMMA, 


I tremble at the fancy. 





















But where is he ? 



















































Shall light me thither. 


Yes—we call that a fine passage— 
and the drama it belongs to is full of 
force, fire, and enthusiasm—the pro- 
duction of a man of a poetic and pa- 
triotic spirit. 

It has turned out one of the sweet- 
est and serenest afternoons that ever 
breathed a hush over the face and 
bosom of the May woods. Can we find it 
in our mind to think, in our heart to 
feel, in our hand to write that Scotland 
is now even more beautiful than in 
our youth! No—not in our heart to 
feel—but in our eyes to see—for they 
tell us it is the truth. The people 
have cared for the land which the 
Lord their God hath given them, and 
have made the wilderness to blossom 
like the rose. The same Arts that 
have raised their condition have bright- 
ened their habitation ; Agriculture, by 
fertilizing the loveliness of the low- 
lying vales, has sublimed the sterility 
of the stupendous mountain heights— 
and the thundrous tides, flowing up 
the lochs, bring power to the corn- 
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ELiza. 
So do I. 
. Granam. 
So do not I!—So never trembled Wallace, 
Endeared by danger’s emulous adventures, 
Familiar in the page of memory. 


FLOREMMA. 
Close by the hill of storms ! 
GRaHAM. 

Then is he safe !—The torrent’s leaping foam 
Fare you well ;—but mind— 
Speed with the dawn, and sound the name of Wallace, 
Joined with revenge and Scotland’s independence ! 
And men will arm who never dreamed of battle— 
And maids will weep ’twixt love and patriotism, 
But hush their fears when Wallace waves his sword ; 
And boys will burn to march beneath his banner,— 
For I have seen him kiss them when but babes, 


And weep such beauty born to be enslaved ! ( Going.) 
FLoREMMA. 
(Detaining him.) O speak on still! ’tis music for the soul. 
GraHaM. 


Yes, I have seen him weep when others smiled 

To see the peasant lead his blushing bride 

From Hymen’s altar, to beget more slaves !— 

Then would deep feelings hurry him away 

From human haunts, to roam the mountain wilds, 

And startle nature in her stormy dwelling. 

There would he mark the eagle's sweep through heaven— 
And wish for liberty’s proud wings to follow. 

Then turn from throned sublimity, to gaze 

On God’s creation stretch’d immense around— 

And ask what curse denounced the lord of all 

To be the slave of Edward’s damn'd oppression ! (Ezeunt.) 


fields and pastures created on hillsides 
once horrid with rocks. The whole 
country laughs with a more vivid ver- 
dure—more pure the flow of her 
streams and rivers—for many a fen 
and marish have been made dry, and 
the rainbow pictures itself on clearer 
cataracts. 

The Highlands were, in our me- 
mory, overspread with a too dreary 
gloom. Vast tracts there were in 
which Nature herself seemed mise- 
rable; and if the heart find no human 
happiness to repose on, Imagination 
will fold her wings, or flee away to 
other regions, where in her own vi- 
sionary world she may soar at will, 
and at will stoop down to the homes of 
this realearth. Assuredly the inhabit- 
ants are happier than they then were 
—betier off—and therefore the change, 
whatever loss it may comprehend, has 
been a gain to good. Alas! poverty 
—penury—want—even of the neces- 
saries of life—never absent—are too 
often there still rife—but patience and 
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endurance dwell there, heroic and 
better far, Christian—nor has @harity 
been slow to succour regions remote 
but not inaccessible, Charity acting in 
power delegated by Heaven to our 
National Councils. And thus we can 
think not only without sadness, but 
with an elevation of soul inspired by 
such example of highest virtue in 
humblest estate, and in our own 
sphere exposed to other trials be in- 
duced to follow it, on many “ a vir- 
tuous household, though exceeding 
poor.” What are all the poetical fan- 
cies about “ mountain scenery,” that 
ever fluttered on the leaves of al- 
bums, in comparison with any scheme 
however prosaic, that tends in any 
way to increase human comforts? 
The best sonnet that ever was written 
by aversifier from the South to the 
Crown of Benlomond, is not worth the 
worst pair of worsted stockings trotted 
in by a small Celt going with his dad to 
seek for a lost sheep among the snow- 
wreaths round his base. As for eagles, 
and ravens, and red deer “those mag- 
nificent creatures so stately and bright,” 
let them shift for themselves—and the 


fewer of them the better—but among. 


geese, and turkeys, and poultry, let pro- 
pagation flourish—the fleecy folk baa— 
and the hairy hordes bellow on a thou- 
sand hills. Let the people eat—let 
them have food for their bodies, andthen 
they will have heart to care for their 
souls ; and the good and the wise will 
look after their souls, with sure and 
certain hope of elevating them from 
their hovels to heaven, while prigs, 
with their eyes in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing, rail at rail-roads, and all the other 
vile inventions of an utilitarian age 
to open up and expedite communica- 
tions between the Children of the Mist 
and the Sons and Daughters of the 
Sunshine, to the utter annihilation of 
the sublime Spirit of Solitude and— 
but that is an evil to be indeed deplo- 
red—of Sma’ Stills. Be under no sort 
of alarm for Nature. There is some 
talk, it is true, of a tunnel through 
Cruachan to the Black Mount, but 
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the general impression seems to be 
that it will be a great bore. A joint- 
stock company that undertook to re- 
move Ben Nevis, is beginning to find 
unexpected obstructions. Feasible as 
we confess it appeared, the idea of 
draining Loch Lomond has been re- 
linquished for the easier and more 
useful scheme of converting the Clyde 
from below Stonebyres, to above the 
Bannatyne Fall, intoa canal—the chief 
lock being, in the opinion of the most 
ingenious speculators, almost ready- 
made at Corra Linn. 

And what improvements too all 


over the South Highlands within far 


fewer than these fifty years! But 
O think not, Tweddale, that we 
loved thee not of yore! with all the 
power of our awakening spirit brought 


daily into closer communion with that - 


of nature, or that we remember not 
with gratitude our solitary wander- 
ings over thy bare, still, noiseless, and 
so even in our boyish days we some- 
times felt them to be, thy Melartcholy 
Braes! Nothing mournful meets. aur 
eyes at this moment, where long ago we 
have more than once, we knew not why, 
sat us down and wept. All is cheer- 
ful—man has done his work in most 
of the fields—numerously diversified 
with safe inclosures, from the level 
of the river to the sloping uplands 
sheltered by prosperous plantations, 
or the remains of old forests renewing 
their youth—and nature is doing hers 
—for you might think that in very 
truth you saw the braird growing— 
and that after shutting your eyes for 
a brief space, you opened them ona 
greener surface—and on a soil more 
instinct and astir with the spirit of 
Spring ! 

All the poetry in Clio—that is in 
Gog—we know is above par—else had 
it not found admittance either into 
Vase or Pannier. But at such a sea- 
son, and in such a scene as this, our 
soul may be satisfied but by some 
strain such as might have been sung 
by Simonides. And here it is—sy 
ArcHaus. 


APHRODITE. 


A spring time eve illumined wide a sunny Grecian land, 

Where peace was guarded valiantly by many a spearman’s hand ; 
From field and vineyard home returned the weary peasant crew, 
And children laughed and leapt to see their fathers come in view. 
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ye 
The closing twilight dimly fell above the smoking roofs, 
The labourers’ eyes dropt heavily, the housewives left their woofs, 
While softly flew the western breeze above the woods and streams, 
But breathed too low to sound amid the slumberers’ easy dreams. 


As on each lonely silent hearth the blaze was flickering low, . 

The shaggy wolf-dog stretched himself before the crimson glow, 

And shy nocturnal visitants, and horny-footed Pan, 

Through all the village wandered slow to guard the rest of man. 
4. 

The mourners felt it comfort now that they were free to weep, 

And in their musing youthful maids went smilingly to sleep, 

And some in joyous vision sought the dance in flowery glades, 

And some a tenderer heart delight, unseen in forest shades. 


a. 
Yet one of all the loveliest, young Myrto, sought not rest, 
But still the wakeful fancies fed that fluttered in her breast ; 
While ’mid the pillared porch she sat of her old sire’s abode, 
Unheeding that beneath the stars her zoneless bosom glowed. 
6 


She stooped her head,-whose tresses hid her clenched and trembling hand ; 
She felt her heart swell proudlier than in its purple band, 

And such the rippling stir of life upon her earnest face, 

It seemed a stormy spirit filled a form of marble grace. 


* And let,” she thought, “ the poet bear his sounding lyre and song, 
And still through temple, field, and mart my tuneful fame prolong, 
For if I but repay the strain with word or look of praise, 

’Tis then the last of love and verse, the first of slavery’s days. 


8. 
«* Then with the boisterous wedding comes the dark, unhonoured life ; 
The worship? goddess fading then is known an earthly wife ; 
And all the longing sighs that now in all his utterance play, 
But like a tedious burden round an old remembered lay. 


9. 
** And if at last from long disdain, and cold averted eyes, 
To other lands and cities now the bard in anguish flies, 
To other springs and hills and woods and other ears than these, 
My name in melody will sound, and sail on distant seas. 
1 


« And if in cave, or desert path, or at triumphal feast, 
The journeying minstrel sinks in death, from hopeless toil released ; 
Upon his tomb be this inscribed,—that he for Myrto died ; 
And let his last lament record her beauty and her pride.” 

ig: 
So flow'd the unpitying maiden’s thought, when pierced the laurel shade 
A voice that struck with joy and dread the bosom of the maid. 
Unseen the man, but known how well! and while he breath’d a song, 
His harp-string helped with sweeter grief his overburdened tongue. 

12 


«‘ Once more, beloved maid, I strive to touch thy frozen ear, 
And wake the hopes so often chilled upon the lap of fear. 
Once more, alas! I seek to stir a heart of human mould 
With throbs of Nature’s pulse that has sweet throbbings manifold. 
13, 
« And O! bethink thee, icy breast! how vain the thought of pride 
Which bids thee from my pleading turn in sullenness aside ; 
How weak and cheap a thing it is, but O! how rich in good 
The joy of hearts when each to each reveals its fondest mood. 
14, 
‘¢ Ev'n had’st thou given some rival's head the flowery wreath of love, 
Thy scorn of me men would not hate, nor would the gods reprove. 
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In words of bitter wrathfulness my grief might urge its way, 

But every curse invoked on thee would make my soul its prey. 
15 : 


“OQ! give.me but one whisper’d word, or gently wave thy hand ; 
Bestow but this on him whose life thy very looks command. 

The light of youth that gilds thee now will not be always thine, 
But thou mayst bid in deathless song thy beauty’s radiance shine. 


‘‘ Thou speakst no mild relenting word! so part we, I and thou, 
To whom so oft in misery has bent my laurelled brow. 
The gods that favour song and love will not be mocked in vain, 
And higher they, proud Rock! than = tl to them I lift my strain.” 
17. 
The minstrel turned his steps away, and moved with hurrying feet, 
Till past the slumb’rous gloom that filled the lonely village street ; 
And through the vale beyond he fled and near the rocky shore, 
And climbed the winding wooded path that up the mountain bore. 
18 


The silent stars were gazing all, the moon was up the sky, 

And from below the tranquil sea sent measured sounds on high ; 
It broke beneath the steep ascent where Aphrodite’s fane 
Appeared a home of steadfast calm for wanderers o’er the main. 


And thither bent the bard his course, until the rugged way 

Subdued his desperate recklessness to an abhorr'd delay, 

And pausing, ’mid his haste, the thought of her he left behind 

Brought tears into his burning eyes, and checked his fiercer mind. 
20 


Yet soon he reached the terraced height, the spot the Goddess choses 
Where channelled pillars round and strong at equal spaces rose ; 
Above were graven tablets fair with gaps of dark between, 
And o’er the deep receding porch celestial forms were seen. 

21 


And soon he gained the marble steps before the abode divine, 

And soon he oped the brazen doors and sank within the shrine ; 

’T was dusk, and chill, and noiseless all, and scarce amid the shade 

He saw the form of her whose might can give the hopeless aid. 
22 


«¢ And why,” he cried, “ O Goddess dread, must worshippers of thee, 
’Mid all on earth the most despised, most miserable be? 
O ! .hast thou not the strength to save, or art thou then indeed 
Too cold and too averse a power to succour mortal need ? 
23 


“ And is it false what oft was said in days of old renown, 
What hymn and lay so loud proclaim in camp, and field, and town, 
That thou, a bounteous arbitress, wilt hear when mourners call, 
Delightest most in man’s delight, and sendest bliss to all ? 

24 


‘¢ By thee, as tale and history tell, and sculptured marble grey, 

And oracle and festal rite, surviving men’s decay ; 

By thee all things are beautiful, and peaceable, and strong, 

And joy from every throe is born, and mercy conquers wrong. 
25 


‘«‘ Thy birth, O! Goddess, kind and smooth, was from the sunny sea, 
The crystal blue and milky foam in brightness cradled thee ; 

From thee all fairest things have light, which they to men impart, 
Then whence arise the pangs and storms that rend the lover’s heart ?” 


6. 
’Twas thus the sorrowing bard addressed that presence blind and dim, 
Startling the visionary space that had no help for him ; 
But then he raised in haste his eyes, for lo! a sudden ray 
Around the Goddess cast a light, her own peculiar day. 
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f° 
A living form behold she stood, of more than sculptured grace ! 
The high immortal Queen from heaven, the calm Olympian face ! 
Eyes pure from human tear or smile, that glad and rule the earth, 
And limbs whose garb of golden air was Dawn’s primeval birth ! 
28. 


With tones like music of a lyre, continuous, piercing, low, 

The sovran lips began to speak, spoke on in liquid flow, 

It seem’d the distant Ocean's voice brought near and shaped to speech, 
But breathing with a sense beyond what words of man may reach. 


«© Weak child! Not I the puny power thy wish would have me be, 
A rose-leaf floating with the wind upon a summer sea. 
If such thou needst, go range the fields, and hunt the gilded fly, 
And when it mounts above thy head, then lay thee down and die. 
30. 


«* The spells which rule in earth and stars each mightiest thought that lives, 
Are stronger than the kiss a child in sudden fancy gives. 
They cannot change, or fail, or fade, nor deign o’er aught to sway 
Too weak to suffer and to strive, and tired while still ’tis day. 

31. 
«* And thou with better wisdom learn the ancient lore to scan, 
Which tells that first in Ocean’s breast my rule o’er all began ; 
And know that not in breathless noon upon the glassy main 
The power was born that taught the world to hail her endless reign. 

32 


«« The winds were loud, the waves were high, in drear eclipse the sun 
Was crouched within the caves of heaven, and light had scarce begun. 
The Earth’s green front lay drowned below, and Death and Chaos fought, 
O’er all the tumult vast of things not yet to utterance brought. 

33 


«¢ ?T was then that spoke the fateful voice, and ’mid the huge uproar, 
Above the dark I sprang to life, a good unhoped before. 
My tresses waved along the sky, and stars leapt out around, 
And Earth beneath my feet arose, and hid the pale profound. 
34 


«* A lamp amid the night, a feast that ends the strife of war, 

A spring that bursts in desert sand, in storm a guiding star, 

*Mid wrath and hate a poet’s voice, or woman's pleading tone, 

Whate’er of good brought forth from ill makes aching hearts its own ; 
35 


s¢ All these are mine, and mine the bliss that comes to breasts in wo, 
And fills with wine the cup that once with tears was made to flow. 
Nor doubt thou more the help that comes from Aphrodite’s sway ; 
But know that wisdom ever prompts the bard’s religious lay.” 

36 


With lulled and peaceful sense the youth upon the marble floor 

Reclined his head, nor wist he how his bosom’s pangs were o’er. 

Beneath the statue’s graven base he sank in happy rest, 

But visions plain as noonday truth came swiftly o’er his breast. 
37. 


For in the unmoving body’s trance, when ear and eye are still, 
The mind prophetic wakes and yearns, and moulds the unconscious will ; 
The calm and throbless heart is near the steadfast Heart of All, 
And sights denied to outward view obey the spirit’s call. 
38 


The radiant Goddess changed her look of clear and mild control, 
A gloomy fury seem’d she now, a tyrant o’er the soul. 
With furrowed face and deadly glance like storm she swept away, 
And still the Minstrel saw the fiend pursuing swift her prey. 

39 


And now she reached the chamber fair, the ancient home’s recess, 
Where wearied Myrto lay asleep in dreamy restlessness. 
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The lover saw the griesly sprite beside her couch appear, 
And but for power that held him fast he would have shrieked in fear. 
40 
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The thoughts within the virgin-heart took shapes that he could spell, 
Like pictures visible and clear the maiden’s tale they tell ; 

And Doubt is there, and Pride, and Love in fluctuating stir, 

And many a memory of him, and songs he framed for her. 


41 


The fair brow quivers fast and oft, the smooth lips work and wane, 
And hand, and cheek, and bosom thrill, and writhe as if in pain ; 
And then in wan dismay she wakes, and sees beside her bed 
The spectral ghastliness whose gaze fills all the air with dread. 

42 


She starts, and screams—“ O! spare me, spare! I know thy torments well, 
To punish fierce insatiate Pride thou com’st to me from Hell. 

Forgive, beloved! return from death! and soon thou shalt avow, 

That she whose scorn was once so cold can love no less than thou. 


« But O! dark demon, if in vain I pray the gods for aid, 
Swift let me join my vanished love in thy domain of shade ; 
And take these horrid eyes away, so pitiless and hard, 
I cannot bear the looks that oft I bent upon the bard.” 

44 


She turned and hid her tearful face, and sighs convulsive rose, 
And broke the charm that chained the youth in motionless repose. 
But still with waking ear he eaught the groans of Myrto’s pain, 
For she herself before him lay within the sacred fane. 


He clasped her quick, and held her close upon his bounding breast, 
With tears and kisses warm’d her cheek, and knew that he was blest. 
And now the maid forgiveness asked, now upward looked and smiled, 
And firmlier knit by sorrow past, their hearts were reconciled. 

46 


The golden sun sublime arose and filled the shrine with day, 
The earth in beauty opened wide, and green the valley lay ; 
Divinely bright the Goddess glowed amid the purpled air, 
And looked with gracious eyes benign on those adoring there. 


‘¢ That strain we heard was of a higher 
mood”— 

and places Archeus among THE 

Ports or ENGLAND. 

What art Thou, O Beauty! and 
what meaneth thy Bard, Wordsworth 
the Divine, in saying, “ Thou pitchest 
thy Tents before him ?” 

But instead of being poetical let us 
be philosophical, or both, and sitting 
on this mossy stump, soft as velvet, 
and with “ withered boughs gro- 
tesque,” like an arm-chair, imagine 
ourselves for a moment a rural Dean 
lecturing to a fixed-eyed audience of 
the youth of both sexes, showing us 
what we would discourse on in their 
faces and in their eyes. 

Let us take, our dear audience, in 
the first place, as examples of Beauty, 
some of the simplest kind, and which 
are universally felt—those which are 
found in the great appearances of Na- 
ture—and of these what may be call- 





ed most elementary, and because 
strongly affecting the senses, what 
seem least to require any cultivation 
of mind or aid of thought to make 
them felt. Such is the beauty of a blue 
and radiant sky—a sunset rich in the 
gorgeous hues of a thousand painted 
clouds—the splendour of the noctur- 
nal heavens, green valleys, with their 
clear bright waters, and the luxuri- 
ance of summer woods—snows shi- 
ning in the sunlight—the still calm 
glittering ocean. In these and similar 
instances which may be distinguished, 
forthe elementary nature ofsome of the 
principal feelings involved in them, as 
well as for the earliness and the univer- 
sality with which they are felt, there is 
to be remarked, in the first place, a very 
vivid affection of the sense of sight, 
such as there is reason to believe, 
from the earliest observation we 
are able to. make, is a primary 
pleasure, independent of all associ- 
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ation, either by the vivid impression 
of the organ itself, or by the vivid exci- 
tation immediately and necessarily car- 
ried into the spirit itself, which is call- 
ed up into a state of animated sensibi- 
lity—the pleasure of light in all its 
various modifications. And in all 
such cases, this first vivid sensuous 
delight is united, it is to be observed, 
with very expansive conceptions of 
the soul. That primary pleasure of 
the mere sensitive being in light, and 
brightness, and beautiful colour, has 
been, from the beginning, continually 
nourished and heightened by their 
union with the great objects and ap- 
pearances of Nature, with the whole 
activity of the living spirit. - Light is 
to us life, and darkness the extinction 
of life. Nor can there be a doubt 
that this deep feeling of our animation, 
not in the sentient body alone, but in 
the spirit, connected at every moment 
with the presence and the power of 
light, and with all the vital influences 
that flow with it upon the earth, has 
become so blended with it in our con- 
ception, that it has, on this account, a 
strong power over the emotion, and 
even the affection of our souls. Do we 
not lament even death as a parting 
from the light of day? This simple, 
primary, and inevitable influence, to 
which every living spirit is subject, 
enters essentially into the feelings we 
are now considering, and makes the 
presence of light in itself, and in all it 
shows of colour, beautiful to our eyes. 
This, then, is an elementary concep- 
tion and feeling of beauty, which seems 
prepared for us by the hand, and 
in the midst of the primary blessings 
of Nature, in a manner independent 
of any cultivation of our minds, and 
carried as it were irresistibly into the 
very heart of oursentient being. Fur- 
ther, it is observable that these emo- 
tions, thus deep-laid in our very living 
sensibility, have in such instances as 
those which we have now selected as 
examples of visible beauty, an immedi- 
ate and deeply blended connexion with 
some important feelings which may be 
called of a spiritual kind. 

For these shows of light and colour 
are spread over the infinitude of Na- 
ture, over Earth and Sky; and are 
disclosed to us from orbs which are 
the most remote and wonderful ob- 
jects on which we can look. This 
most expansive feeling of our soul, 
that of boundless space, mixed with 
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wonder at the mystery of power in 
these beings, and in the whole frame 
of nature, concurs with the vivid af. 
fection of delighted sense ; and thus 
our whole being, that which is most 
deep and spiritual, and that which is 
sentient in the living frame, is united 
in the feeling of such beauty in these 
great appearances. These are ele- 
ments of an emotion entirely different 
from those pleasures which are de- 
rived by association from a direct and 
conscious reference to the past: for 
though the past has been necessary 
indeed, to form the spirit to its present 
capacity of such feelings, there is no 
reference in the mind whatever to the 
past, or to any thoughts personal to 
itself. These great and beautiful ap- 
pearances, at once, as soon as they are 
beheld, invade the Soul with a sudden 
emotion of delight, in which they seem 
to carry all their power of beauty in 
their immediate presence: there is no 
knowledge of time gone by to which 
these feelings have reference, or from 
which they may have their derivation ; 
but in the more glorious appearances 
of this kind that are revealed to us, 
the soul is swallowed up, entranced, 
and lost in the consciousness of its 
mere beholding. 

By the various Cultivation of the ° 
Mind in other kinds of Beauty, ad- 
vancing in high and refined Intel- 
lectual Perception, exercising itself 
in the pure delight of Moral con- 
templation, and conversant with all 
the forms of beauty which the hap- 
piest spirits of men have snatched from 
decay, and preserved in the works of 
their inspired and: delightful Arts,— 
by all this various Cultivation, the 
Mind seems to have opened up in it- 
self new Capacities of admiration and 
love :—and when it returns to contem- 
plate that Nature, on which it once 
looked in simple and untutored joy, 
it now finds a world spread out in in- 
finite adaptation for its passionate feel- 
ing’, and for its earnest, solemn Medita- 
tion. Inthemighty formsthat tower up 
from the surface of the Earth, guard- 
ing and enclosing the regions of hu- 
man habitation, in the rivers that em- 
brace and divide the land, in seas that 
flow around it, in all the variations 
and adornings of the Earth, vale, and 
champaign, and wide-skirting woods, 
and in the overhanging Sky,—he now 
sees a world over which a spirit may 
range in the might of its joy, gather- 
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ing heavenly thought from terrestrial 
scenes, and drawing in from all ap- 
pearances and voices around, the 
breath of adoration. Delight and 
love now come to him no longer un- 
mingled with intelligence. He sees 


in all the forms of things characters. 


that speak to him of Wisdom, Good- 
ness, and Power. It is not that in 
every moment of delight breathed from 
the beauty of nature there is a con- 
scious reference to the design of its 
benign Creator,—But this conviction 
is habitual and pervading: and the 
mysterious principle of life in all things 
around us is not more universally pre- 
sent to the human mind than the de- 
lighted gratitude with which it is re- 
cognised. When Milton describes the 
sorrow of our first Parents at the 
thought of leaving Paradise, he makes 
the lamentation of Adam sublime, by 
the regret that he must no more inha- 
bit scenes hallowed by the immediate 
presence of God. 
*‘ This most afflicts me, that departing 
hence, 
As from his face I shall be hid, deprived 
His blessed count’nance ; here I could fre- 
quent 
With worship place by place where he 
youchsaf’d 
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Presence divine, and,to my sons relate, 

On this mount he appeared, under this 
tree 

Stood visible—among these pines his voice 

I heard—here with him at this fountain 
talked ; 

So many grateful altars I would rear 

Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 

Of lustre from the brook, in memory, 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 

Offer sweet-smelling gums and fruits and 


flowers: 

In yonder nether world where shall I 
seek i 

His bright appearances, or footstep 
trace ?” 


But in this nether world these bright 
appearances are to be traced now; as 
they were in the happy youth of the 
Earth: And if the beauty of the ma- 
terial world is then most beautiful, 
when such footsteps are seen by the 
human soul, the Earth now. with all 
the fierce agencies that have been let 
loose to trample over it, it is a Para- 
dise still, to those whose spirit knows 
how to enjoy it. 

Whose spirit knows how to enjoy 
it! Who are they ? and how must they 
live? Again hear Archeus. You 
will not think of counting the cou- 
plets. 


THOUGHTS IN RHYME. 


Swim through the waves of Time and ne’er despair, 
But lift thy head and breathe eternal air. 


The only hopes for ever doom’d to know 
A false event are those that aim too low. 


Who has not known some moments rich as years, 
May watch an hour-glass, not behold the spheres. 


No holier truth has reached us from above 
Than this,—Love errs not but by want of Love. 


Who knows how various Thoughts one Will express, 
Blames no man’s faith except for faithlessness. 


Material Time but numbers grains of wheat, 
While Heavenly Time feels Nature’s pulses beat. 


The dreamer’s world of vain inactive bliss 
Were hell to him whom Duty sways in this. 


How many joys that crowds insatiate quaff, 
Are shows as empty as an actor’s laugh. 


Thou canst not do the thing thou wouldst, no doubt : 
Could we do all we would life’s task were out. 


For strength and not for fear, O! Man, is given 


The upward sense that lifts thy soul to Heayen. 
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O! Gods of Greece, beheld no more on high, 
Though ye are set your light still paints the sky. 


The much we try proclaims our future hope, 





The little we perform, our present scope. w 
mor 
How sad if stars adorned our dwelling’s dome, man 
Not showed beyond its roof*a boundless home. oe 
yy 
As blows the wind we needs must trim the sail ; rent 
But still "tis ours to tack against the gale. ~ 
arde 
Had Judas been a fiend all scorn and hate, triou 
He had not died in wo but lived elate. th as 
an 
No face all ugly e’er was seen on earth; tomny 
No heart all evil e’er from Eve had birth, ~ 
imi 
The steersman Will pursues the course it ought, Em 
Consulting still the compass-card of Thought. j T 
uri 
Sweet stream ! thou hastenest on in youthful pride, fluet 
Nor heed’st thy hastening tow’rd the salt-sea tide. en 
High task, to make at once and read the story tory 
That paints itself in Life’s fair allegory ! “ 
sett] 
Some hour will needs in every face disclose ting 
The Best and Worst that any ever shows. rept 
emp 
The torch by burning must no doubt expire, ws 
But dying need not set the house on fire. - one 
Ah! Woman, ill those hands thy worth repay, Bur 
That seek with plumes of Men to make thee gay. pad 
othe 
The subtlest gallant e’er in mask concealed denc 
Is Love—by most disguises best revealed. va 
Full oft in wrinkled forehead Saturnine, ; than 
All Jove and Venus dwell with glow divine. ‘ivi 
ivit 
Fair Time of Youth! your blossom’s dearest praise beer 
Is from the hope fulfilled in Autumn’s days. . a" 
ery 
How much had Man's whole aim and life been less, : that 
Would Luther but have changed his No! to Yes! ve 
ess 
Who nothing Great behind the small divines, the 
Thiaks Great events are hung on smallest lines. Fan 
al 
Some seeing God in Jesus crucified, like 
Think Faith dares own his love in nought beside. ~ 
rup 
Drear thought that all the work Man's life can have she 
Is but to bear his coffin tow’rd his grave. mag 
e| 
‘Is but to bear his coffin towards his grave!” Yonder come the three that 
bright boys bounding in their glee—they will assist us in hanging on our back sat 
Ovr Two Panniers—for none can bear our burthen for us—and we shall 
pass a cheerful evening in our lodgings in Lessudden, T 











THE KING’S GERMAN LEGION. 


We think of England with, even 
more than the feelings which every 
man of honour applies to the countr 
that gave him birth. We think proud- 
ly, yet not from national pride ; reve- 
rentially, yet not from the reverence 
due to the purest institutions on earth; 
ardently, yet still less from the illus- 
trious recollections which throng upon 
us in every retrospect of her annals, 
than from the still more glowing con- 
templations which rise in what we well 
believe to be the magnificent and un- 
limited future destinies of the British 
Empire. 

The rapid growth of British power 
during the last century, the sudden in- 
fluence which gave her Councils the 
virtual direction of Europe, the extra- 
ordinary extension of her actual terri- 
tory by the conquest of India, the 
colonization of the Canadas, and the 
settlement of New Holland, constitu- 
ting the virtual annexation of three vast 
regions, equivalent to three mighty 
empires ; the whole scene of prosperi- 
ty crowned by the most unexpected, 
effective, and brilliant triumphs by 
land and sea given to any people within 
European memory, are wholly inca- 
pable of being accounted for on an 
other principle than that of a Provi- 
dence especially determined to exalt 
England. But determinations from 
such a source are for higher objects 
than to pamper national vanity. They 
are essentially for great purposes of 
divine benevolence. If England has 
been invested with a giant’s strength, 
it is that this strength may be in re- 
serve for some application of good 
that could be accomplished by no in- 
ferior means. Her sudden and match- 
less accession of faculties for moving 
the earth has been unquestionably fur- 
nished for objects which demanded 
that accession ; and though England, 
like Israel, may thwart or even fatally 
defeat, by obstinacy, prejudice, or cor- 
ruption, the illustrious office to which 
she is thus delegated, we have the 
fullest warrant, from both history and 
the natural operation of human causes, 
that her office is illustrious, that she 
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has before her a nobler task than any 
that she has ever sustained, and that, 
however she may have suffered obsta- 
cles to gather in her path for the time, 
by a weak Government, an unpurpos- 
ed legislature, or the agency of a blind, 
furious and malignant faction in the 
control of her councils, she has only 
to make a new effort of her innate vi- 
gour for the full resumption of the 
supremacy to which she has been so 
palpably called by the great Disposer 
ofdiadems. Ofthe notion of this high 
duty, we may still have but imperfect 
conceptions ; but its outline may be 
conjectured. The public mind of Eu- 
rope requires a new moral and politi- 
cal education ; the principles of Go- 
vernment are evidently about to be 
brought toa new examination in every 
kingdom. The principles of religion 
are, with equal evidence, about to be- 
come the great enquiries of mankind. 
The sudden and extraordinary power 
of population, the increased influence 
of the multitude consequent upon this 
increase of their numbers, the more 
direct appeal of all the disturbers of 
settled government to the multitude 
as the results of both, point toa new 
series of public questions, of political 
impressions, and of national dangers, 
the whole attended with a national 
good, of a kind to which the tardy ex- 
perience of our forefathers has pro- 
bably afforded no precedent ; provided 
we shall exhibit sufficient wisdom, 
constancy, and virtue to stand the 
trial. That in all the great contro- 
versies of good and evil in Europe 
England is destined to take the lead, © 
there is now no longer any question. 
She is already involved in the com- 
mencement of a struggle between Pro- 
testantism and Popery, which can be 
regarded only. as preliminary to the 
renewed trial of the Scriptures against 
superstition throughout the world. 
Out of this other topics and trials will 
spring, and out of all, not improbably, 
moral triumphs for England still more 
distinguished than those which have 
already crowned her in the field. 

The recollections of the French 
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War are among the most animating 
that belong to the history of our coun- 
try ; the strong necessity which com- 
pelled its commencement, the vigour 
with which it was sustained, and the 
vast and permanent successes by which 
it was concluded, place it as much be- 
yond all rivalry as it was beyond all 
example. The merits of the fleet and 
army by which those great results were 
achieved have been long acknowledg- 
ed by the gratitude of the nation ; but 
she has yet to commemorate by dis- 
tinct narratives those services of the 
two leading branches of our force, and 
to record the separate services of their 
chief corps, for the honour of our age 
and for the emulation of posterity. 

* In the instance of the British fleet, 
some advances to this object have been 
made, The lives of Nelson, St Vin- 
cent, and other eminent men have 
been given to the public. At present 
an individual is commissioned by the 
Horse-Guards to give detailed narra- 
tives of the regiments of the British ar- 
my ; butthe work proceeds too tardily to 
gratify thenational feelings. A work of 
that order also should be adopted onthe 
largest seale ; it should be given to the 
public in a shape worthy of the nation ; 
the ablest military authorship should 
be combined for the purpose ; it should 
be illustrated with every necessary 
plan and every appropriate ornament, 
and given to the public in a manner 
worthy of the public pride in the 
character of the Britishsoldiery. What 
it should not be is equally obvious ; 
it should not be a mere extract from 
the records of the Wars ; it should not 
bea dry detail of quarters, changes, or 
campaigns ; it should not exclude traits 
of individual talent, intrepidity, and 
success; it should not be a starved, 
meagre, and parsimonious muster-roll 
of regimental movements, but a great 
performance, in which every memora- 
ble action of the regiment, and even 
every memorable act of the individual, 
should be recorded. In these obser- 
vations we desire to be understood as 
not making any invidious reference to 
the works which are announced as is- 
suing from authority ; we are merely 
desirous that so fine an opportunity of 
illustrating the national annals should 
not be thrown away, which it will be, 
if in any degree cramped by either 
official forms or affected economy. On 
such oecasions the most liberal expen- 
diture is the true economy, and the 
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impulse given to a single regiment in 







the day of battle, by the knowl 

that its services would be amply re. 
corded, might be worth ten times the 
expenditure, however largeand liberal, 

The importance of establishing na. 
tional records of military service has 
been already acknowledged by the 
European Governments. Immediately 
on the conclusion of the Peninsular 
war, the King of Spain appointed a 
commission of general officers to draw 
up authentic statements of every event 
of the war; but this work, when it 
had already proceeded to some length, 
was impeded, if not altogether stop. 
ped, by the convulsions of that unhap- 
py country. In Prussia we believe 
that a similar publication is in pro- 
gress ; it remains now for England to 
follow the example. We should ob- 
serve that, in proposing such a work 
on the largest national scale, we are 
aware that this would be only for our 
libraries, but there could be no diffi. 
culty in publishing the more material 
parts of the regimental achievements 
as would bring them within the power 
of the humblest purchaser, and render 
them manuals for the soldier. 

A few years after the reduction of 
the well-known and gallant German 
Legion in 1816, three distinguished of- 
ficers of the corps, Major-General Sir 
George Julius Hartmann, of the Ha- 
noverian Artillery ; Colonel George 
Baring, of the Hanoverian Grenadier 
Guards ; and Colonel Von Linsingen, 
Adjutant-General to the Hanoverian 
Cavalry, determined on writing a His- 
tory of the Legion, and made some 
progress in the performance. This 
was subsequently interrupted ‘by cir- 
cumstances. After the lapse of years 
it has been undertaken by Major 
Beamish, who, well acquainted with 
the corps and the country, residing 
for some time in Hanover for the ex- 
press purpose of collecting satisfactory 
materials, obtaining them from the 
highest authorities, and urged to their 

ublication by individuals solicitous 
or the honour of the Legion, has pro- 
duced the highly interesting volumes 
of which we now proceed to give a 
general view. The condition of Ha- 
nover has always been . anomalous 
since the accession of the Brunswick 
line to the British throne. Searecely 
to be called an independent state, yet 
evidently not wholly dependent on 
Raglaels it had all the evils of a nou 
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resident sovereign, without the advan- 
tages of English connexion. The old 
laws, the formal habits, the disabili- 
ties, and the poverty of the country 
remained unchanged, and while the 
humblest colony of England was gain- 
ing yearly in opulence, population, and 
power, Hanover continued in the, same 
degree of moral sterility to which it has 
been so largely condemned by nature. 

But it possessed some countervail- 
ing advantages of no common order 
on the Continent—a brave people, re- 
markably attached to their country 
and loyal to their sovereign—a nation- 
al character remarkably free from the 
stains of revolt, turbulence, and fickle- 
ness—private manners pure, at least 
compared with the general standard 
of Continental habits—and an honest 
and simple temperament, adapted, if 
not for great public distinction, for 
much personal happiness. 

The national qualities were to be 
severely tried. 

Early in the year 1803, Napoleon, 
then First Consul, declared his inten- 
tion of. seizing upon Hanover as a 
menace to England. He had already 
shown he had regarded the Peace of 
Amiens but as atruce. He had bro- 
ken through all its stipulations, for 
the double purpose of augmenting his 
territory and of forcing Europe into 
war once more. During the short in- 
terval of peace he had seized on the 
erown of Italy, contrary to all stipu- 
lations ; insolenfly demanded the recep- 
tion of French authorities in all the 
British ports, who would have been 
nothing but official spies ; and while 
he was in the notorious act of prepar- 
ing for the renewal of hostilities, de- 
manded the surrender of Malta. The 
British Government atlength, awaken- 
ed by this insolence, had stopt short 
in its concessions. Napoleon instant- 
ly sent an army to the borders of Ha- 
nover, and threatened to invade it as 
the dominion of the King of England 
unless Malta was instantly abandoned. 
The threat of the Hanoverian inva- 
sion was demonstrably against all the 
laws of nations, for Hanover was not 
a province of England but of the 
German empire. The character of 
the King as Elector of Hanover was 
recognised, by all the laws of the em- 
pire, as wholly distinct from that of 
the Sovereign of England, and this 
construction wasso universally known, 
that it was not merely acted upon by 
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all the other powers of Europe; but 
was formally recognised even by Re. 
publican France, which, in 1795, on 
the occasion of the treaty of Basle, ac- 
knowledged his neutrality as Elector of 
Hanover, while it was at war with him 
as King of Great Britain. And the 
reason of the distinction was obvious. 
The interests of Hanover had no con- 
nexion with the interests of England. 
England derived no help from Hano- 
ver, and to punish her for the hostili. 
ties of England would be only to 
bring war into Germany, spread its 
miseries without a cause, and punish 
an innocent people for hostilities which 
they could not restrain, from which 
they could gain nothing, and in 
which they had no share. 

But those were considerations which 
could have no weight with thé habi- 
tual perfidy and tyranny of Napoleon. 
He threw an army into the country, 
and followed up this act of violence 
by a succession of artifices, almost too 
low even for the name of political 
treachery, but fully deserving of all the 
disgust that belongs to sharping and 
swindling. Without an offence offer- 
ed, or the slightest ground being laid 
for invasion, the French army, under 
Mortier, marched into Hanover in 
May 1803. The army of the Elec. 
torate, wholly unprepared for defence, 
and unaccountably abandoned by the 
Electoral Ministry, entered into a 
Convention with the French General, 
by which they were to engage not to 
serve against France during the war, 
unless regularly exchanged for French 
prisoners. The forts, artillery, and 
military stores were to be given up to - 
the French ; the French cavalry to be 
remounted by Hanover; and the reve- 
nues and electoral domains to be gt 
ven up to their administration. The 
Convention was to be subjected to the 
approbation of the French Consul. 
This transaction took place at Sublin- 
gen, June 3, 1803. 

The fair way of acting on this occa- 
sion would, of course, have been for the 
French to havewaited on the spot where 
they stood until Napoleon had either 
ratified or rejected the Convention. But 
this evidently did not suit Napoleon’s 
policy. Mortier immediately acted 
on the Convention, took possession 
of the fortresses, artillery, revenues, 
and the country, without a moment's 
delay; and then, when thenational force 
was thus completely stript, and Ha. 
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nover in his hands without a blow, the 
intelligence comes, that Napoleon al- 
together disapproves of the Conven- 
tion, and insists on making the whole 
army prisoners of war, and treating 
the electorate with the rigours of a 
conquered country, unless the King 
of England would give up Malta, 
which the First Consul perfectly well 
-knew that he would not give up. The 
fair way now would obviously have 
been, to place the Hanoverian troops 
in their former condition; but this 
was the last thought of the French 
General or of his master.. On the 
faith of treaties the Government had 
put itself into the hands of France, 
and it was now trampled on like a 
slave. ‘To increase the insult, a mock 
proposal was made by Talleyrand, 
that the King of England should ra- 
tify the Convention, making it also a 
necessary stipulation that, for every 
Hanoverian soldier or officer, a 
French prisoner in England should 
be given up. This was a palpable 
trick in two ways, first, turning into 
prisoners of war an army which, by 
contract with the French themselves, 
was bound only to abstain from hosti- 
lities with France, and in the next 
laying a trap for the King to identify 
England with the concerns of Han- 
over. The King refused, of course, to 
be at once insolently and ridiculously 
duped ; but knowing the helpless con- 
dition to which the Hanoverian Go- 
vernment and army had so rashly re- 
duced themselves, he declared, in his 
character of Elector of Hanover, 
“‘ that he would scrupulously abstain 
_ from any act which could be regarded 
as contravening the Convention enter- 
ed into between the Regency of Han- 
over and the French Government.” 
This would have been enough for ho- 
nest men, but the French, falsely de- 
claring that the King of England had 
refused to ratify the Convention, in- 
stantly proposed that the Hanoverian 
army should be regarded as prisoners 
of war, lay down their arms, and be 
sent into France. This proposition, 
however, was too disgusting to the 
Hanoverian army to be suffered. 
Though reduced to about nine thou- 
sand men, and without arsenals or ar. 
tillery, they exhibited so strong a de- 
termination to fight the French, that 
Mortier at last acceded to a Conven- 
tion, by which they were simply to 
lay down their arms and he disbanded. 
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It is not our purpose to dwell on’ 
the grounds, extraordinary as they 
are, of this utter failure in the Hano- 
verian Government. A spirit of infa- 
tuation seems to have presided over 
all the Continental Cabinets at that 
period. They fully knew Napoleon 
to be incapable of any moral princi- 
ple, to be treacherous in every step of 
his policy, to regard perfidy as the 
main art of government, and to be 
remorselessly bent on the seizure of 
every thing that he could either grasp 
or circumvent. They continued to 
carry on a childish game of conscious 
dupery, affecting to believe his pro. 
mises at the very moment when they 
knew them to be utterly faithless ; to 
rely on his professions of peace while 
he was before their eyes making pre- 
parations for war, and when he had 
even invaded their territories, hoping 
to soothe him by concessions, and 
baffle by negotiation the violence 
which had already broken them down 
in the field. Thus the Hanoverian 
Regency could not be awakened to 
its danger by the presence of a French 
army on its borders, by its avowals of 
invasion, by its taking on itself. even 
the title of the Army of Hanover. 
The remonstrances of the British Go- 
vernment, of the Hanoverian people, 
and of the army, were equally in vain. 
The Regency confined themselves to 
rescripts, to dilapidating the army, 
and paying new deference to the mo- 
ral qualities of Napoleon. Their or- 
ders to the army were, that it should 
give no umbrage to the enemy. This 
timidity amounted to the burlesque ; 
directing the General in command 
that the troops should not fire except 
in case of emergency, and that even 
then “ they should use the bayonet 
with moderation.” Some of the wits 
added the words ‘ Christian modera- 
tion.” The Minister, however, denied 
the epithet, but admitted the meaning. 

In such circumstances originated the 
German Legion. George III. was a 
manly and true-hearted King. As no 
man was more contemptuous of arti- 
fice, none could feel more deeply for 
the sufferings of brave and true-heart- 
ed men like himself. If his counsels 
had been followed the whole Hano- 
verian army, in its most perfect state, 
would have found refuge in England 
at the commencement of this whole 
scene of treachery and time-serving ; 


but the delays interposed by the Ha. . 
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noverian Cabinet prevented the exer- 
tion of this wise expedient, and the 
only resource now was to offer its dis- 
banded and broken remnant an asy- 
lum. Transports were sent to the 
German coast to receive such officers 
and privates as were inclined to leave 
the country. The final Convention 
between Mortier and Walmoden, by 
which the army had been broken up, 
was so far from being ratified by the 
King, that all his Ministers at the 
foreign courts were directed to pub- 
lish a disavowal of the measure as 
not having obtained the Royal sanc- 
tion, it being in fact nothing less than 
an avowed act of tyranny and treach- 
ery. 
Out of those events grew the for- 
mation of the fine corps which was af- 
terwards to perform so distinguished 
a part in the British campaigns... In 
July, 1803, Lieutenant-Colonel Von 
Decken was commissioned to raise a 
foreign force of 4000 men. - Major 
Colin Halkett shortly after received a 
similar commission for a battalion. 
The intelligence was speedily spread 
through Hanover. Successive regi- 
ments of cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery were formed ; the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was appointed Colonel-in- Chief; 
and within six months the basis of the 
King’s German Legion was complete- 
ly laid. 

The formation of this corps had its 
effect in more points than the rescue 
of gallant soldiers from an insolent 
and oppressive enemy, or their addi- 
tion of force to the British army. 
Their general character and conduct 
had no slight influence on the British 
soldiery. The remarkable propriety 
of conduct exhibited by the Germans 
in general, whether under arms or off 
duty, their love of music, their free- 
dom from riot and intoxication, their 
scientific knowledge, in a great many 
instances, of the more profound parts 
of their profession, and the striking 
skill, and even the perfection with 
which they performed the duties of 
parade and field-days, were felt b 
the British as an example from whic 
much: was to be learned, and from 
which, when the first aversion of John 
Bull to all foreigners was got over, 
the national good sense learned a great 
deal. The field-practice of the Legion 
artillery was excellent, the cavalry 
manceuvres were the object of con- 
stant admiration, and the gentleman- 
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like conduct and graceful accomplish- 

ments of the officers supported in so- 

ciety the respect which was felt for 

them in their public character. The 

King, highly gratified at their grow- 

ing popularity, paid them marked-at-- 
tention. Wherever any considerable 

body of them were collected for the 

summer, the nobility and gentry of 
the neighbourhood were frequent at- 

tendants on their parades; and the 

Prince of Wales, then “ the observed 

of all observers,” and the Royal Dukes, 

were constantly among them, speak- 

ing their language, listening to their 

admirable bands, and thus conferring 

on them those small kindnesses which 

are felt by all men, and perhaps most 

of all by the soldier. 

’ The Legion were now to give the 
first display of their zeal in the gene- 
ral cause. Napoleon, foiled in the 
hope of invading England, suddenly 
threw back the mass of his force on 
Germany. No aggression of his life 
of war and violence was ever more 
unjustifiable. Austria had studiously 
avoided all offence, but Napoleon was 
determined to make offence where he 
could not find it. _By nature sangui- 
nary, ferocious, and grasping, he had 
already determined to make himself 
master of the Continent. His ambi- 
tion had now found a new stimulant 
in his shame. The contempt with 
which England had met his fictitious 
proposals for peace, the dignity with 
which she had baffled his stratagems, 
and the vigour with which she had 
defied the most arrogant display of 
his power, had begun to draw upon 
him the eyes and the scorn of Europe. 
Unable to make the slightest impres- 
sion on England, unable even to stir 
from the shore, with his vast army 
lying idly on the sands of Boulogne, 
and every cock-boat of the British 
navy throwing shot and shell at its 
ease into his camps, the French Em- 
peror found his diadem daily tarnish- 
ing, and had no resource but to give 
it a new colour in Continental blood. 
Austria, huge but helpless, honest but 
inactive, lay before him equally ex- 
posed and unsuspecting. The eclat 
of victory was essential to hush the 
murmurs of France ; and that vivid, 
yet onptignipled nation, as_ seldom 
cared from what quarter of the world 
the triumph came, provided it sent 
trophies to Paris. The French trum- 
pets were suddenly heard along the 
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whole western border of Germany, 
while all the minor powers were less 
considering who should first resist 
as who should first bow down. The 
tempest, with Napoleon for its minister 
of evil, thundered upon Austria. All 
the Ministers of this great but slug- 
gish power were thrown into confu- 
sion, All her forces were called to 
arms with the wild haste. prophetic of 
defeat. A cry was sent round Europe 
for succour, which was answered only 
by England. Pitt, an immortal name, 
instantly promised to aid the empire 
with heart and hand; a subsidy to a 
vast amount was despatched to Vienna ; 
an army was put under the orders of 
General Cathcart to form a diversion 
in the North; and in November, six 
thousand of the German Legion form- 
ing with the British troops, embarked 
for the Elbe. But those were the 
times of European adversity. Napo- 
leon had plunged upon Austria with 
the rapidity of a famished eagle upon 
its prey. The campaign was already 
closed. The swiftness of his move- 
ments, always a great element of suc- 
cess, had entangled the Austrian ar- 
mies in inextricable ruin. The Aulic 
Council had calculated his advance at 
ten miles a-day. Napoleon seized all 
the carts and carriages on his route, 
threw the muskets and knapsacks of 
his regiment into them, and marched 
his men thirty miles a-day. He thus 
threw himself into the centre of the 
Austrian levies while they were ac- 
tually marching to join their divisions. 
The great Austrian army was flung 
back in terror and confusion on Vien- 
na. The commander-in-chief, Mack, 
was forced to throw himself, with 
twenty thousand men, into Ulm, in 
the hope of arresting for a while the 
progress of the torrent. This despe- 
rate expedient only increased the ge- 
neral ruin. Surrounded, starved, and 
frightened, Mack surrendered within 
a week without firing a shot. Vienna 
then lay open, and capitulated. The 
Russian army had hastened up b 

forced marches to save the city; it 
was too late. Napoleon’s tremendous 
activity had anticipated the whole sys- 
tem of the war. He followed the 


retreating Austrian army, overwhelm- 
ed it, with its Russian affles, in the 
reat battle of Austerlitz, December 
, 1805, and thus breaking down the 
Austrian empire, commenced the series 
of those overwhelming campaigns, in 








which each began with the seizure of 
a capital, and closed with the prostra. 
tion of a kingdom. 

There never was an instance in war 
in which rapidity of movement had 
formed so essential a feature of success, 
If Napoleon’s march had commenced 
but a month later, or had occupied but 
a month more in its progress, he would 
have found the Austrian army drawn 
up on the frontiers of the empire, the 
whole Russian army by its side, the 
levy en masse raised from Hungary to 
the Rhine ; in the north, Prussia ready 
to move on his flank with a hundred 
and fifty thousand men; and the Bri- 
tish expedition of eighteen thousand, 
with the whole armed insurrection of 
the north in its train, ready to aug- 
ment an accumulation of force, which 
no strength of France or sagacity of 
her chieftain could hope to overcome, 
But time was every thing. He flung 
himself on the body of the empire be- 
fore its sinews had time to strengthen, 
or its members to come into use, and 
paralysed its whole power of resist- 
ance by one impetuous and instant 
blow. In 1807, the expedition against 
Copenhagen called the Legion again 
into active service. A communication 
had been made from high authority to 
the British Cabinet, announcing that 
it was the unquestionable determina- 
tion of Napoleon to force Denmark 
into active hostilities against England, 
to seize Holstein, and to equip the 
Danish fleet as a part of that immense 
force with which he meditated once 
more to attempt the invasion of Eng- 
land. It would have been pusillani- 
mity if not madness in the British 
Cabinet to disregard this important 
communication. Time and repulse 
had only embittered Napoleon against 
England. It was notorious that he 
disregarded neutral interests, the faith 
of treaties, and the common principles 
of national law. Denmark, with a 
fleet of eighteen sail of the line, was 
in his grasp; and who could doubt 
that any respect for her neutrality, 
regard for her future welfare, or re- 
luctance to bring the miseries of a 
naval war upon a people who lived by 
commerce, would relax for a moment 
the grasp of a man, who, if he de- 
clared himself a conqueror by neces- 
sity, was a tyrant by nature? The 
English Minister at Copenhagen was 
directed to state the views of his 
country upon the subject, and to de- 
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mand, for the security of England and 
of Denmark herself, that the fleet 
should be sent to a British harbour, 
with a solemn pledge of its restoration 
in the same state at the conclusion of 
a general peace. The Danish Go- 
yernment, corrupted by French influ- 
ence, and the pee awed by French 
power, refused this natural and just 
proposition. The result was neces- 
sarily a declaration of war. 

This expedition deserves a memo- 
rable record in the English annals, 
alike for its wisdom, its vigour, and 
its success. If its importance required 
confirmation, that would be amply 
found in the torrent of abuse poured 
upon it by the whole rabble of Whig- 
gism and Revolution in England. 
The Whigs, always hostile to the na- 
tional triumphs, wrung their hands 
over it as a great public success which 
drove them still further from place, 
the only sensibility which they could 
feel in either public joy or sorrow. 
The Revolutionists libelled it as a 
*breach of those laws’”’ which it was 
their supreme principle to break down 
in every land of the earth; and the 
Napoleonists were loud in famenting 
over what they called an infraction of 
European peace, but which was an 
act of intrepidity and intelligence, 
without their idols, rapacity or habi- 
tual guile. That the English Ministry 
acted upon direct information is long 
since fully established. The unani- 
mous voice of the country has long 
since done them honour for their dis- 
dain of the rabble outcry ;-and Europe, 
which to this hour owes a portion of 
its final safety to this. sagacious coun- 
teraction of the general oppressor, 
still gives its unhesitating applause to 
the bold and triumphant energy of 
England. The only sovereign who 
at the time remonstrated against it, 
was the Russian Emperor; who, of 
all the European sovereigns, had the 
most essential reason to rejoice in its 
success ; who, in all probability, had 
been the original source from which 
the actual information was given to 
the British Cabinet, and who, on the 
French invasion of his empire, actually 
took the same course which had been 
demanded of the Danes, and sent his 
fleet to the harbours of England! But 
Alexander, in 1807, was compelled to 
submit to French influence. In 1812 
he had resumed his station as the head 
of an empire, was entitled to speak the 


language of tianliness; ahd exhibited 
his néw found freeddm it declaring 
his confidetice in the good faith of our 
own illustriotis land. 

On this expedition the whole Le- 
gion, excepting two cavalry regiments, 
were embarked. The British columns 
landed near Copenhagen, Atgust 
16, 1807. The operations were pushed 
without delay; the capital was in- 
vested on the next evening. 

In all military narratives the details 
of the detached services are the most 
interesting. The movements of the 
main body are generally monotonous 
and systematic; our excitement fol- 
lows the dashing and spirited actions 
of the light troops. On the day after 
the investment a capital adventure 
exhibited the activity and enterprise 
of the Legion. 

Captain Krauchenberg, of the 1st 
hussars, being in command of a party 
of the regiment sent out to reconnoitre, 
learnt that a convoy of a hundred an 
eighty waggons, with a strong escort, 
was on its way to the fortress of Fre- 
derickswerk. He proposed to General 
Von Decken to cut off the convey. On 
his arriving at a certain point it was 
ascertained that the convoy had al- 
ready reached the fortress. Deter- 
mined on not coming back as he went, 
the gallant captain now proposed to try 
whether the fortress itself could not be 
taken by surprise ; it was iow ime 
dark, the horses were much fatigued, 
and the fortress was still at a consider- 
able distance ; it was known to be 

arrisoned by a corps raised expressly 
for the defence of the place, and to be 
a strong position. The General as- 
sented, and arriving at one in the 
morning within half a mile of the 
place, halted with the main body, while 
Krauchenberg, with a few men, rode 
forward, took the enemy’s advanced 
piquet prisoners, and sent its officer to 
give the commandant the startling 
intelligence that General Von Der 
Decken, at the head of ten thousand 
men, was in full march upon the pate 
with the intention of stofming it un- 
less it was immediately surrendered. 
The Commandant, an aide-de-camp 
of the Prince Royal of Denmark, sim- 
ple enough to believe the announce- 
ment, and hearing the advance of the 
hussars, which was made with all the 
clamour and parade possible, entered 
into the terms without delay. Eight 
hundred and sixty men surrendered, 
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on condition that they should not serve 
till exchanged, and all the arms and 
ammunition of the fortress were placed 
at the mercy of the captors. 

But a new hazard was now to be 
encountered; it was now daylight, 
and the armed peasantry, discovering 
the smallness of the attacking force, 
began to gather in all directions. That 
their fortress should have been cap- 
tured by a squadron of hussars, instead 
of having yielded to a force of ten 
thousand men, probably hurt the na- 
tional pride as well as awoke the go- 
vernor’s sense of responsibility. Some 
thousands were soon collected, who, 
taking post on a height, began to fire. 
The greater part, however, being 
armed with pitchforks, they were 
charged by a part of the squadron and 
dispersed. The General now finding 
that all the woods and villages in his 
direct road began to be filled with the 


peasantry, changed his route, moved. 


the squadron by a detour into the 


open country, and finally reached his. 


seatiers in safety. The defeat of the 
anes at Kiog, by Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, and the bombardment of Co- 
penhagen, produced the capitulation, 
September 7th. By the 2lst of Oc- 
tober the whole army was under 
weigh for England, with the Danish 
fleet in itstrain. Never had so mag- 
nificent a naval spectacle been seen in 
the North; a thousand sail, among 
which were forty-five sail of the line, 
fifteen frigates, and a crowd of other 
vessels of war sweeping through the 
narrow passage of the Sound ; but the 
passage of the fleet homewards was 
stormy, and between casualties on 
shore and shipwreck, the Legion alone 
had lost eleven hundred and seventy- 
five men, and thirty-six officers, on 
this memorable expedition. 

But another and more comprehen- 
sive field was now to be opened to the 
British arms. In 1808 the glorious 
insurrection of Spain broke out; Eng- 
land threw herself into the contest 
with all the enthusiasm of the natural 
guardians of freedom, and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, at the head of an expedi- 
tion of nine thousand men, was in- 
stantly sent to Portugal. The descrip- 
tion given by a German officer of the 
appearance of the fleet at sea shows 
the feeling of a poet in the language 
of a painter. 

« There is,” says this officer, “‘some- 
thing imposing in the appearance of 
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a large fleet of transports under full 
sail. The mass of troop-ships in the 
centre—the accompanying men-of-war 
ranged in front, rear, and on the flanks, 
and the whole advancing under the 
safe guidance of the Commodore, 
with all the order of an army march- 
ing across a vast plain! Towards 
evening is heard the signal for re-as- 
sembling the ships, and those whose 
bad sailing has prevented them from 
keeping up with the rest, come slowly 
and orderly to their proper stations. 
Then, should it fall calm, not an un- 
frequent occurrence at the close of a 
summer’s day, the vessels are seen 
fixed, as it were, like houses on the 
glassy surface of the deep. The sun 
majestically descends into the vast 
mirror which has reflected his image, 
and just as the last mild rays of the 
cheering planet have faded from our 
view, and a profound stillness reigns, 
the evening guns burst forth their 
simultaneous signals from the men-of- 
war, whose mingled music, wafted 
in double harmony throughout the 
fleet, closes this magic scene.” 

At the close of this campaign, the 
Legion joined General Moore’s army, 
and took a distinguished part in the 
fighting on the memorable retreat into 
Galicia. It is now ascertained that 
the gallant and unfortunate Moore 
was deceived by the Spanish governor 
of Madrid, whose object seems to have 
been to betray him into the grasp of 
Napoleon; who, with upwards of a 
hundred thousand men, was waiting 
to fall upon the British army of 21,000. 
When the retreat was finally deter- 
mined on, the cavalry, of course, formed 
therear-guard. The German hussars, a 
very fine corps, were almost constantly 
engaged. The capture of General Le 
Febvre, and the defeat of his squadrons 
of the Imperial guard, was one of the 
most brilliant incidents of the period. 
Its narrative is given from the memoirs 
of a British officer, Sir Loftus Otway. 
The German hussars, after passing the 
Esla, of which the bridge was blown 
up, had been promised a day’s rest 
from the harassing duties of the rear- 
guard, with the exception of a party 
of twenty, who made the outlying 
picquet ; the rest were ordered to un- 
saddle and make up their horses for 
the night. Fortunately Majot Von 
Linsengen took upon himself to mo- 
dify this order, and desired that the 
horses of the 3d hussars should not be 
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unsaddled. He thought that though 
the bridge was down, the river might 
be forded, andthe rear-guard surprised. 
The event verified his precaution, for 
at daybreak the Frenchcavalry, though 
they were unable to find a ford, swam 
the river, to the amount of five or six 
hundred chasseurs of the Imperial 
Guard. They immediately pushed 
Colonel Otway with his picquet with- 
in half a mile of Benevente. The 
Colonel, who now began to fear that 
the British cavalry would be surprised 
in their quarters, gallantly determined 
to gain what time he could, and with 
his small force of only sixty men, took 
up a position, where the mud walls of 
some gardens protected his flanks, and 
there awaited the advance of the 
French. The in-lying picquet soon 
joined, and made up his number to 
about a hundred and fifty. The French 
had halted, leaving a squadron ad- 
vanced in their front. . The Colonel 
bravely charged. this squadron ; the 
officer in command was killed, and the 
squadron broken into fragments. In 
the mean-time, the alarm had been 
sounded in Benevente, and three troops 
of the 3d hussars, prepared by the 
prudence of Von Linsengen, galloped 
to the field. The whole now, under 
the command of General Stewart (the 
Marquis of Londonderry) and Colonel 
Otway, charged the French; but the 
clayey nature of the ground ren. 
dered it so heavy for the horses, 
that the charge was comparatively 
slow, the squadrons mixed, and the 
whole became an affair of the sabre. 
During this mé/ée the inhabitants of 
Benevente, looking from the walls and 
windows, continued shouting, “ Vivan 
les Ingleses.”” The remainder of the 
3d hussars now came into the field, 
and Lord Paget, the commander of 
the cavalry, galloping up, headed a 
third charge. The French were in- 
stantly broken, two hundred were 
killed or taken, the rest were driven 
into the river. This was one of the 
most showy affairs of the: campaign. 
The Imperial chasseurs had been fa- 
mous for boasting of what they would 
do whenever they should be suffered 
to attack the British. It was said that 
they had peculiarly petitioned for leave 
to annihilate the British rear-guard ; 
and luckily for their boast, the petition 
was granted, and the action having 
taken place in the sight of the whole 
French army in the heights above the 
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Esla, their disgrace was not to be con- 
cealed. They never afterwards made 
any figure in the campaign. In the 
course of the pursuit a young private 
of the hussars, named Bergmann, who 
had already cut down a French officer, 
and taken his sword and sabretache, 
had come up with an officer in agreen 
frock and cocked hat, who rode in rear 
of the flying squadrons. The officer 
made a thrust at him with his sword, 
and when he saw the German -pre- 
paring to return the blow, calledgfor 
quarter... In the next moment an Eng- 
lish hussar, close behind, took the 
bridle of the prisoner’s horse, and 
marched him away. Bergmann, a 
lad of nineteen, unconscious of the 
prize he had made, galloped on, and 
it was not till he returned to his quar- 
ters, that he discovered his prisoner to 
have been General Le Febvre. © This 
capture was afterwards disputed by the 
soldier who had carried off the Gene- 
ral, but Bergmann’s claim was sub- 
sequently proved, and he received the 
Guelphic medal. 

The close of the campaign by the 
retreat to Corunna, though crowned 
by victory, supplies one of the striking 
illustrations of the change of fortune 
in war. The cause of Spain seemed 
to be utterly extinguished. . Three 
French armies were marching upon 
Portugal. Sir John Cradock, with a 
few thousand men left to defend, was 
palpably unable to sustain any attack. 
An intention of withdrawing the Bri- 
tish was actually decided on in the 
English Cabinet ; when suddenly the 
manly and fortunate resolution was 
adopted of defending the oldest of the 
allies of England to the last. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley was named to the 
command, and from that hour the 
whole scene of ill success, depression, 
and doubt, was changed for decision, 
vigour, and victory. On the 5th of 
May Sir Arthur reviewed the British 
army at Coimbra. In the words of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, “ this was 
a most imposing and most magnificent 
spectacle.” To some of the troops 
which stood that day under arms it 
is not going too far to affirm that the 
world could produce none superior. 
Of this description were the brigade 
of guards, the 29th, the 83d, and the 
four battalions of the King’s German 
Legion. Yet this whole army, .with 
which Sir Arthur was to save the 
Peninsula, amounted only to 14,500 
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infantry, 1500 cavalry, and 24 guns, 
England having at that moment at 
home upwards of a hundred troops of 
the line, with 20,000 cavalry, and ar- 
tillery enough to have assaulted all the 
fortresses of Europe. Such were the 
feeble aids which were given to the 
genius of Wellington. The first en- 
terprise showed the spirit of the 
campaign. By one of the most bril- 
liant exploits of modern war, within 
a week from the commencement 
of the campaign he surprised Soult 
at Oporto, occasioned him a loss of 
five hundred killed and wounded on 
the spot, took his guns, his ammuni- 
tion, his hospitals, and his dinner, and 
drove him and his army naked out of 
Portugal. The German Legion were 
hotly engaged in the battle of Tala- 
vera, fought in July, 1809. They lost 
in killed and wounded upwards of a 
thousand men, and fifty officers. The 
artillery were so admirably worked, 
that it received the praise of Welling- 
ton. One of the sergeants, named 
Bostaimann, exhibited on this occa- 
sion a remarkable presence of mind. 
This sergeant, with some gunners and 
workmen, had been appointed to sup- 
ply one of the batteries from the am- 
munition-waggons in its rear. The 
enemy's shells having set fire to the 
dry heath, Bostalmann was constantly 
obliged to change the positions of the 
waggons in order to preserve them 
from the flames which were spreading 
in every direction. Two of them were 
conveyed away in safety from the road, 
but from the spreading of the flames the 
two remaining ones seemed devoted to 
destruction. Bostalmann saw all the 
danger, but, being a man of intelli- 
gence as well as a good soldier, con- 
ceived that the blowing up of the 
waggons might occasion the loss of 
the battle, and besides the confusion 
which it must produce, the battery to 
which they belonged formed the key 
of the position of the allied army. 
His four workmen ran away, through 
fear of an instant explosion, but with 
his four gunners he rushed through the 
flames, and at the most imminent ha- 
zard of life, dragged away the wag- 
gons to a spot which was not yet on 
fire. He there awaited the coming 
up of some limbers, which enabled him 
to remove the waggons finally to a 
place of safety. For this service he 
was afterwards rewarded with a com- 
mission. The German Legion were 
now employed in all the services of 





the British troops in Europe. About 
three thousand were with Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. Another division joined 
with the Sicilian corps in the invasion 
of Italy, and a third in the expedition 
to the Scheldt. This expedition suc. 
ceeded in so few of its objects, that its 
very conception has been called a na- 
tional blunder. Yet it is unquestion- 
able that no British expedition during 
the war was more wisely conceived, 
constructed on a more effective scale, 
or directed to objects of more import- 
ant and pressing value. — Its purpose 
was to destroy the French fleet, build- 
ing, and the dock-yards of Antwerp 
and Flushing, to destroy all the French 
dock-yards on the coast, to render the 
Scheldt no longer navigable for ships 
of war, to seize’ and keep possession 
of Flushing, which might be easily 
made impregnable, and thus clap a 
perpetual padlock on invasion from 
the North seas; distract the attention 
of France from the war in Austria 
and the Peninsula; and form a rally- 
ing point for the notorious and grow- 
ing discontents of the North. To ac- 
complish these objects, England sent 
the finest army that had ever left her 
shores, a force of 40,000 men, with a 
powerful fleet, and paralysed the 
whole by the unfortunate appointment 
of the Earl of Chatham to the com- 
mand. 

It is, of course, not our purpose, after 
so long an interval, either to praise the 
project or censure the General unne- 
cessarily. But it has been long since 
quite undisputed that the whole affair 
was merely a matter of time; that if 
Lord Chatham had not lingered in the 
most extraordinary manner, nothing 
could have saved Antwerp; that the 
whole province was utterly naked of 
troops; that, to make up a show of de- 
fence, they were actually obliged to 
mount the works with the charity boys 
from the city schools; that all was con- 
sternatioh; and that Antwerp must 
have surrendered, fleet, stores, dock- 
yard, and city, at the first summons, 
The result would have been to para- 
lyse the power of invasion in its most 
perilous point; to save the expense of 
a British fleet blockading the Dutch 
coast; and to establish a British garri- 
son on that coast early enough to be 
protected from the autumnal diseases 
of the islands in a great degree, or 
perhaps altogether. Lord Chatham’s 
tardiness, however, would hear of no- 
thing but making regular approaches, 
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when the whole success was calcula. 
ted on the idea of a surprise. He ac+ 
cordingly spent three weeks in sub- 
duing Flushing when he ought not to 
have wasted three days, employed 
himself in bombarding a wretched fish- 
ing town when he ought to have been 
burning the fleet at Antwerp ; and, ac- 
cordingly, having thus occupied him- 
self in absurdly reducing to ruins the 
very town which he proposed to make 
his fortress, he found that the French 
had sent troops enough to make an at- 
tack on Antwerp ridiculous ; and with 
such laurels as he could gather from 
the smugglers of Flushing, returned 
to England. The troops, disgusted 
and dispirited, felt the epidemic with 
fatal force, the island was finally aban- 
doned, and on the 25th of Decemberthe 
army arrived in England, having lost 
probably a fourth of their numbers by 
disease. 

The battle of Talavera exhibited, 
in the strongest contrast, how much 
of the fate of armies and the honour of 
nations depends upon the ability of 
the commander. Wellington, with a 
third of the foree which Chatham led 
against the mouldering walls of a 
Dutch smuggling town, had fought 
the French army, amounting to little 
less than 70,000 men; had beaten 
them in along and daring encounter ; 
and after having given this proof of 
British gallantry in the field, was to 
prove that superior activity, intelli- 
gence, and decision in movement, 
which form the finest qualities of the 
great soldier. The loss of the British 
at Talavera, in killed and wounded, 
was scarcely less than 5000. The 
two French armies of Victor and 
Soult were coming up, by forced 
marches, to cut off the retreat of the 
British to Portugal. Cuesta would 
neither march nor fight, and Welling- 
ton, more embarrassed than assisted 
by his stubborn ally, threw himself 
behind the Tagus. Spain, now left 
to itself, was instantly overrun by the 
French, and Wellington, with the eye 
of genius, saw where the true defence 
of Portugal was to be made, and, with 
the heart of a hero, resolved to defend 
it to the last. In February, 1810, he 
commenced the design of arming the 
line of Torres Vedras. The advance 
of the French now made the duty of 
the outposts remarkably active, and 
the German dragoons, always distin- 
guished for their vigilance, excited so 
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much wrath in the enemy, that the 
French General comman the out- 
posts was said to have offered 100 
doubloons to any party who would cut 
down one of the small cavalry picquets. 
Of course a good deal of skirmishing 
took place between the outposts. In 
those affairs a private in the hussars 
was remarkable for his alertness and - 
dexterity. His skill in horsemanship 
and the use of the sword made him so 
conspicuous to the French, that they 
used to cry out, “ Ah, nous voila, Mon- 
sieur Schroeder.” It has been ascer- 
tained that, between the years 1810 
and 1812, this brave fellow cut down 
twelve of the enemy, wounded many, 
and took twenty-seven prisoners. 

On the 29th of June a showy af- 
fair took place in front of the British 
army. An hour before daybreak the 
French cavalry poured upon Gallegos, 
where Colonel Von Arentschild had 
taken post with a party of the 16th 
Dragoons, and a squadron of hussars. 
Captain Krauchenberg, seeing the 
importance of immediately checking 
the enemy’s progress, led his squad- 
ron forward at a gallop to within fif- 
teen paces of the French line, then 
spreading it out into a line of skir- 
mishers, engaged in a sharp fire with 
the advance of the enemy, seconded 
by two guns of the British horse-ar- 
tillery. The enemy, perplexed at this 
sudden reception, and not knowing 
the feeble force before them, imme- 
diately came to a stop. Daylight saw 
three regiments of French cavalry he- 
sitating before a squadron of hussars. 
General Crawford having ordered that 
nothing should be hazarded against 
the superior force of the enemy, the 
hussars nowretreated, having first sent 
the artillery to gain a position beyond 
a bridge which they must pass. The 
French eame after them in full gallop. 
The Captain of the hussars, seeing 
that the enemy had fallen into some 
confusion in crowding over the bridge, 
suddenly charged the division which 
had passed, and broke through them, 
though three times their number. The 
French moved on again, were a se- 
cond time charged, and a second time 
broken. An order now came up from 
Wellington to retreat upon the infan- 
try reserve. The French were thus 
drawn on, received a heavy discharge 
from the troops, feined up, and retired, 
having been utterly foiled in their at- 
tempt at surprise, and having expe- 
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rienced considerable loss in men and 
horses. The conduct of the cavalry 
on this day was an object of general 
admiration. Crawford made a speech 
to the hussars in German, and ‘praised 
them in a written order. They re- 
ceived the still higher testimonial of a 
letter from Wellington, stating his 
high satisfaction at their conduct, and 
declaring, that he would take the first 
opportunity of laying before the King 
his opinion of their excellent corps. 
The battle of Busaco, on the 27th of 
September, followed, which cost the 
French about 5000 men. On the re- 
treat of the army, the light division 
and a squadron of the Legion remain- 
ed on the heights of Busaco, to observe 
the French movements. Heretheirex- 
ploits were of another, yet scarcely less 
interesting description. Early in the 
morning, large bodies of men wereseen 
in the valley, and the squadron were 
sent down to ascertain what they were. 
They found them to be peasants of 
the surrounding country, who, infu- 
riated by the rapine of the French, had 
come evidently for the purpose of cut- 
ting the throats of all whom they 
found alive on the field. They had 
now between three and four hundred 
wounded men in their hands, abandon- 
ed by the extraordinary inhumanity of 
Massena, and expecting to be massa- 
cred every moment. The sight of 
the hussars gave them new hope ; they 
implored their protection ; and the ho- 
nest Germans, procuring some litters, 
conveyed them from the field to a 
neighbouring convent, where they 
were taken care of by the monks. The 
whole march to Torres Vedras was a 
continual cavalry fight, and the last 
exploit, before entering the lines, was 
a dash of a hussar squadron against 
the French advance of chasseurs, who 
were imprudent enough to march at 
too great a distance from their infant- 
ry. The hussars turned on them so 
suddenly, that they broke, leaving an 
officer and nineteen menin their hands. 
On the night of the 14th of Novem- 
ber, Massena commenced that retro- 
grade movementwhich delivered Portu- 
gal; gave thefirst turn of the tide to the 
affairs of Europe; stripped the French 
General of his laurels; and placed 
Wellington in the first rank of military 
fame. 

While their countrymen were gain- 
ing honour under Wellington, a por- 
tion of the Legion had become active- 
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ly employed under Graham in the 
south of Spain. The French Marshal 
Victor had taken the command of the 
force investing Cadiz. Graham bold- 
ly determined to attack him in. his 
lines. The British corps amounted 
to about 4000 men, the Spaniards to 
about 13,000, under the command of 
Don Manuel Lepena, Captain-Gene- 
ral of Andalusia. Graham, to soothe 
the Spanish pride, unfortunately sub- 
mitted to act under this incapable of. 
ficer, and thus plunged into one of the 
most hazardous enterprizes of the 
whole war. Victor, with 9000 of the 
best troops of France, waited behind 
the forest of Chiclana, to fall on the 
British by surprise, while every move- 
ment of the miserable Spaniard was 
evidently regarded by him as only em- 
barrassing the English General. The 
hussars broke through the French 
dragoons, and took guns and prison- 
ers. This was one of the most trying ac- 
tions of the war, but one which gave 
the finest evidence of the innate bra- 
very of the British soldier. Graham 
was unquestionably taken by surprise 
through the unaccountable tardiness 
of the Spaniards, but their charge on 
the French wasirresistible, and in this 
short encounter the French lost two 
generals, 400 prisoners, and upwards 
of 2000 in killed and wounded. . 
During the whole of the Peninsular 
campaigns, the French possessed an 
advantage which nothing could coun- 
teract but the most distinguished intre- 
pidity and intelligence. Their facili- 
ties for receiving reinforcements from 
the immense population of France, and 
the rigorous measures by which Na- 
poleon maintained his conscriptions, 
filled up all their losses with such ra- 
pidity, that defeat seemed to be inef- 
fectual. Ip September, 1811, Mar- 
mont, at the head of 54,000 infantry 
and 6000 horse, marched to raise the 
blockade of Ciudad Rodrigo. The 
cavalry action at El Bodon was a 
conspicuous affair. The position was 
a rocky ridge, intersected by strong 
defiles, held by three squadrons of the 
hussars, two of the 1]th, and the 5th 
regiment, with some guns, the whole 
under the command of General Victor 
Alten. The French, under General 
Montbrun, amounting to two thou- 
sand cavalry, followed by infantry and 
guns, rapidly advanced in three co- 
Jumns against the front and flanks of 
the position. The centre column 
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a squadron was posted under Captain 
Poten. ‘This officer, knowing that to 
await the charge must be destruction, 
spurred forward against the head of 
the column, and drove it upon the rear. 
The second squadron, under Captain 
Bergmann, instantly followed, and, 
throwing its additional weight into 
the charge, rolled up the whole co- 
Jumn in the greatest confusion. The 
French right and left columns had in 
the mean-time attacked the guns and 
the flanking squadrons. Here the vi- 
vacity of their attack promised more 
success. They took two of the guns; 
but the gallant British 5th moving up, 
actually charged the cavalry with the 
bayonet, retook the guns, and drove 
the horsemen down the hill. The 
French, however, now came crowd- 
ing on. Their superiority of num- 
bers gave them every advantage ; for 
the entire of Alten’s cavalry, British 
and German, had originally amount- 
ed only to 340. Those had begun to 
suffer severely, the action having last- 
ed several hours. The brave Berg- 
mann had received a mortal wound, 
Paten had lost an arm, forty-four of 
the hussars had fallen. The British 
cavalry had lost equally in proportion, 
but such was their determination, that 
the French were unable, though they 
too fought chivalrously, togain ground. 
At length an order arrived from Wel- 
lington for their retreat towards the 
main body ; but this was a still more 
perilous exploit. Their march was to 
be six miles across a plain, in the face 
of a force of cavalry at least six times 
their own number. The infantry 
threw themselves into square, sup- 
ported by Alten’s cavalry and Arents- 
childs’ guns. The French horse con- 
tinued to gallop round the square, and 
fire on it with their artillery ; but the 
British musketry still kept them at 
bay, until the whole division entered 
the intrenched position at Gumaldo. 
On this day the enemy were calcula- 
ted to have lost a thousand men. 
Those brave men had the honour of a 
panegyric from Wellington. In a 
general order the observation of the 
army was drawn to their conduct, as 
‘‘ affording a memorable example of 
what can be effected by steadiness, 
discipline, and confidence. It is im- 
possible,” said the Duke, “ that any 
troops can, at any time, be exposed to 
the attack of numbers relatively great- 
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er than those which attacked the troops 
under: Major-General Colville aud 
Major-General Alten on the 25th of 
September ; and the Commander of 
the Forces recommends the conduct of 
these 'troops to the particular attention 
of the officers and soldiers of the army, 
as an example to be followed in all 
such circumstances.” 

The next exploit of the hussars was 
the brilliant affair of the surprise of 
Gerard and his army. Gerard had 
been ordered to levy contributions on 
the inhabitayts of Caceres ; Castanos, 
a Spanish General, applied for aid to 
Lord Hill, who immediately advanced. 
That the Frenchman should have been 
surprised is extraordinary, as he must 
have known that a British corps was 
advancing, as the Germans had driven 
in his cavalry but two days before the 
surprise. On the 27th of October, the 
Germans having discovered that the 
French: were within a short league, 
General Hill halted for the night, and 
at two in the morning the whole mo- 
ved forward to the attack. When 
within a mile of the village of Aroya, 
the whole force was formed into three 
columns, and advanced in ‘ silence. 
The French were wholly unprepared ; 
the night was dark and stormy; no 
fires had been allowed in the British 
camp; and singular as this want of 
vigilance was, the enemy seemed to 
have forgotten that the British corps, 
whose cavalry had attacked them but 
a few days before, were in existence. 
It happened that while the troops were 
forming, a heavy storm of rain set in, 
which so completely concealed their 
approach, that their advance was ac- 
tually in the village before the alarm 
was given. Early as it was, a part of 
the French corps had already march- 
ed out, but about 2500 infantry and 
400 cavalry were still in the place. 
Nothing could offer a stronger in- 
stance of the value of striking the 
blow at the moment than the. whole 
expedition. 1f Lord Hill had delayed 
the attack but ten minutes, the whole 
French force would probably have es- 
caped, for the last column were ac- 
tually moving out of the town on their 
road to Merida when the. British ap- 
peared. The enemy broke, after the 
first dash of the British bayonet ; the 
cavalry were first pursued ; the Ger- 
mans, under Major Bussche, with a 
squadron of the light dragoons in re- 
serve, were instantly at their heels, 








and, with a flooded ravine to cross, 
charged the French rear-guard. The 
rear-guard was broke, and the whole 
body was driven into a wild flight for 
nearly two miles. Some French squa- 
drons now appeared, coming up to 
protect the fugitives ; the squadron of 
the ninth now charged; the French 
were again driven in, and the whole 
body hurried off on the road to Meri- 
da. In this attack the cavalry took 
upwards of 200 prisoners, two guns, 
a howitzer, anda General of Brigade. 
In the mean-time, the British infantry 

_ had captured the French battalions 
almost to a man, including their Ge- 
neral and all his staff. During one of 
the skirmishes that followed, a hussar, 
named Olvermann, seeing his officer, 
who was prominent in a charge, fight- 
ing in the midst of the French cavalry, 
and evidently in great personal dan- 
ger, plunged into the mélée, cut down 
two French dragoons who had attack- 
ed the officer together, and brought 
him off in safety. The hussar was 
deservedly rewarded by immediate 
promotion. ~ 

The commencement of the cam- 
paign in 1812 was one of the most 
brilliant that had hitherto distinguish- 
ed the Peninsular army. In the depth 
of one of the severest winters, Wel- 
lington stormed Ciudad Rodrigo while 
Marmont wasrapidly advancing to the 
relief of the place. This exploit was 
followed by the still more desperate 
assault of Badajos in the face of Soult. 
Thus in a little more than two months, 
in the most trying season of the year, 
in the face of two powerful French 
armies, commanded by two of the 
ablest Marshals in the service of Na- 
poleon, two fortresses of the first rank 
had been captured at the point of the 
bayonet, and the French Marshals left 
with no other employment than to 
look on at the positions of an enemy, 
who, with less than half their force, 
baffled, anticipated, perplexed, and 
beat them wherever they came in eon- 
tact with him. 

The battle of Salamanca, fought in 
July of this year, established the cha- 
raeter of the British as a “ manceuv- 
ring army.” Marmont, celebrated 
among his countrymen as one of the 
ablest tacticians of France, was com- 
pletely out-mancuvred. After three 
days of movements, with a force be- 
fore which Wellington was on the 


point of retreating, from a knowledge 
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of its numerical superiority, he was* 


attacked in the midst of a manceuyre 
by which he proposed to * prevent 
the British from escape,” saw his army 
pierced in the centre, and learned the 
qualities of the General opposed to 
him by the loss of no less than 26,000 
men, of whom 7000 were prisoners, 

The cavalry were now ordered to 
pursue the flying French. The Ger- 
man brigade of dragoons, under Ma- 
jor-General Von Bock, having Anson's 
light brigade in front, moved in full 
trot towards the village of Garcia 
Hernandez. About a league onward 
the French were found, with several 
battaliens of infantry in square, artil- 
lery, and cavalry—a kind of rear-guard 
of Clausel’s army. This was one of 
the most remarkable days in the annals 
of the Legion. As the French in- 
fantry and guns were hidden by the 
inequalities of the ground, Wellington 
ordered the Germans to charge their 
cavalry. The charge was first made 
by Anson’s brigade, who drove in the 
left wing of the enemy’s horse. The 
foremost squadrons of Bock’s dra- 
goons next charged the right wing, 
but, on advancing in pursuit, found 
themselves suddenly exposed to an in- 
fantry fire, by which they lost men 
and horses. The moment was critical. 
Von Decken, the officer commanding 
the following squadron, felt that if he 
advanced according to the order, his 
squadron must be exposed to the fire 
of a dense square. In this diffieulty 
he took the daring resolution of charg- 
ing the infantry at once. 

As this square stood lowest on the 
slope of the hill, the Germans moved 
against it with order, though under a 
heavy fire of musketry. When within 
a hundred yards of the enemy, the fire 
unfortunately mortally wounded the 
brave Von Decken, killed his lieute- 
nant, and struck down several others ; 
but at this moment Von Gleichen, the 
eaptain of the next troop, galloping 
up, led the squadron, amid a shower 
of bullets, against two sides of the 
square. The French were four deep ; 
the two front ranks kneeling, with 
fixed bayonets, the two rear ranks 
firing. But, while all was doubtful, 
a dragoon horse, which had received 
a bullet, fell with its rider on the 
bayonets. This singular accident de- 
cided the fate of the square. A space 
was opened in the kneeling ranks ; the 
dragoons burst in, and the whole bat- 
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ers. The officer commanding the 
second, seeing the result of this bold 
attempt, led his troopers against a 
square higher up on the slope. It 
poured a heavy fire upon him; but 
the charge equally succeeded, and the 
battalion was destroyed. The fugi- 
tives from these encounters next at- 
tempted to form a third square. This, 
too, was broken by a charge of the 
third squadron. The loss of the Ger- 
mans in this gallant exploit was up- 
wards of 100 killed and wounded ; 
but the French lost in prisoners alone 
1400 men, with the commander of the 
brigade. 

This service attracted the admira- 
tion of the whole army. Wellington, 
who knew how to honour soldiership 
in the way suited to its feelings better 
than any man alive, showed his sense 
of this brilliant action, by immediately 
appointing a guard from the brigade 
to attend himself, granting them, be- 
sides, “two days rest on the field of 
battle,” and finished these testimonies 
of high consideration by these words, 
in his official account of the great 
battle :— 

“I have never witnessed a more 
gallant charge than was made upon 
the enemy's infantry by the heavy 
brigade of the King’s German Legion, 
under Major-General Von Bock, which 
was completely successful, and the 
whole body of infantry, consisting of 
three battalions of the enemy’s first 
division, were made prisoners.” 

Even this was not the close of their 
rewards ; the services of the Legion 
had long attracted notice in England, 
and this occasion was justly taken of 
showing the national respect for those 
‘brave and remarkably well-conducted 
men. By an order from the War- 
Office, August 1812, it was notified 
that “the King’s German Legion 
having so frequently distinguished 
themselves against the enemy, and 

articularly upon the oceasion of the 
Tate victory obtained near Salamanca, 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
is pleased, in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majesty, to command that 
the officers who are now serving with 
temporary rank in the several regiments 
of that corps, shall have permanent 
rank in the British army from the 
date of their respective commissions.” 

The pursuit of the French army was 
one continued skirmish on the road to 
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Madrid, the cavalry, of course, always 
in front; and taking prisoners. One 
day a curious event occurred, which 
excited general amusement. A hussar 
patrol, consisting of a corporal and 
five men, was seen coming back with 
two. officers and twenty-three mounted 
prisoners. This event happened in the 
following way:—The prisoners be- 
longed to a corps of Spanish chasseurs 
which had been formed by King Jo- 
seph, and put under the command of 
French officers. The party were in 
the village of Blaseo Sancho. A pri- 
vate hussar, named Kastorff, was the 
principal performer on this occasion. 
After the patrol had captured four 
chasseurs who were posted as videttes 
outside the village, Kastorff went in- 
stantly to a house in which the rest of 
the detachment were stationed, direct- 
ed two of his comrades to fire through 
the windows, entered the house alone, 
and, sword in hand, drove the whole 
detachment from room te room, until 
they could go no further, and surren- 
dered. ‘Twenty-nine horses were 
found in the stables, and the whole 
were brought safely to the head- 
quarters of the brigade. The gallant 
private was mentioned in Welling- 
ton’s despatch, and was made a cer- 
poral. 

After the failure of the assault on 
Burgos, the only failure of the war, a 
result entirely owing to the deficiency 
of siege artillery, Wellington having 
but three eighteen-pounders and five 
howitzers, the army, pressed by the su- 
perior numbers of the French, moved 
to its rear from the Douro. Theser- 
vices of the cavalry now came again 
into requisition, and one of the most 
desperate cavalry fights of the war took 
place at the Venta Del Pozo. The 
French cavalry in the Peninsula were 
always remarkably numerous, gener- 
ally highly trained, and the service 
suiting the alacrity and animation of 
the national character, and giving 
opportunities of personal distinction 
which are seldom to be found in the 
infantry, the mélées were in general 
remarkably vivid. Perhaps in the 
annals of war no two armies ever ex- 
hibited two more daring encounters of 
cavalry. The British charge, where- 
ever it could be made against any thing 
approaching to an equality of force, 
was always successful ; instant, head. 
long, and desperate, its dash was irre- 
sistible, The German cayalry, brave 
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by nature and admirably disciplined, 
was woes ready, always in order, 
and equally capital in the charge, and 
in the retreat. The French cavalry, 
unquestionably brave, compensated for 
its deficiencies in other points by its 
vast superiority in numbers, the quick- 
ness with which it rallied,-and the 
chivalrous gallantry of its officers. In 
those combats, the officers of the high- 
est rank mingled like the common 
men, and instances of skill and bravery 
that might have figured in history 
were matters of daily occurrence. 

In the action of the Venta, Welling- 
ton, moving his principal force to- 
wards a line seven leagues in the rear, 
ordered the brigades of Anson and 
Halkett to remain in front until they 
should be driven in by the enemy. 
Halkett placed his light infantry bri- 
. gade behind a brook, on whose bushy 
banks a part of his battalion were con- 
cealed. Anson's cavalry were in the 
front. At nine in the morning the 
French advanced, and the cavalry on 
both sides became engaged. The Ger- 
man battalion in ambuscade now threw 
in a heavy fire, and the French in- 
stantly retreated, halting at a short 
distance. As they advanced again, 
with their numbers reinforced, and 
threatening to surround the British 
position, the British and Germans were 
ordered to draw back about half a 
-eague. Here the light battalions oc- 
cupied a height, while the cavalry 
halted in the plain. The French, now 
having the open country before them, 
moved on in great force, threatening 
to turn their left. Wellington, who 
was now with the rear-guard, instantly 
ordered the infantry to form squares, 
and move to a pass four miles off to 
secure the retreat of the cavalry. An- 
son now gallantly advanced, and by a 
succession of charges, kept off the 
French until the infantry had come in 
sight of the pass, where they found 
Von Bock’s heavy brigade formed in 
line and waiting to protect them. By 
some mistake the heavy brigade had 
not received orders to charge until the 
French had crossed the bridge, over a 
canal in their front, in too great num- 
bers to be effectually opposed. The 
Germans then charged, broke through 
the first line of the French, but were 
eventually obliged to retire, from the 
superior force of the enemy. The in- 
fantry were now to bear the brunt of 
the attack ; the light battalions had 





continued their retreat, mare 
columns ready to form square. T 

French, rushing after the cavalry; 
charged the first battalion, which threw 
itself intosquare, andgallantly repelled 
thecharge. The French subsequently 
charged the two battalions in succes- 
sion, but before reaching the bayonet, 
received so murderous a fire in the 
squares, that they fell back, marking 
their way by the fall of men and 
horses. The contest was now evi- 
dently hopeless on the part of the 
enemy, but gathering in masses 6n the 
rear and right of the squares, they 
seemed for awhile preparing to try 
their fortune again; the battalions 
suddenly opened a fire from their rear 
ranks, so heavy that the French mov- 
ed off without delay, and though they 
continued to follow the retreat, no fur- 
ther charges were made. The troops 
now moved on for two hours, at the 
end of which, having a halt to refresh, 
Colonel Halkett communicated to the 
battalions Lord Wellington’s “ thanks 
for the gallant manner in which they 
had covered the retreat of the cavalry,” 
and the whole reached the position of 


in 


the army at Torquemada at two in the- 


morning! The loss in this active day 
fell chiefly on the cavalry ; yet to those 
who calculate the peril of such encoun- 
ters, from the means of destruction 


which they exhibit, the pistol, carbine, | 


and sabre perpetually at work in the 
hands of bold and dexterous men, it 
must be surprising to see how small 
was the actual loss, at least on the side 
of the allies; the Germans, though 
they were for a while mingled .with 
the French squadrons, having but two 
officers and eleven privates killed, and 
thirty-six wounded ; but in the médée 
they lost thirty-nine, taken prisoners. 
The loss of the French, of course, 
could not be exactly known, as they 
have no gazettes, and they make a 
point of keeping silence on such sub- 
jects. But General Caffarelle’s des- 
patch describes the combat as one “ of 
remarkable fierceness,”’ and as’ an _in- 
stance, states that the colonel and six 
officers of the legion of gendarmes 
had been wounded, that the lancers 
of Berg had many officers wounded, 
and that in the 15th regiment of chas- 
seurs the colonel and all the officers 
except two had received sabre-cuts 
or contusions. 

In the retreat towards Rodrigo, on 
the 15th of November, Victor Alten’s 
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cavalry forming the rear- , con- 
sisting of but six squadrons, the French 
came on with their old superiority of 
number, and attacked him with four- 
teen squadrons. An instance of intre- 
pidity and intelligence of one of the 
hussars which occurred here, deserves 

to berecorded. Colonel Waters, well 
known as one of the most distinguish- 
ed officers of the British staff, lying 
sick in a village through which the 
rear squadron of hussars passed on the 
retreat, Captain Aly, commanding the 
squadron, well aware of the loss which 
the army would sustain by the Colo- 
nel’s capture, sent a brave soldier, 
named Etherott, to try to bring him 
off; the squadron passed on, while the 
hussar, going to the Colonel’s quarters, 
took him out of his bed, dressed him, 
got his horse ready, and leading him 
from the village, made an attempt to 
join the squadron ; but the French had 
already intercepted their march, and 
no resource remained but that of mak- 
ing along detour. The Colonel’s ill- 
ness prevented his riding fast, and by 
the time they reached a village where 
the hussar expected to find a ford, the 
French were already at their: heels. 
No ford could be found, and they were 
obliged to swim their horses over the 
stream. The enemy were now every 
where round them, and the. Colonel, 
much exhausted by his fatigue, was un- 
able to go further, and was obliged to 
be hidden for an entire day, during 
which the hussar watched him. At 
length this anxious journey was re- 
commenced ; but it was not till after 
several days’ travel, and crossing se- 
veral rivers, during which time they 
were in perpetual hazard of falling into 
the hands of the French patrols, that 
the brave hussar brought his charge in 
safety to headquarters. 

The war was now verging to its close. 
Wellington’smatchless defence of Por- 
tugal had first opened the eyes of 
Europe. The defeat of a veteran 
French army of 90,000 men! under 
one of the most renowned generals of 
France, Massena, in the field of Bu- 
saco ; his being baffled in the march, 

‘and his final repulse from the position 
of the British army at Torras Vedras, 
proved that the enemy had still to learn 
lessons in war, and that the master 
who was to teach them those lessons 
was come at last. Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow broke down, by the hand 
. of Providence, a force whose immense 
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superiority in numbers to those of any 
other Continental power might have 
long resisted the intrepidity of man. 
Yet the loss of the Russian campaigns 
for the time actually increased the dif- 
ficulties of the British General. The 
Peninsula, from a secondary object, 
had become a primary with Napoleon ; 
the most determined orders were given 
to defend the French possessions to the 
last. Joseph, the “ intrusive king,” 
was at the head of 120,000 men ! 

At the end of April 1813, Welling- 
ton commenced his march from Por- 
tugal, perhaps the most extraordinary 
movement in the annals of modern 
Europe. Carrying the Allied army 
in six weeks from the Esla to the Ebro; 
moving through districts where none 
but muleteers had ever thought of pass- 
ing before ; and capturing every po- 
sition on the way, until he arrived in 
front of the French grandarmy. Then, 
June 21, attacking it in position at 
Vittoria; breaking it in centre and 
wings, killing and taking 6000 men, 
capturing all its cannon (150 pieces of 
brass ordnance), four hundred cais- 
sons, its ammunition, baggage, and 
treasure ; and among other spoils, the 
baton of Marshal Jourdan. This was 
the true crowning battle of the great 
war. There were subsequent encoun- 
ters in the Pyrenees and_on the soil of 
France, but Vittoria was the mortal 
blow. 

As Vittoria had virtually completed 
the Spanish war, Waterloo was to put 
the close to the war of Euorpe. It is 
to the imperishable honour of our 
country that this high consummation, 
in both its branches, was thus given 
into the hands of England ; and to the 
imperishable honour of Wellington 
that he was the man to fight both 
battles, and after destroying the French 
throne in the Peninsula, was to de- 
stroy the French empire over the 
world. The whole force under Wel- 
lington in the Netherlands amounted 
only to 33,000 British, chiefly young 
second battalions, with 7000 of the 
German Legion, the rest formed of 
Brunswick, Nassau, and Belgian con- 
tingents ; in all 75,000 men, of which 
12,700 were cavalry, with 116 guns. 
On the other hand, Napoleon took the 
field with 127,000 veterans, all French, 
and 350 guns; with those, however, 
he was to face the Prussian army as 
well as the British. But he had, in 
compensation, the a advanta- 
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356. °- 
ges of havitig to fight on his own fron- 
tier, to make his attack when and 
where he pleased, and to attack two 
armies kept asunder by the necessity 
of watching his movements on an ex- 


tended front. This necessity dimi- 
nished even the numbers of the British 
army, for, by the reduction of a corps 
osted under Prince Frederick of the 
etherlands to cover Brussels, Wel- 
lington’s force in the field was reduced 
to 55,000 men. Napoleon’s at Water- 
loo unquestionably exceeded 74,000. 
The details of this gigantic encounter 
given by the German allies are re- 
markably animated and interesting, 
peculiarly with respect to the attack 
on the centre where the German Le- 
gion was chiefly stationed. But we 
must hasten to a conclusion. Acts of 
individual enterprise were numerous, 
and the desperate gallantry with which 
Baring’s German rifles fought in de- 
fence of La Haye Sainte equals any 
effort of perseverance and valour in the 
whole campaign. But we must find 
room for the capture of General Cam- 
bronne. This was the officer who ut- 
tered the well-known gasconade, on the 
call to the French Guard to lay down 
their arms—“ The Guard can die, but 
cannot surrender.” The speaker, 
on this occasion, however, found it 
more convenient to adopt the latter 
course, and was content to be taken. 
Colonel Halkett’s brigade, the great- 

er part of whom had never seen an 
enemy before, had become suddenly 
exposed, in the last French attack of 
the day, to a heavy fire from General 
Cambronne’s brigade of the Guard. 
Halkett pushed forward his skirmish- 
ers to meet the enemy’s advance ; the 
Frenchman’s horse was shot under 
him, and Halkett, seeing him in front 
cheering on his men, thought this 
was a good time for setting an exam- 
le to his young soldiers, and dashing 
orward alone towards the French 
General, threatened to cut him down. 
Cambronne dropt his sword, and sur- 
rendered himself to the Colonel, who 
proceeded with his prize to the Bri- 
tish lines. Halkett’s horse now re- 


ceived a ball and fell, and on dis- 
engaging himself from the animal, 
the Colonel saw, to his astonishment, 
the Frenchman coolly walking back 
to his own corps! By great exertions, 
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Tune, 
however, the Colonel brought ‘the 
horse again on his legs, overtook his 
prisoner, and thrusting his. hand into 
the General's aiguilette, carried him 
back again at a canter to the lines, 
The battle was now a flight; the 
Prussians had come up; all was a 
wild confusion. The high-roads, 
strewed with innumerable arms, guns, 
waggons, and fragments of every de- 
seription, had the look of an immense 
shipwreck. The moon shone bright; 
om the Prussian horsemen, infuriated 
by the recollections of French tyranny 
in their own country, fell upon the 
flying enemy with remorseless slaugh- 
ter. This dreadful chase continued 
through the whole night,—wild, un- 
ceasing, and bloody. There is no 
European instance of so vast an army 
so utterly destroyed in a single day's 
battle. Out of 70,000 Frenchmen, 
nearly 25,000 were killed or taken. 
The slaughter on the side of the 
Allies was heavy; their killed and 
wounded amounted to 600 officers and 
15,000 men. The Legion alone had 
in killed and wounded 129 officers and 
1300 men. On the night of the 20th 
Napoleon reached Paris to be undone. 
On the 7th of July the Allies took 
military possession of Paris, and, on 
the following day, Louis XVIII. en- 
tered his capital. 

The period for which the German 
Legion had engaged their services was 
now complete, and the whole corps 
was finally disbanded in 1816. The 
officers received half-pay from the 
time of their reduction. Many of 
them were appointed to important 
employments in the British service as 
engineers; some obtained high dis- 
tinctions im the Hanoverian service, 
and the gratitude and respect of Great 
Britain and Germany attended them 
all. They had the memorable and 
enviable honour of having resisted an 
enemy who had subjugated the Con- 
tinent, and of having shared in the 
triumphs of an army and a General 
whose achievements will go down to 
the latest posterity. No distinction 
more honourable can ever be obtained 
by a soldier than that he fought 
against Napoleon for the honour of 
his country, and that he fought under 
Wellington. for the freedom of the 
world. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF COLOGNE, AND THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


Tux contention which has now for 
several months been maintained be- 
tween the Archbishop of Cologne and 
the King of Prussia merits a great 
deal more serious attention than it has 
hitherto met with from the public, 
Almost every where this strife between 
the civil and ecclesiastical power has 
been regarded as a matter of local ra- 
ther than of general interest ; or, ‘as 
the questions it involves have reference 
to wider religious controversies, with 
which the world is wearied, people 
have turned away in disgust from the 
topic. It has nevertheless a very deep 
importance. Even the new exhibition 
it affords of the character of the Church 
of Rome -is, at this particular crisis, 
especially for us, fullof instruction ; but 
the rising spirit of opposition therein 
manifested to that church in Germany, 
springing out of its own bosom, and 
diverse from any which has been here- 
tofore witnessed, forms the most strik- 
ing feature of the whole subject. Be- 
fore, however, we enter into its details, 
it may be well to make a few prefa- 
tory observations. 

We do not anticipate any effective 
re-ascendency ‘to the Popedem, nei- 
ther do we consider it as a power to- 
tally effete. Its authority, we feel 
perfectly convinced, and its very name 
and nature must be eventually demo- 
lished and erased from existence, by 
means of the anti-religious leaven 
which is at present infused into the 
instruction which the multitude of all 
nations is receiving. A foe, in fact, 


-much direr than Protestantismis grow- 


ing up against the Romish Church, 
who will utterly destroy her. Mean- 
time, however, she retains somewhat 
of her pristine vitality, and appears to 
have a short period of revival before 
her previous to her final extinction. 
Actually about the one half of Chris- 
tendom still adheres to the Papacy, 
and will continue to do so till some 
new popular doctrines, adverse to that 
apostasy, take thefield against it. The 
triumphs of the Reformation, on a wide 
scale, in Catholic countries are finish- 
ed. A ereed which has not the at- 
traction of novelty will never move 
masses, though it may commend itself 
to the conscience of select individuals. 
There seems, then, as we have said, 


to be an interval of time in prospect, | 
in which Popery may again lift up its 
head. A very sensible re-action in its 
favour has already taken place, and a 
new line of policy has been adopted 
by its most zealous adherents, in order 
to identify Catholicism with popular 
passions, which may for a season prop 
it speciously up. We find Papist 
writers in France insisting that Ro- 
manism has ever been more promo- 
tive of civil liberty and social progress 
than the Reformed faith. Chateau- 
briand and Capefigue are among these 
writers, and their eloquent paradoxes 
fail not to produce the desired effect. 
The Abbe de La Mennais, being mo- 
ved by the same spirit, wished to go 
further, and strove to gain the appro- 
bation of the Pope to his ultra-liberal 
rhapsodies, but he acted with a preci- 
pitate impetuosity, and was checked. 
The situation of O'Connell being dif- 
ferent, that demagogue has been cheer- 
ed on to mingle the doctrines of his 
church with the most violent demo- 
cratic principles. Cobbett also, the 
English Radical par excellence, has 
lauded the past sacerdotal dominion 
of Rome over his country ; and Lord 
Mulgrave asks with Pontius Pilate— 
What is truth? whilst large bodies of 
so called philosophic and Protestant 
men are fairly represented by these 
two individuals. 

This last consideration shows that 
the old antagonists of Popery no longer 
stand out against her. Infidelity has 
long since subsided into an indifference 
to all creeds, and Protestantism is on 
the verge of falling into the same spe- 
cies of neutrality. The high ground 
of religious conviction which Protes- 
tants stood on at the Reformation has 
been all but abandoned. The ques- 
tion now popularly raised every where 
is, not concerning the truth of any re- 
ligion, but concerning its social and 
political tendencies. One would think, 
nevertheless, that even this view of the 
matter would give a decided advantage 
to Protestantism; yet, in the prospects 
of the ascending democracy, it has not 
this effect. Protestantism, inasmuch 
as it is unadulterated, abjures these 

rospects, and is a.source of continual 
tration to the designs of dema- 
gogues and their tools; whereas Po- 
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pery, from the very contempt in the 
estimation of reason into which it has 
fallen, seems incapable of throwing 
any impediment in their way ; and by 
. fairly conforming itself to the spirit 
of the age, which it has already par- 
tially done, it might again be borne 
aloft gloriously by a triumphant rab- 
ble; at least we feel convinced that, 
in Roman Catholic and infidel coun- 
tries, this might happen, and more es- 
pecially in France, where the Church 
of Rome has nothing to do but to take 
a decided part with liberals and revo- 
lutionists, to be hailed with universal 
acclamation, which would not, how- 
ever, have a very long endurance. 

But whether that church will ever 
boldly play out this final desperate 
card we will not venture to conjecture. 
Mean-time it is certain that the banner 
of liberality, which her ablest cham- 
pions so often at present advance, does 
her great service ; her chief strength, 
notwithstanding, lies in the lukewarm- 
ness of her natural adversaries to their 
own professed creeds and opinions ; 
once admit, either tacitly or avowedly, 
the one or the other of which luke- 
warmness always does—that truth is 
nét to be found in any specific form 
of Christianity more than in any other 
form, and Popery will have a charm 
above them all—a charm not potent 
enough to make converts, but quite 
sufficient to attract much kindness ; 
and this is what is actually happening. 
Widely does Romanism meet with a 
returning sympathy, so much so, that 
those very Papal pretensions which 
our forefathers put down with a strong 
arm, and against which Protestants 
and also infidels directed all the artil- 
lery of weighty argument, and all the 
shafts of bitter wit, are now generally 
held to be extremely harmless ; and, 
even when they are put forth into ac- 
tion, they meet with a blame so gentle 
that it amounts to a passive encou- 
ragement. 

We have already hinted that there 
is a considerable degree of contempt 
mixed with the favour which Catho- 
licism actually enjoys; we have no 
doubt there is. It may yet, for all that, 
produce a revived consideration to the 
Romish Church, which, springing out 
of relaxed religious convictions, must 
in its turn again fatally complete this 
demoralized state of mind. In this 
lies the great danger to be apprehend- 
ed, for no ong can for a moment img- 


7 


gine that Popery will ever resume in 
real strength its former ascendency, 

In fact, one may without any ex. 
traordinary perspicacity perceive that 
there is a new species of philosoph 
striking root every where, which will 
eventually, when it comes to full 
growth, confound creeds of every de- 
scription together, and without reject- 
ing any of them, nullify and strangle 
them all. 

Many thingsindicate this. Infidelity, 
inasmuch as it consists in a denial of 
the truth of Christianity, is extinct. 
The high tide of Protestantism, con- 
sidered as a national profession, is, in 
all its churches, about to ebb. The 
actual plethora of activity and fulness 
of humours, political as well as spiri- 
tual, with which the reformed faith is 
swollen up, intimates its approaching 
decline. It is, indeed, getting commix- 
ed, as the weaker element, with alien 
seed ; whereas formerly, with what- 
ever extravagances it might be ac- 
companied, it leavened and was not 
leavened by—which is at present the 
case—the philosophic theories and 
opinions which have prevailed till late- 
ly since the Reformation. In brief, 
the public—we refer not to select in- 
dividuals, however numerous—is al- 
ready wellnigh glutted and sickened 
with Protestant principles, especially. 
since they have extensively assumed 
an evangelical expression. Of the 
Papacy it is unnecessary to say more 
than we have already said ; the reflu- 
ent good-will which that corruption of 
Christianity is daily acquiring, ismere- 
ly a stepping back in order to spring 
forward, according to the French pro- 
verb, “* reculer pour mieux sauter.” 
A passion for progress is the paia- 
mount characteristic of the age, and 
no progress will seem to .be made till 
the master influences of past times, 
which yet in any measure retain their 
hold on the popular mind, are left be- 
hind. What, however, the spirit that 
is at work may bring forth one cannot 
distinctly conjecture ; but that the 
doctrines which are hatching will not 
be simply infidel, in the common sense 
of the word, and will neither, as 
we have said, respect nor abjure re- 
velation, but in delusive semblance 
overtop and stretch far beyond. it, 
may, we think, be clearly foreseen. 
Jeremy Bentham’s greatest-happiness- 
utilitarian system, coeval with rail- 
roads and steam-engines, and all three 
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having the same tendency to demo- 
eratize and materialize society, may 
perhaps foretoken, under one of its 
aspects, the revolution that is to be 
expected. It behoves, therefore, Chris- 
tians well to consider whether there is 
not a new enemy rising up against 
their faith diverse from any that has 
yet appeared. They should look out 
and remark the signs of the time, and 
confront rather those future evils that 
may be prognosticated, than waste 
their strength upon the carrion contro- 
versies of bygone periods, or the com- 
paratively.petty squabbles and divi- 
sions, and wanton fancies, and ingeni- 
ous trivialities, which at present 
engross so lamentably the attention of 
reformed religionists. Or, if old ques- 
tions be revived and debated afresh, 
they should at least have a prospective 
character; for if Protestantism cannot 
anticipate the future, but keeps con- 
tinually looking back to the sixteenth 
century, the future will come upon her 
unprepared, and trample her to death. 
And it is chiefly because we discern in 


‘ the Cologne contention symptoms of 


the coming changes we allude to, that 
we deem it good to dwell somewhat 
at length on its details. At the same 
time we confess that the lessons to be 
derived from all the circumstances of 
this strife between a Protestant go- 
vernment and a Popish prelate, which 
admit of immediate application, are 
also highly important. 

The Archbishop of Cologne has 
chosen to attribute his expulsion from 
his see solely to his conduct respect- 
ing the question of mixed marriages. 
We shall, therefore, examine this ques- 
tion first. ts 

Ever since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century mixed marriages 
have taken place in Germany, not 
merely frequently and exceptionally, 
but customarily, and without having 
met with any impediment from the 
Romish ecclesiastical authorities. An 
old decree of the Council of Trent 
forbade, it is true, these alliances, ex- 
cept on the condition that the children 
of such marriages should be educated 
in the Catholic faith; but this decree 
had, by the prevalence of the con- 
trary practice, extending through cen- 
turies, lost its force. The Popish 
bishops had almost invariably, up to 
the present time, sanctioned these mar- 
riages without having any express 
authority so to do. Thus a law of 
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custom, founded on a prime social 
necessity, and superior to all other 
laws, had silently grown up; and it 
would have been neither needful nor 
expedient to have had recourse to 
Rome in this matter at all, if in West- 
phalia, and the provinces of the Rhine, 
countries formerly exclusively Catho- 
lic, but having each now a consider- 


able Protestant population, disputes. 


had not been fomented by the priests, 
who saw their power waning, as to 
whether intermarriages between the 
members of the Catholic and the Re- 
formed Churches should not be pre- 
ceded by the engagement insisted on 
by the Council of Trent. In order, 


therefore, to remove the difficulty thus. 


raised, an application was made to the 
Pope, that he should issue a formal 
dispensation to Catholics from the ob- 
servance of this obsolete ecclesiastical 
law ; and the object of this application 
was, it was thought, accomplished, 
though not in a manner perfectly sa- 
tisfactory, by a papal brief, dated 
March 25th, 1830. 

This brief is very obscurely worded, 
no doubt intentionally so. It describes 
the heavy sin that Catholics commit 
in contracting marriages with Pro- 
testants. It callssuch marriages, when 
unconditional with respect to the reli- 
gious education of children, illicit, 
though valid and legal. It leaves to 
priests a discretionary power to bless 
such marriages or not, as they may 
think fit. But, throughout the whole 
document, there is no mention of any 
engagement (sponsie) to be entered 
into by Catholics with reference to the 
point in dispute, whilst the spiritual 
influence which the priesthood are on 
such occasions to exert, and the dis- 
position of mind of Papists, especially 
females, about to form a matrimonial 
alliance with heretics, are dwelt upon 
at length, under the head of moral as- 
surances (cautiones), which are ever, 
according to the brief, to be scrupu- 
lously required. Lest, however, these 
moral assurances should be strained 
too far, the Papal injunctions conclude 
by exhorting the Romish bishops and 
clergy of Prussia to take especial care 
that they bring, by their conduct in 
this delicate matter, no odium on their 
church, 

Two days after the emission of this 
brief, a pastoral letter of instructions 
on the same subject was addressed by 
his Holiness to the Archbishop of Co- 
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logne and the Bishops of Munster, 
Paderborne, and Treves, in which it 
is expressly declared, that mixed mar- 
riages, * which shall be in future cele- 
brated without the formalities prescribed 
by the Council of Trent, shall be con- 
sidered as valid and true marriages” 
(proratis acveris connubiis habeantur). 

Now the question arises, How are 
these documents, of which we have 
given the substance, to be understood? 
Ifthey have any honest meaning at all, 
they certainly dispense with theengage- 
ment we have referred to demanded by 
the Council of Trent. It was for this 
dispensation exclusively that the Prus- 
sian Government made application to 
Rome, and it was to meet the wishes 
of that Government that the brief, 
with its accompanying instructions, 
was issued. The formal declaration, 
that mixed marriages shall be deemed 
true and valid without the formalities 
prescribed by the Council of Trent, 
appears virtually to yield all that was 
required. This declaratiom has un- 
doubtedly reference-to the ante-connu- 
bial engagement which was the only 
question in debate. But then the 
power given to the priests in the Pa- 
pal instruments we have cited to with- 
hold their benediction and the rites of 
their church from the espousals of 
Catholics with Protestants, nullifies 
the concession which seems to be ac- 
corded. For if we abstract the reli- 
gious benediction, and the nuptial ce- 
remony at the altar, from the signifi- 
cation of these instruments, they will 
be found to signify nothing, to cede 
nothing; as even by the canon of 
Trent, to which allusion has been 
made, Romish ecclesiastics were ob- 
liged to register and to recognise the 
legal validity of mixed marriages ; and 
nothing more than this has been grant- 
ed by the Pope,’ in answer to the de- 
mand of the King of Prussia, if the 
sanction of their church be now denied 
to Romanists on their nuptials with 
members of the reformed communion. 
We will not say, however, that the 
Pope would not have acted uprightly 
and consistently with the principles he 
is bound to uphold in decidedly reject- 
ing the proposition of the Prussian 
Government on this point; but to 
make a show of yielding to it, as he 
has done, reserving, at the same time, 
to himself and to Popish prelates the 
means of evading the apparent sense 
of his own decrees and injunctions, 





is a proceeding which must be stigma. 
tized by every fair mind as an act of 
consummate arch-priestly juggling. 

The Prussian Government con. 
eeived, nevertheless, that the Papal 
brief was issued in good faith, and 
with a sincere purport to fulfil the 
object for which it was expressly so- 
licited and granted. Perceiving, how. 
ever, that its intent might be evaded, 
should a subdolous construction be put 
upon certain clauses which it con- 
tained, a new application was made 
to his Romish Holiness, that the end 
in view might be more clearly and ex. 
plicitly declared, and freed from all 
liability to misinterpretation. This 
application was ineffectual. In order, 
therefore, to carry the brief into exe- 
eution as it stood, it was necessary to 
disentangle its meaning from those 
double significations which malevo- 
lent and disaffected priests might take 
advantage of to frustrate the purpose 
which it professedly bore. And with 
this aim the late Archbishop of Co- 
logne, Count de Spiegel, and the Privy 
Counsellor Bunsen, resident Prussian 
Minister at the Papal Court, met, and 
drew up a series of explanatory arti- 
cles on the subject, which were known 
by the name of the “ Convention,” 
and which was acceded to, and sub- 
seribed by the Bishops of Munster, 
Paderborn, and Treves, as setting 
forth the sense in which the brief was 
to be received and applied. We are 
not here called upon to justify, by 
any far-fetched arguments, this mea- 
sure; it is sufficient to say that the 
equivocations of the brief rendered 
it absolutely necessary. 

Of the convention the following are 
the principal clauses :—“ Ist, The 
canons of the Church cannot, accord- 
ing to general custom, be abolished, 
and ought not to be violated; but ac- 
companying these canons are dispen- 
sations, tolerance, and indulgences, 
which admit of a mitigation of disci- 


‘ pline, so that it is allowable to apply 


them in a sense which will be accord- 
ant to the royal decree published in 
1825. 2d. In the spirit of these prin- 
ciples, every passage of the brief 
should be explained in its most mode- 
rate signification ; in fact, the Bishops 
may allow all which is not ‘therein 


expressly and specifically forbidden. | 


3d. No promise shall'be demanded as 
to the instruction of children either 
in the religion of the husband or of 
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the wife. -And 4th. “ The cases in 
which the mere passive attendance of 


_ priests takes place”—that is, when 


the rites of the church are withheld, 
«should be as much restricted as pos- 
sible.” 

We have now laid before our read- 
ers the substantial sense of the three 
documents on which the head of con- 
troversy now under our consideration 
rests, and we will leave them to judge 
whether, in the face of these docu- 
ments, the deposed Archbishop of 
Cologne can be justified in declaring, 
as he has done, and acting up to his 
declaration, “that he finds the per- 
mission contained in the convention 
to celebrate mixed marriages, without 
a previous promise respecting the 
Catholic education of children, in open 
contradiction with the brief; and that 
he has therefore instructed priests 
never to sanction such “marriages, 
when a promise to the effect specified 
is not given.” 

We have already, we believe, shown 
that the Papal brief and pastoral let- 
ter in question will not fairly bear the 
interpretation put upon them in the 
above declaration, by the first Popish 
prelate of Prussia; but as those papers, 
though bearing a solemn official cha- 
racter, appear from what has hap- 
pened to have had a reserved meaning, 
destined to defeat their professed ob- 
ject, the Archbishop may be perfectly 
right, as a Catholic, in insisting that 
this reserved meaning expresses the 
real sense and purpose of his Holiness 
in the matter in dispute. So far he 
may, therefore, be acquitted; but the 
shame and dishonour which he thus 
escapes as an individual falls with 
manifold weight upon this Church, 
which can so treacherously prevari- 
cate, and with long premeditation 
Play a double game on an occasion of 
such deep importance to the peace 
and to the moral welfare of a whole 
nation. 

From the obligations, however, im- 
posed upon this prelate by the con- 
vention, it is not so easy for him to free 
himself. In order to do so, he has 
denied all personal knowledge of this 
document; whilst M. Von Altenstein 
states, in the face of this denial, that, 
previous to his election, the Arch- 
bishop declared in writing, “that he 
would be careful to maintain the con- 
vention made and executed in the 
four bishoprics of Cologne, Pader- 
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borne, Munster, and Treves, in con- 
formity with the brief of Pope Pius 
VIII., and that he would act upon it 
in the spirit of charity and peace.” It 
is known, also, that this acceptance of 
the convention was the condition on 
which the election of the Archbishop 
was confirmed by the civil authority 
of Prussia. And, therefore, if he did 
not read and examine, with the utmost 
carefulness, a document on which his 
preferment to the Archbishopric of 
Cologne depended, which he might 
and should have insisted on doing, he 
cannot now plead his own culpable 
negligence as a justification of his 
breach of faith. His written adhe- 
rence to the convention remains a 
most unequivocal witness against him ; 
and if, subsequently, any scruples 
arose in his mind about the fulfilment 
of the engagements he thereby stood 
pledged to, these scruples could in no 
measure justify his violation of those 
engagements. The only path of ho- 
nour open to him, in that case, was 
the resignation of his high office; but 
this step, though it has been suggested 
to him frequently when he has pleaded 
his scruples, he has ever refused to 
take. In fact, we believe that it has 
been with a deep premeditated design 
that the Archbishop has invariably 
declined making himself acquainted 
with the articles of the convention. 
He foresaw, from the beginning, that 
if he could assert that he had not read 
those articles previous to his installa- 
tion, he should have a sort of shuffling 
plea to oremip himself from their ob- 
servance. t is ineredible, except 
under this supposition, that he sho 
have omitted carefully to study the 
conditions on which he was promoted 
to the highest popish dignity within 
the Prussian realm. He could not, 
either, lightly conclude that the con- 
vention was to every judgment drawn 
up in strict unison with the Papal brief, 
as he most assuredly was not ignorant 
of the fact that the late Bishop of 
Treves had, on his deathbed, repented 
of having subscribed to that instru- 
ment, and had denounced it as preg- 
nant with danger to the Catholic 
Church. This circumstance must at 
least have roused his attention, and, 
had he been honestly disposed, his 
anxiety, scrupulously to examine a do- 
cument so described, before he gaye 
to it—as he now pretends blindly, 
but, as is evident, with his eyes wide 
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open—his written assent. All these 
articulars make it strikingly mani- 
est that the Archbishop has been, 
throughout this whole transaction, 
actuated by a spirit of consummate 
duplicity. 

It remains yet to be stated that 
there is a law in force in Prussia, since 
the year 1825, to which allusion is 
made in the convention, which pro- 
vides that no formal engagement, as a 
necessary preliminary, shall be entered 
into with respect to the religion in 
which children are to be educated on 
the intermarriage of Catholics with 
Protestants. _ It was to bring about 
an agreement between this law, and 
certain decrees of the Church of 
Rome that stood out against it, that 
the negotiation with the Pope, of 
which we have spoken, took place, 
with what result we have seen. That 
the law itself is a just and a wholesome 
one, regarded in its civil scope and 
purpose, no one will dispute; and 
we thus ge that an enactment posi- 
tively good, with reference to society, 
is viewed as positively evil with re- 
ference to religious creeds. For 


leaving out the accessory details of 
the case before us, a Protestant 
minister might, equally with a Ca- 


tholic priest, refuse to give the sanc- 
tion of his Church to matrimonial 
alliances, of which, on theological 
grounds, he disapproved; and the 
reason of this diversity of judgment 
between civil law and religion is, that 
they have each a different sphere of 
action. The law is quite right in 
leaving marriage perfectly free to all 
indiscriminately, and in removing all 
impediments and constraints from out 
its way; and religion may be also 
quite right, keeping within her own 
limits, in withholding her approval 
from certain descriptions of marriages, 
for in this denial of approbation there 
is no physical or legal force ; there is 
only a moral influence exerted, which 
belongs legitimately and emphatically 
to religion. We should not, therefore, 
we repeat, have blamed either the 
oe or the Archbishop of Cologne, 
had they declined plainly ‘and posi- 
tively to reduce an ecclesiastical canon 
to conformity and subjection to a civil 
edict, They had unquestionably the 
right to deny their concurrence, as 
religionists, to such a measure. But 
what we do blame and abhor in their 
conduct is, that throughout this whole 
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business they have paltered, they have 
dodged about, they have played fast 
and loose ; they have seemingly pro- 
fessed to comply with the wishes of * 
the Prussian Government, whilst they 
have kept subterfuges in reserve, into 
which to retreat from their equivocal 
acts and engagements. Neither do 
we blame the legislature of Prussia 
for having endeavoured to gain the 
support of religion to a law, which, 
having a religious as well as a civil 
aspect, could not be carried thorough- 
ly into effect without that support. 
But we think the Prussian executive 
power wrong in having insisted on 
this support, no matter with what 
formalities it was pledged, when con- 
science was pleaded against it. 

We have, our readers will see, ex- 
pressly included marriage in the ope- 
ration of the acknowledged principle 
we have laid down, viz., that the le- 
gal and religious authority may judge 
differently, and yet both rightly, on 
the same subject. We are inclined to 
think, nevertheless, that this principle 
has been misapplied in the instance 
before us ; but because if so, its mis- 
application, in the same sense, in si- 
milar cases, is almost universal, and 
is not recognised as such, censure can- 
not of course be attached to it, and 
we will not dogmatically set up our 
particular opinion against a general 
judgment. We will venture, however, 
to explain in what we conceive the 
mistake we allude to consists. 

Marriage being justly considered a 
religious contract, it is regarded, by 
virtue of its reference to some creed— 
if we may use a strange but apt ex- 
pression—as a theological action, bear- 
ing testimony to the truth of certain 
doctrines, and abjuring others as er- 
roneous. A priest, therefore, when 
he is called upon to hallow with the 
rites of his church this solemn con- 
tract, fixes not his attention upon the 
act which he is requested to perform, 
but upon the religious tenets’ of the 
parties concerned in it; and if these 
tenets appear to him to be either on 
the one side or on the other danger- 
ous and damnable, he must of course, 
as a conscientious man, refuse to them 
the Ecclesiastical sanction. The sub- 
ject before him for consideration are 
the professed opinions of the persons 
desirous of being married on matters 
of faith ; and herein lies the mistake 
in the common judgment on this to- 
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pies which we think we have disco- 


vered. 

Would it not, we ask, be scriptural, 
Christian, and reasonable to regard 
marriage as a religious act, irrespec- 
tive of creeds of all kinds? It is in it- 
self a good and virtuous proceeding, 
sanctioned and commanded by revela- 
tion, reason, and law ; and even when 
performed by Pagans, Mahometans, 
and infidels, it does not lose its sacred 
character. What scruple, then, when 
the subject is presented in this light, 
could any Christian minister, of any 
denomination, have to sanctify, by his 
benediction, and by the solemnities of 
his church, an action which per se has 
the highest warrant, no matter what 
may be the belief of the persons enga- 
ged in it? Or what necessity is there 
that he should complicate this action 
with circumstances and considerations 
from which it may be fairly sepa- 
rated ? 

We would dwell somewhat more at 
length, had we space, on this point, 
for we deem it most important. It is 
evident, that if marriage under its re- 
ligious aspect be not viewed as we 
view it, a necessity will arise, indeed 
has arisen, in many countries, and 
which assuredly is strongly felt at this 
moment in Prussia, of desecrating the 
most righteous and the holiest event 
of human life, by declaring wedlock 
to be a mere civil engagement, to the 
infinite detriment of morals, and to 
the bastardization, one may almost 
say, of society. 

We have now arrived at the second 
question in dispute between the Prus- 
sian Government and the Archbishop 
of Cologne. The Archbishop has 
deemed it his duty to oppose certain 
doctrines, or rather a certain system 
of theological study, pursued for many 
years at the University of Bonn; and 
the violent and arbitrary measures by 
which he has endeavoured to suppress 
this obnoxious system have provoked 
the resentment of the Cabinet of Ber- 
lin, and are a principal cause of his ex- 
pulsion from his See. Before, how- 
ever, we examine the conduct, on this 
occasion, of the prelate, it will be well 
to dwell a while on a much more in- 
teresting matter, viz., the plan of re- 
ligious instruction and enquiry which 
he has pronounced so dangerous to 
the Catholic Church. * This plan of 
poms doctrine it can hardly be 
called,—goes under the name of Her- 
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mésianism, from Professor Hermes, its. 
author, who has acquired through the 
archbishop a posthumous fame, and a 
wide currency to his opinions, which 
he probably little anticipated during 
his life. Of him, therefore, we must 
first speak. 

George Hermes was born in 1775, 
From 1807 to 1820 he was dogmatic 
Professor of Theology in the academy 
of Munster, in Westphalia. He was 
afterwards appointed, under the same 
title, to the new University of Bonn, 
where he remained till his death, 
which happened in 1831. 

During the youth of Hermes, Ca- 
tholicism was exposed to very danger- 
ous influences in Germany. In philo- 
sophy, the doctrines of Kant and 
Tichte, and in the reformed churches 
Rationalism prevailed. Reason, shuf- 
fling off all its old skins, went out on 
its voyage of discovery, and essential, 
original, universal truth was, it wai 
pretended, to be attained to by meta- 
physics. So moved were all the depths 
of intellect in that country, that even 
Popery felt disturbance. In the sub- 
terranean recesses of the Catholic 
Church, the faith of her adherents 
was shaken. Her doctrines, as well 
as those of the Lutheran confession, 
were attacked at once by historical 
and philosophical criticism, and her 
old scholastic arguments were found 
to be insufficient for her defence. 

Hermes perceived this clearly, and 
felt it strongly. He was warmly at- 
tached to the Romish Church, of 
which he invariably speaks in his 
works with devotion and enthusiasm. 
But though a Catholic, he was a 
thinker ; and he deemed it a noble 
task to undertake to reconcile Catho- 
licism with reason, and to prove its 
truth by a demonstration rigorously 
phitosophic. 

This enterprise was certainly new 
with respect to Catholicism, though it 
is a very old one, and has been very 
satisfactorily accomplished with respect 
to Christianity. The method adopted 
by Hermes to attain his object was as 
follows: He commenced by what theo- 
logians call positive doubt, not merel 
a suspension of judgment, which is 
called negative doubt, but by a resolu- 
tion to consider the whole world of in- 
tellect a blank. He doubted systema- 
tically not only of the truth of Popery, 
but of all truth, of the existence of 
God, of the existence of the world, and 
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even of the possibility of arriving at 
convictions on any subject. Thought, 
then, according to his system, was to 
conquer doubt, to establish some first 
principle, from whence another might 
be deduced, and so on, till by a logical 
train of reasoning, first religious truth, 
then the truth of Christianity, and, 
lastly, the truth of Catholicism should 
be demonstrated ; and having reached 
this climax, the learned Theban laid 
down this dogma: viz. Either truth is 
not to be found at all, or it exists in 
the Church of Rome. 

Hermes laboured hard in the abyss 
of absurdities we have described for 
twenty years of his life. In 1805 he 
published a pamphlet, called “ Engui- 
ries into the internal truth of Christi- 
anity,” which contained the germ of 
his system, and which he afterwards 
fully developed in a larger work, en- 
titled “‘ a Philosophical Introduction to 
Christian Catholic Theology,” the sole 
object of which was to demonstrate, 
that certain general principles of uni- 
versal and absolute truth lead inevit- 
ably to Catholicism; or, in other 
words, that it is impossible to be an 
honest thinker without being a Chris- 
tian, or a Christian without being a 
Catholic. One would imagine that 
this result, however attained, would 
have been satisfactory to the Church 
of Rome. But it has not proved so. 
In the exercise of reason itself on Ec- 
clesiastical subjects, no matter what 
direction it might take, rebellion was 
foreseen against an authority which 
rests fundamentally upon an abjura- 
tion of reason; and the Pope, in con- 
sequence of this its manifest tendency, 
fulminated a condemnation against the 
Hermesian system. Hence arose pro- 
tests from those who professed an im- 
plicit obedience to the Holy See, whose 
supreme authority and infallibility 
they had, as they conceived, just prov- 
ed by irrefragable arguments; and 
hence the Archbishop of Cologne was 
undoubtedly justified in insisting, that 
the works of Hermes should not be 
admitted into the Theological Univer- 
sity of Bonn. 

So far the Prussian Government 
made common cause with the Arch- 
bishop. Injunctions were issued from 
Berlin, that the publications of Hermes 
should be no longer used as text-books, 
or in any other sense, by the profes- 
sors of the Bonn University in their 
classes. More than this that Govern- 


ment could not do. It could not, with. 
out exerting a tyrannical power, ex. 
pel all those professors from their posts 


who were attached to the doctrines of . 


Hermes ; and further, this arbitr, 

act, supposing it to have been adyi- 
sable, could not have been carried into 
execution, except at the risk, and al- 
most the certainty of occasioning a re- 
bellion in, or of depopulating, the col- 
lege. The measure, however, which 
the civil authority of Prussia did take, 
the only one within its competence, 


to satisfy the prelate, had no success, © 


He seems, indeed, to have been re. 
solved either totally to remodel the 
establishment at Bonn, or to ruin it, 
He refused to hold any intercourse 
with those professors who had been the 
friends of Hermes, or who abjured not 
the system of that doctor as heretical 
and damnable. He denied them even 
official interviews ; and rejected the 
proposal to appoint superintendents 
over the lectures of the said professors, 
that the accusations against them 
might, if true, be proved, in which 
case they might be legally deprived of 
their functions. The Archbishop 
would not be appeased. He had re- 
solved to rule with a high hand; and 
to listen to no terms of accommoda- 
tion, and to make and to receive no con. 
cessions. The proof of this is that he 
flagrantly transgressed the limits of 
his semigpees and, contrary to all pre- 
cedent, and in violation of the pre- 
scribed rules of the University, forbade 
the students of theology to attend the 
academic courses, lest they should be 
infected with the Hermesian errors, 
knowing, at the same time, that by 
neglecting this instruction, they were 
disqualified by a Prussian law from 
entering into holy orders. In conse- 
quence of this mandate, many pupils 
left the college. Out of seventy young 
men destined to the priestly vocation, 
sixty took this step. The priests also 
received orders from the haughty and 
wilful prelate to give absolution to 
none who attended the lectures of the 
obnoxious professors; and from all 
these proceedings there resulted the 
most complete disorganization of one 
of the noblest public institutions of all 
Germany. 

In fact, it is quite evident that the 
design of the Archbishop was to force 
the contention, on this point, to extre- 
mities, that he might, as he doubtless 
vainly imagined, triumph over the 
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University and the Cabinet of Berlin, 
and so establish a Popish dominion in 
Prussia independent of the state, of 
which he himself and his successors 
would be the chiefs, acknowledging 
no superior but the Pope. That this 
was really his purpose is proved by 
the eighteen articles he published on 
church matters, which constitutes the 
third charge against him. 

The bare publication of these arti- 
cles, the sanction of the civil authority 
not having been obtained, was, in 
itself, an illegal act. But besides this, 
their professed object was to set at 
nought several of the fundamental laws 
of Prussia, and to set up in their stead 
laws of the Archbishop’s own fabrica- 
tion. In order to show this it is ne- 
cessary to recite a Prussian ordinance, 
which runs as follows :— 

“1st, No bishop has a right, without 
the permission of the civil power, to 
issue new regulations with respect to 
ecclesiastical affairs, or to receive such 
from his foreign spiritual superiors. 
2d, All papal bulls or briefs, and all 
enactments of foreign authorities must, 
before their publication and execution, 
be submitted to the consideration, and 
can only be carried into effect in as 
far as they may receive the approba- 
tion of the government.” 

Now, in opposition to this statute 
law, the Archbishop, in the articles 
above mentioned, declares that all 
bulls, briefs, edicts, and regulations 
which have not reference to temporal 
and political subjects, concern, in no 
measure, the civil authority ; that they 
are totally independent of its jurisdic- 
tion, and have no need of its sanction. 
In conformity to this rule, thus dogma- 
tically laid down, the 18th article of 
the document we have alluded to con- 
tains the following solemn engagement, 
which every priest in Prussia, as a 
condition of his promotion to the rank 
of confessor, was called upon to sub- 
scribe. 

«I vow and promise to my Arch- 
bishop, honour and obedience in all 
which concerns doctrine and discipline, 
without any mental reservation in 
[which may mean restriction of] the 
use of these words; and I acknowledge 
that from the judgment of the Arch. 
bishop, with respect to the concerns of the 

Catholic hierarchy, there is no appeal 
except to the Pope, the head of the thiols 
Church; and that to the decrees of the 
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Pope in matters of faith and tradition, 
I must, and will be obedient.” 

Our readers will perceive that the 
words printed in italics inthe foregoing 
sentence exclude all right on the part 
of the Government of Prussia to inter- 
fere even in those transactions of the 
Popedom within its territory which 
have a secular character. 

We deem it not necessary to exa- 
mine here, at length, whether the 
Prussian legislature has acted wisely 
in enacting the laws we have speeifi- 
ed, or whether there would not have 
been more wisdom and justice in leav- 
ing the Catholic Church perfectly free 
in ecclesiastical matters from the con- 
trol and superintendence of the civil 
power. This subject is too wide and 
complicated to be satisfactorily enter- 
ed upon within the limited space at 
our ‘disposal. We will, therefore, 
merely briefly observe, that it invelves 
a principle and a question. 

Theprinciple is, that religious liberty 
should never be violated by any inter- 
ference not consented to on the part 
of the temporal authority ; and the 
question is, can this principle be appli- 
cable, when the religious liberty claim- 
ed has within its scope, and it may be, 
within its purpose, political objects ? 
To this question we most unhesitat- 
ingly answer—No. As soon as reli- 
gion, whether by necessity or by 
erroneous views, or through ambition, 
enters upon the domain of politics; 
that is, as soon as it is capable, even 
though its capability be not exerted, 
of putting forth physical force, from 
that moment it becomes fairly sub- 
ject, in theory at least, to the super- 
vision and intervention of the ‘civil 

magistrate. Of coursé we use the word 
religion here in its popular, not in its 
proper sense, which is confined to its 
spiritual and moral influences, and 
which consequently abjures the exer- 
cise of all material power. We dis- 
tinguish also between the religious 
man and the social man, knowing that 
the latter alone is amenable to hu- 
man Jaw. Yet, as by reason of the 
mingling of divine and earthly things 
in the constitution of society, men 
cannot retain these two aspects of their 
nature distinct, it becomes inevitable 
that the acknowledged principle we 
have laid down, by getting into con- 
flict, with other principles, should lose, 
in practice, its axiomatic force; A 
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second question, therefore, arises when- 
ever it is appealed to; viz. does its un- 
restricted action endanger the safety 
and order of civil governments? The 
assertion of a positive abstract right is 
henceforward dropped, and a right 
. limited by political considerations can 
alone be maintained, which is never- 
theless very broad and extensive. For 
on every occasion when the state says 
to religion, ‘ thus far shalt thou come 
andno further,” acase must be made out 
of danger of a physical kind arising 
out of religious freedom, in order to 
justify the restraint, whether imme- 
diate or precautionary, imposed upon 
it. 

Bearing, then, these remarks in mind, 
we ask ourselves, Has the Prussian 
Government acted justifiably in claim- 
ing a veto over the edicts of the Pope 
with respect to the Catholic church 
in Prussia, and in exercising a juris- 
diction over the institutions of that 
church? Now, were the Popedom in 
power what it is in pretension, we 
should at once reply to this query af- 
firmatively. But since this is not the 
case, we put a prompt negative upon 
it. There is no peril, we believe, of 
a political kind in Popery, though we 
have not forgotten what we have said 
about the partial revival which, from 
alien sources, it may yet experience. 
A church which, after its every sally, 
is obliged to make a precipitate re- 
treat into its stronghold of Anti- 
Reason, can never fix its hold again 
upon the mind of the world, and must 
in consequence be, for every aggressive 
purpose, totally impotent. Or if our 
readers should think that we have over- 
stated and exaggerated the feebleness 
of the Papacy, -we would then main- 
tain that its subterranean conspiratory 
activity can never be a match for the 
open daylight work of Protestant in- 
telligence ; and that, therefore, the 
arm of authority need never be inter- 
posed to repress its designs of a secu- 
lar tendency, whilst there is an anta- 
gonist in the field—an unshackled, in- 
quisitive, domineering, popular intel- 
lect, apt and potent utterly to defeat 
them. 

We are of opinion, however, that 
it was not through fear of danger, but 
out of a desire to raise the social and 
intellectual condition of the Catholics 
themselves that the Prussian Govern- 
ment, considering the prosperity of 
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its Papist subjects as forming an es: 
sential part of the prosperity of the 
whole empire, took upon itself to le. 
gislate for their instruction. But this 
was a fatal mistake. The very at- 
tempt to bring Catholicism into har. 
mony with a rational progressive state 
of things, is baneful, and, in germ, 
destructive to that superstition, and is 
felt to be such, and resented as such. 
It is better, therefore, to leave Ro- 
manists to themselves. Let them mar. 
ry, if they so will, exclusively among 
themselves, and anathematize all those 
who form matrimonial alliances with 
heretics. Let them have seminaries 
of their own, as in France, or colleges 
like that of Maynooth. Let them 
wallow in ignoble monkish ignorance 
and virulent bigotry, as they do in 
Italy, Spain, France, and Ireland. 
But let no government essay authori- 
tatively to improve their condition, 
especially with respect to education, 
for it will, in that case, be surely ac- 
cused of attacking their faith; and 
will indeed, inasmuch as light and a 
spirit of enquiry is let in among them, 
sap its foundations. If, for instance, 
the priesthood of France were obliged 
to receive instruction any where be- 
yond the precincts of their own theo- 
logical establishments, of which no 
layman is allowed to cross the thresh- 
holds, and from which the oversight 
even of the legislature of their country 
is scrupulously excluded, an universal 
outcry would, with good strong cause, 
be raised from all their rookeries that’ 
their church was threatened. In fact, 
a system of separation from all other or- 
ders of men, a mental training sosubtle, 
so obscure, and so unnatural, is neces- 
sary from earliest youth to form the Ro- 
mish clergy for their priestly vocation, 
that to uncloister their studies would 
be the surest and most effective mode 
that could be devised to bring them 
under the common popular influences 
of thought and of reason, which would 
soon penetrate into, and, by their ex- 
pansive force, split asunder and scat- 
ter to the winds the whole fabric of 
Popery, which can only subsist in an 
artificial atmosphere and gloom of its 
own, from which these lightsome in- 
fluences are carefully shut out. We 
are not surprised, therefore, that the 
Archbishop of Cologne has shown 
himself so anxious to overthrow the 
liberal education which the Popish 
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priests of Germany have been lately 
receiving’. 

Indeed, that a spirit of intellectual 
freedom has reached in that country 
this isolated body of men, is a very re- 
markable and significant fact. We 
there see, in the case before us, the 
Catholic chapter of Cologne taking 
part with the professors and students 
of a Catholic college against their 
primate and the See of Rome, and 
giving their support to a Protestant 
Government in its alleged attacks upon 
their church. This fact cannot, we 
believe, be matched in the whole his- 
tory of the Popedom. We attribute 
it to a rather complex cause fetched 
from afar, which we will endeavour to 
explain. 

Germany forms one wide extended 
empire, parcelled out into many lands, 
having separate governments, and yet 
acommon language, separate nation- 
alities, and yet, by reason of the bond 
of one speech and literature which 
unites them, a common nationality. 
All distinctions between its several 
states are thus softened down and blent 
together ; and with those prominent 
distinctions which would, under other 
circumstances, prevail, and which else- 
where divide nation from nation, and 
make them so usually antipathetic to 
each other, disappear all minor, and 
thereon dependent prominences of 
character. In accordance with this 
observation we find that the Germans 
are not patriotic. They love their 
fatherland as individuals, but as citi- 
zens they care not for itsglory. They 
are not religious either nationally, for 
they are not attached strongly to any 
particular creed or creeds, neither are 
they nationally infidels. In every 
thing we see a neutralizing fusion of 
those characteristics among them which 
give their peculiar aspects to other 
countries. Yet out of this neutraliza- 
tion of antagonist qualities-has sprung 
a new distinctive character by which 
these people have been, especially du- 
ring the course of the last half cen- 
tury, strongly marked. 

Having, as may be inferred from 
our preceding remarks, no attach- 
ments or passions arising out of their 
political position towards practical 
existing things, every preference of 
their mind in this direction being ef- 
faced by the joint effect of their dis- 
unity in one sense, and oneness in 
another, as a nation, which keeps them 
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for ever at a dead lock, and therefore 
indifferent with respect to executive 
affairs of all kinds, their mental acti- 
vities have found exercise in a region 
of speculation; so much so, indeed, 
that when any thing becomes real or 
realizeable, it loses for them its at- 
traction. Amidst abstract thoughts, 
fancies, and feelings, they move asin the 
midst of realities, whilst realities them- 
selves are regarded as mere lumber, 
as gross brute matter, as stocks and 
stones, unworthy of notice, or at least 
of any anxious attention. Hence is 
derived the social quietism which pre- 
vails through the Germanic empire, so 
strangely combined with an intellec- 
tual restlessness, which in the world 
of theory makes as wild work as ever 
revolution did in the world of action. 

Now this singular peculiarity of 
mind—this indifference for positive 
and passion for metaphysical and fan- 
tastic subjects, constitutes actually the 
national genius of the Germans. It 
has penetrated among them even to- 
the heart of Popery, which being one 
of those positive institutions that, with 
these transcendental views, excite no 
interest, has lost —7. e., in conse- 
quence of the passive acquiescent feel- _ 
ing with which it is regarded—much 
of its exclusiveness and intolerance. 
In fact, that superstition is in Ger- 
many neither rampant nor vital in 
deadliness as in Italy, Spain, and Ire- 
land, butedormant, or it subsists as a 
venerable antiquity, and as such is 
respected, cherished, and preserved 
fondly from assault and danger even 
by Protestant populations. | Mean- 
time, however, as we have seen in the 
case of Hermes, the epidemical rage 
which prevails in that country for ab- 
struse scrutiny, for translating, as it 
were, all the energies of the intellect, 
into a sphere of impalpable abstrae- 
tions, has taken possession even of the 
priests and professors of Romanism. 
And it is to this circumstance, show- 
ing, as it does, how deeply the Ger- 
man mind is tinctured and overmas- 
tered by a propensity to theorise, not 
merely beyond, but in utter neglect 
and contempt of experience, that we 
wish to draw the reflections of our 
readers. 

The profound learning, the patient 
and industrious research,..the subtle 
ingenuity, and the intermixture of 
reason and poetry woven inseparably 
together in all the productions of the 
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authors of the land alluded to, give to 
their works a charm and a popularity 
which it is difficult to resist. Besides 
this, the enthusiasm which invariably 
animates them is extremely infectious, 
and receives a peculiar pungency by 
being apparently the result, not of an 
appeal to feeling, but of an appeal to 
the reasoning faculties, supported by 
immense erudition. Add again to 
this, that literature and pedagogism 
are in Germany identic in spirit ; 
and that there where education is 
more rifely, and with more pretension 
and ardour; pursued than in any other 
part of the world, the whole rising 
generation of a territory, covered pro- 
fusely with schools, colleges, and 
universities, have instilled into them, 
from their earliest youth, principles 


of thought, which abjure every prac-. 


tical test of their truth; and we shall 
perceive that in that empire there is a 
new school of philosophy in germ, 
and in rapid process towards maturity, 
which cannot long remain barely spe- 
culative, but which must put forth its 
vigour and find its level in destructive 
action. Conjoin, then, this menacing 
appearance with the democratic bias 
of other kingdoms of Europe, and we 
may contemplate together all the signs 
of the times. 

From England, it would appear, 
will proceed the material revolution 
springing out of the tenets of Bentham 
and Malthus, and out of the late dis- 
coveries in steam and machinery ; 
from France, a novel political and 
social morality ; and from Germany, 
certain new religious or spiritual opi- 
nions ;—with which changes conjunct- 
ly, the civilized portion of mankind 
seem actually to be labouring. We 
do not say that there are not many 
counteractive principles in the field 
which may considerably modify and 
in part nullify these tendencies; yet 
if our readers should think that even, 
while we admit this, the prospect we 
have opened to them is exaggerated 
and visionary, they will at least agree 
with us so far, viz., that the strange 
mental phenomena which we have de- 
scribed as actually observable in the 
last named nation, should be taken 
prominently into consideration by all 
those who, constructing their moral 
calculations on the present, would 
thereby wish to anticipate, and to be 


with the future. 
When we commenced this paper, 
we said that we regarded its subject 
as important, principally from the 
prospective views with which it seems 
to be pregnant. We have, therefore, 
under the influence of this sentiment, 
—_ over many of its details which 
ave merely a temporary and local 
significance, to indulge in reflections 
arising out of the whole matter, which, 
nevertheless, we have not pushed, we 
believe, beyond a [arms futurity, 
though they would really stretch much 
further. The shadows which coming 
events cast before them are, especially 
in these times, to be anxiously studied ; 
for they are, at the actual crisis, so 
vast and so portentous, that the facts 
from which they, as it were, emanate, 
though often momentous in the high- 
est degree, are cast into the shade and 
shrink into insignificance, when com- 
pared with the indications of yet fur- 
ther developements with which they 
teem. The popular mind, therefore, 
all over the world, has become eagerly 
anticipative. There is a universal 
feeling that society is on the very 
threshold of a great and general 
transformation. Mankind appear to 
be existing in a state of expectation. 
The word movement occupies now the 
same place in the vocabulary of poli- 
ticians and legislators, as the words 
stability and continuance did formerly. 
Prognostications consequently, which, 
till within the last few years, would 
have been deemed wild and absurd, 
assume at present an aspect of so- 
briety ; for, however extravagant, and 
at variance with all past experience, 
the changes which may be foreseen in 
themselves are, it is evident that the 
spirit of the age tends towards their 
realization. And this makes it in- 
cumbent upon us to take them into 
account with much more solicitude 
than we should do, if, according to 
all foretokening appearance, they did 
not threaten to be, from their very 
eccentricity, subversive of the equili- 
brium of the social and moral order, 
of the springs and balances by which 
nations have hitherto, despite mani- 
fold violent mutations altogether of 
another kind, been preserved in an 
uniform course of progressive im- 
provement and prosperity. 
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Tuere are few characters more ge- 
nerally amusing than those clever, mer- 
ry, roguish ones that we read of in 
classic literature. Your thoroughbred 
sharper has rare antiquity to recom- 
mend him; he cuts a conspicuous 
figure in the old mythology, and may 
even boast of celestial origin. Mer- 
cury, as every schoolboy knows, was 
the god of thieves—the Adam of the 
race—and may lay claim to the praise 
of being the greatest scamp on record, 
with the exception of his own son 
Autolycus, who was undoubtedly the 
prototype of our Yorkshire horse- 
stealers. Homer, who held him in 
manifest reverence, has done justice 
to the petty-larceny capabilities of 
Hermes in a hymn, every line of 
which shows how truly catholic were 
the great poet’s sympathies with ge- 
nius. Herodotus, who appears to have 
entertained an equal respect for the 
preaye Aye re gentry, has a capital 
story of a thief who nightly helped him- 
self to the treasures of King Rhamp- 
sinitus ; and Virgil, and after him 
Ovid, have immortalized the dexterity 
of the superhuman Cacus, an adroit 
sheepstealer, and eke a cattlelifter on 
a most comprehensive scale, for hay- 
ing, on one occasion, special need of 
afresh supply of rump-steaks, he made 
free with not less than eight bulls and 
cows, the property of Hercules, which, 
says Maro, he cunningly dragged back- 
wards by their tails into his cave. 
‘* Quatuor a stabulis prestanti corpore 
tauros 
Avertit, totidem forma superante juvencas; 
Atque hos, ne qua forent pedibus vestigia 
rectis, 
Caudaé in speluncam tractos, versisque 
viarum 
Indiciis raptos, saxo occultabat opaco.” 
This artist, however, though his 
conceptions were fine and his execu- 
tion faultless, is very little to our taste, 
for besides being a sharper, he was a 
cut-throat and a cannibal, which is a 
combination of qualities far from re- 
spectable. In Lucian’s dialogues we 


have an account of a much more 
agreeable ragamuffin—if we remem- 
ber rightly, his name was Menippus, 
and he was a Utilitarian««who, albeit 
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a phantom, did Charon out of his pass 
sage-money across the Styx, for which 
the grim ferryman threatened him 
with an action in the Acherontic 
courts of law; and Apuleius has left us 
an etching or two of some gifted rogues, 
who, had they lived in these days, 
would have gained high preferment at 
the treadmill. But perhaps the most 
entertaining of the classic scamps are 
the Sosias of Plautus, fellows of un- 
rivalled impudence and incredible 
powers of mendacity, whom Congreve 
has feebly imitated in his Jeremy, and 
Garrick still more feebly in his Lying 
Valet. 

The Spanish novelists are as fond 
as the ancients of portraying these 
diverting outcasts of society. Men- - 
doza and Quevedo are never more in 
their elements than when expatiating 
on the ingenuity of their pets, Laza- 
rillo de Tormes and Paul the Sharper ; 
and what would Le Sage be without 
his Rolandos and his Don Raphaels ? 
Even the chivalrous Cervantes does 
not disdain to do them justice ; wit- 
ness his racy sketch of Gines de Pas- 
samonte, whose fineness and delicacy 
of touch were such, that he was able 
to abstract Sancho’s ass, even while 
its master was sitting asleep on its 
back. But decidedly the finest spe- 
cimen of a Spanish rogue is Don 
Raphael, the sang froid of whose re- 
mark, that he would “ almost as soon 
be an honest man as a knave,” has 
always struck me as bordering on the 
sublime. 

Our own dramatic writers have 
several admirablé delineations of 
scamps. Who forgets Shakspeare’s 
nimble Autolyeus, “the snapper up 
of unconsidered trifles ;”” Farquhar’s 
free and easy Captain Gibbet; Gay’s - 
Filch; Sheridan’s Snake, who ex- 
pressed such a delicate horror of being 
supposed capable of doing an honest 
action ; Kenney’s Jeremy Diddler ; or 
that miracle of non-integrity, Jack 
Falstaff—the liar, the coward, the 
braggart, the drunkard, the thief, and 
thé sensualist, yet, notwithstanding. 
this, the least repulsive character in 
ancient or modern literature? Somie 
of our contemporary novelists have 
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drawn portraits of rogues and adven- 
turers not unworthy to vie with those 
of our dramatists. Ainsworth’s Dick 
Turpin is a spirited con amore full- 
length Much also may be said in 
praise of Macnish’s Red Man, and of 
that surprising genius in Nights at 
Mess, who unfurnishes the same tra- 
veller twice in one day on the high- 
‘road; but the best of them all, the 
Corypheus of the felonious fraternity, 
and the most insidious foe a respect- 
able British pocket ever possessed, is 
Bulwer’s Augustus Tomlinson, whose 
last appearance in England, previous 
to his departure on a professional tour 
to America as a clergyman in full 
canonicals, is a conception which even 
Don Raphael never surpassed. 
Besides these, there are at least a 
hundred other varieties of the genus 
scamp, and as I am just now in a gos- 
siping humour, I will mention a few 
of the most remarkable. There is, 


first, the canting sentimentalist, who 
is a prodigious stickler for moral and 
edifying discourse, and throws you 
off your guard by the lamblike gen- 
tleness and simplicity of his manners. 
Goldsmith’s Ephraim Jenkinson, with 
his silver locks, his oily flatteries, his 


meek devout expression of counte- 
nance, and his one sage story about 
‘the “cosmogony,” is an apt imper- 
sonation of this class of practitioners. 
Secondly, there is the brutal vulgar ruf- 
fian, who makes as close an approach to 
pure diabolism as the imperfect facul- 
ties of human nature will permit, and 
whom Fielding has sternly but justly 
portrayed in Jonathan Wilde. This 
fellow practises in the lowest walks of 
the profession—his talents are of the 
most limited order—and he is rarely 
successful but with those enormous 
simpletons, the length of whose ears 
qualifies them to bray in Brobdignag. 
Thirdly, there is that most inscrutable 
of small swindlers, the Man with the 
Carpet-bag, who transacts business 
chiefly with innkeepers, and whose 
bag—to which alone he trusts for suc- 
cess—is an instrument as potent for 
mischief as the burglar’s crowbar. 
Once a month, at least, for the last 
two years, has this phenomenon figu-. 
red at the police-offices, but hitherto 
no magistrate has been able to get at 
his real name. He is the Great“Un- 
known—the Junius of petty larceny— 
the awful mystery of the age~of 
"whom nothing can with certainty be 
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affirmed, but that he isthe Man with 

the Carpet-bag! His sphere of action 
extends over the whole kingdom, and 
he starts up, as if by magic; in the 
very places where he is least expected, 
To-day, you read in the Times that 
he has driven an amiable London pub. 
lican distracted ; and lo! a week af. 
terwards, the Edinburgh papers ‘are 
full of his achievements in that indig. 
nant metropolis ; how he walked into 
Ambrose’s with a handsome carpet. 
bag in his hand, well filled with stoyes 
and straw ; how he got dinner and a 
bed, when the whole establishment 
was in all the hurry of preparation 
for a Noctes ; and how, when he dis- 
covered next day that he had been 
entertaining gratis the Man with the 
Carpet-bag, the heart-broken Ambrose 
took instantly to his bed, and, when 
the post left Edinburgh, was not ex- 
pected to survive the shock! Lastly, 
there is the lively, dashing, accom- 
plished fortune-hunter, of whom the 
celebrated Claude du Val is the most 
perfect specimen on record. You 
generally pick up this mercurial seamp 
at a watering-place; and when intro- 
duced to him by some green master 
of the ceremonies at the race-ball or 
the assembly-rooms, you are in ecsta- 
sies with his good-humonur, his fashion- 
able air, and sprightly smail-talk. 
What a flattering desire does he not 
evince to conciliate your good opinion ! 
How handsomely he gives in to your 
prejudices, and listens to the oracular 
words of wisdom that are constantly 
dropping from your lips! Then his 
wit, how easy and fertile it is, and 
free from spleen and malice! Then 
his hospitality! Can any thing be 
more cordial than the manner in which 
he invites you to his castle, with a hard 
name, in some remote district of the 
kingdom? Your eldest daughter, to 
whom the bulk of your property de- 
seends on your death, speaks of him 
in the highest terms, and so does your 
wife, to say nothing of your servants, 
who are one and all devoted to his 
interests. Is it possible—no matter 
how close-fisted you may be in your 
counting-house—that you, having a 
strong penchant for high life, can re- 
fuse a gentleman of whom all parties 
entertain so favourable an opinion, 
and who tells you, too, that he is on 
intimate terms with half the aristo- 
eracy of the realm—is it possible, I 
ask, that you can refuse so enviable 
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an acquaintance the small trifle of fifty 
pounds, to be punctually repaid when 
his lazy steward remits him his usual 
rents? Assuredly not; and accord- 
ingly you give him a cheque, one 
evening, on your banker, after having 
nearly killed yourself with laughing 
at one of his droll post-prandial anec- 
dotes of “that capital fellow, Lord 
Tom,” and a day or two afterwards 
you find, to your astonishment, that 
your daughter is missing from your 
breakfast-table! You ring the bell— 
no answer. You ring again; and 
down comes Betty, in tears and as pale 
as a parsnip—your wife being in a 
swoon up stairs—and hands you an 
open note, which she found lying on 
Miss Leonora’s dressing-table, and 
which informs her disconsolate parents 
that not wishing to give them offence, 
but at the same time entertaining a 
strong conviction of the duty which 
she owes to herself, she has set off at 
daybreak for Gretna Green with Cap- 
tain Theodore Augustus Fitz-Eustace! 
This intelligence puts you quite beside 
yourself with rage. You tear the note 
to atoms, fling your wig behind the 
fire, swallow your tea so scalding-hot 
that you are within an ace of suffoca- 
tion; and having thus given vent to 
the sensibilities which the loss of fifty 
pounds rarely fails to engender in an 
affectionate British bosom, you sit 
quietly down, and console yourself 
with the reflection, so soothing te 
your vanity, that you saw through the 
rascal from the first, but thought it 
the best way to take no notice until 
you had got proof positive against 
him! 

For this last order of scamp, I have 
—shall I confess it?—the same sort of 
sneaking, heterodox, theoretical par- 
tiality, that I have for his prototype, 
the gentle Claude Du Val. _ I love to 
read of the difficulties which he sur- 
mounts; the ingenious manner in 
which he wins his way into the good 
graces of some rich, purse-proud, cal- 
lous old hunks of a stock-jobber ; the 
adroit sophistries with which he re- 
conciles his modes of thought and ac- 
tion to that slender, spare-rib concern 
which he calls a conscience ; and the 
gallant front which he opposes to dan- 
ger. Nor need the most fastidious 
moralist be shocked by this avowal ; 
for the history of such adventurers in- 
culcates, in nine cases out of ten, this 
useful moral—namely, that honesty is 
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the best policy, seeing that without it 


‘the most winning exterior and the 


most consummate address lead ipfal- 
libly to ruin. 

These loose thoughts on Kleptocra- 
cy—as Leigh Hunt ingeniously calls 
it—were suggested to me by the sight 
of asmall painting which hung nearly 
opposite to me, as I sate lounging over 
a glass of wine in the Picture Gallery. 
The subject-was one which would have 
suited the genius of a Hogarth; but 
it was not his, being of far too modern 
adate. Bythe rough, emphatic vigour 
of the colouring I thought it might 
possibly be one of Morland’s paintings ; 
but when I came to inspect it more 
carefully, I observed a satirical cha- 
racter about itthat he never attempted. 
The scene was a prison-yard, and in 
the foreground stood two personages, 
one of whom was listening with an 
arch but subdued smile of scepticism 
to something which the other was re- 
lating to him. Both, it was evident, 
were convicts, and I conjectured that 
the latter was detailing to his com- 
panion the adventures of his life. The 
speaker’s countenance, figure, and cos- 
tume were admirably sustained. He 
was young, slender, andtolerably good- 
looking, with an air of consummate 
assurance ; his eye was full of astute- 
ness, and there was a half-formed smile 
about his mouth that indicated his con- 
sciousness that he was playing on the 
credulity of his listener—most likel 
palming himself off on him (as the gal- 
ley-slaves did to Francis Ist.) as 
one of the most injured of mortals, who 
had fallen into his present misfortunes 
solely in consequence of a series of the 
most untoward accidents. A more 
genuine sample of the glozing, senti- 
mental scamp, such as we find him 
drawn to the life in the Vicar of Wake- 
field, was never exhibited on canvass. 
In the faded gentility of his attire he 
reminded me of Beau Tibbs; his hat, 
which had no crown, and was crushed 
in behind, was stuck jauntily on the 
side of his head; his coat, once no 
doubt a fashionable fit, had long since 
passed the prime of life, and shed half 
its buttons; and the dim, discoloured 
snuff-box which he held in his hand 
bore traces of equal decrepitude. Al- 
together, the fellow looked like an im- 
personation of the Vagrant Act; and 
I was so forcibly struck with his ap- 
pearance that 1 determined—having 
nothing better to do with myself—to 
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make him the subject of illustration. 
How I have accomplished my task the 
reader will judge by the following 
sketch, wherein I have endeavoured 
to portray a reckless, flippant, town- 
bred scamp, such as I conceive the ar- 
tist had in his eye; whose idiosyncra- 
cy is peculiar, inasmuch as his moral 


sense is not merely blunted, but most 
curiously and ingeniously perverted 
by a continuous perseverance in the 
common-places of roguery. In accor- 
dance with the painting, he is suppos- 
ed to be relating his own adventures 
to his fellow-prisoner. 


THE ABSENT MAN. 


I have the misfortune, sir, to be 
what is called an Absent Man—that 
is to say, to be afflicted with wander- 
ing and irregular habits of meditation 
which are constantly calling off my 
attention and inducing it to play tru- 
ant, at the very moment when it should 
be most amenable to staid and strict 
discipline. This infirmity is, I am 
aware, no uncommon one, but I ques- 
tion whether it has ever assumed so 
aggravated a form, or been attended 
with such deplorable results as in my 
case. Others it may have subjected 
to ridicule ; me it has visited with dis- 
grace and humiliation. I have been 
punished for it, as though it were the 
most serious of all crimes against so- 
ciety, so prone is human nature to put 
the worst construction upon one’s ac- 
tions, and to treat as positive sins those 
little eccentricities of temperament 
which distinguish the few from the 
many, and are at variance with the re- 
ceived notions of sedate and unvarying 
common-place. 

From earliest youth this embarras- 
sing infirmity fastened on me with the 
vigour of a giant and the tenacity of a 
horse-leech, inducing a thousand fligh- 
ty acts of forgetfulness and irregulari- 
ty. When a lad at school, I was per- 
petually mistaking another boy’s play- 
things for my own; and during the 
holidays, would often station myself 
behind my father’s counter—he was a 
confectioner in the Minories—angling 
among the jars above me for preserves 
and sweetmeats; or plunging my un- 
conscious fingers into the shop-till, 
musing the while on the interesting 
adventures of Dick Turpin and the 
Forty Thieves, works which made a 
deep impression on my youthful ima- 
gination, My poor father often be- 
wailed these habits of mental abstrac- 
tion on the part of his only son; and 
in his sterner moments—which, by the 
by, occurred but seldom, for I was a 
spoiled - child—would endeavour to 





eradicate them by a process of strenu- 
ous flagellation ; but, alas! his well- 
meant practical remonstrances were of 
no avail, for my malady grew with 
my growth and strengthened with my 
strength, bidding as resolute a defiance 
to cure as the Ethiop’s skin to the 
friction of the scrubbing-brush. 

On my father’s death I succeeded to 
his business; but having a soul above 
sugar-plums, I soon disposed of the 
concern, and started with the proceeds 
as a man of fashion, for I had always 
a taste for pleasure, and a strong na- 
tural conception of the genteel. I 
gamed a little—sported a little—set up 
for a traveller on the strength of a 
three days’ visit to Boulogne—told 
familiar anecdotes of the aristocracy, 
which I learned from an Earl's cast- 
off valet whom I picked up at one of 
the minor hells at the west end—and, 
in fact, aped all the free and easy airs 
ofa gentleman about town. But these 
are airs that no one can give himself 
with impunity. Gentility is the most 
heavily taxed of all luxuries—a pain- 
ful truth which I too soon found out 
to my cost. My funds, and with them 
my respectability, began to diminish 
apace; one after the other my fair- 
weather friends took flight, like swal- 
lows at the approach of winter; and I 
descended in the social scale as rapidly 
as I had risen, till at length, in some- 
thing less than two years from my fa- 
ther’s death, I found myself the occu- 
pant of one small room in the neigh- 
bourhood of Covent Gardens friend- 
less—almost penniless—and with nei- 
ther trade nor profession to fly to for 
refuge. What wonder that under cir- 
cumstances so humiliating to a sensi- 
tive nature, I should have become 
more abstracted in thought than ever ! 

Ah, well do I remember the first 
really excruciating pang of remorse 
which this untoward habit of reverie 
inflicted on me. The occasion was as 
follows: I had been wandering one 
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summer evening about the streets, 
brooding over the dilapidated state of 
my affairs, when on my road back to 
my lodgings, the idea suddenly struck 
me that I would visit the theatre. I 
had always been an ardent admirer of 
the Thespian art, and I now hoped 
that itmight afford me a brief respite 
from sorrow, and that in the contem- 
plation of the majestic griefs of Othello, 
I might happily forget my own. With 
this hope I made my way into the pit, 
and after looking about for an eligible 
seat, where my neigbbours on either 
side might be respectable—for I am 


_ rather particular in these matters—I 


deposited myself next a middle-aged 
gentleman in the third row, who was 
listening with breathless attention to 
the energetic declamation of Kean. I 
watched him with considerable inte- 
rest. He was evidently an enthusiast, 
for he never once took his eyes off the 
stage till the act closed, when he would 
wipe his black horn spectacles, adjust 
his wig, and refresh his olfactories with 
a pinch of rappee which he drew from 
a handsome gold snuff-box. How I 
envied him his enjoyment! How bit- 
terly regretted that I could not derive 
the same from the performance! But, 
alas, my attention, as usual, was play- 
ing truant. The brief respite from 
affliction which I had paid almost my 
last three and sixpence to purchase 
proved a mere delusion ; the gorgeous 
scenery —the excited audience—the 
impressive acting—all were alike for- 
gotten; I could think of nothing but 
my unpaid landlady, and the minaci- 
ous language with which she daily 
taxed my forbearance. While thus 
plunged in profound abstraction, a sud- 
den thrilling burst of pathos on the 
part of Kean recalled my wandering 
thoughts, and took such a hold of m 
feelings, that, unable to struggle with 
them, and not wishing to expose my 
weakness to the coarse derision of a 
heartless public, I was compelled to 
make a precipitate retreat. 

On my way home, having occasion 
to refer to my waistcoat-pocket, I found 
a gold snuff- box deposited therein. You 
may imagine my astonishment at this 
discovery! I know not that I was ever 
more startled in my life, especially as 
it was that very box which had at- 
tracted my notice at the theatre! I 
could scarcely believe the evidence of 
my senses. How came the box there? 
hat magic conjured it out of the 
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stranger's custody into mine! The cir. 
cumstance was astounding—miracu- 
lous—and after puzzling myself witha 
variety of vague conjectures, the only 
plausible conclusion I could come to 
was, that from sheer absence of mind 
I had made application to the wrong 
pocket, and pulled out the gentleman’s 
snuff-box in mistake for my own, just 
as Dr Johnson, under the influence of 
a similar hallucination, once mistook a 
coal-skuttle for a baby. : 

Here was a dilemma for a friend- 
less orphan to be placed in! Not only 
had I offered grave affront to the ma- 
jesty of the law, but 1 had wounded 
that keen and delicate sense of honour 
which, with me, is like the air I 
breathe ; if I have it not I die. It 
was really a most cruel predicament, 
and I knew not how I could extricate 
myself from it. True, I might return 
to the theatre; but, ten to one, the 
stranger, rendered restless and savage 
by his loss, and sick of the very sight 
of Othello, would be gone ; true, also, 
I might advertise my involuntary ac- 
quisition, but this would only expose 
me to a host of impertinent enquiries, 
besides being attended with an expense 
which I had not the means of defray- 


ing. 

While thus hesitating as to the line 
of conduct I should adopt, I found 
myself standing at the door of a pawn- 
broker's in Holborn, What induced 
me to select that particular locality I 
cannot possibly conceive. I must 
have been strangely bewildered to 
have deviated at such an hour so far 
from my road home ; however, be this 
as it may, .there I was, and, being 
there, I considered that the most ra- 
tional course I could pursue would be 
to rid myself, as soon as possible, of 
an article, the sight of which could 
not fail to act as a constant thorn in 
the side of my conscience. I there- 
fore disposed of the box with the same 
alacrity with which a man would 
throw off a burden that weighed 
upon his heart, being, besides, recon- 
ciled to the expedient by the encou- 
raging reflection, that it was the only 
alternative which inexorable destiny 
had left me. 

So now behold me, like Nicodemus, 
regenerated! My haggard cheeks 
plump out; the sunshine returns to 
my eye, and the smile to my lips; I 
can hear the melodious chink of sil- 
yereeand [have a fine ear for such jay- 
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sic—in my purse; in a word, I am 
become as respectable in position, and 
prepossessing in appearance, as I was 
ere grim penury had marked me for 
her own. But this halcyon state of 
things did not last long. It was but 
a meteor flash—an April sun-burst. 
My sky had no sooner cleared up than 
it was darkened. By the end of the 
week my exchequer had relapsed into 
its old state of atrophy ; my landlady’s 
bill again began to exhibit symptoms 
of inflammation ; and my last shilling 
—ah, what a world of pathos is com- 

rised in those two words, “ last shil- 
ing !” reposed in the forlorn recesses 
of my pocket. 

Such was the abject posture of my 
affairs, when one morning, by way 
of relief to my spirits, I went out for 
an hour or two’s stroll down Oxford 
Street, that busiest and most cheerful 
quarter of the West-end. Greatly to 
my surprise, at the corner of Holles 
Street, I caught a glimpse of the 
stranger with whose snuff-box I had 
made so vexatious a mistake at the 
theatre. One naturally feels diffident 
at meeting a gentleman under such 
peculiarly delicate circumstances, so 
I hurried on with quickened pace 
till I reached the classic vicinity of 
Tyburn, when I turned into the Park; 
and after wandering about for some 
time in a moralizing and philosophical 
mood, I took my seat on a bench un- 
der a clump of trees close by the Ser- 
pentine. It was a delicious morning, 
the sun lay bright on the distant Sur- 
ry hills, brought out the multitudin- 
ous architectural beauties of Bucking. 
ham Palace, and sparkled on the 
broad silver waters that spread out 
unwrinkled before me. In whatever 
direction I looked, none but enliven- 
ing sights met my eye. Gay uniforms 
kept thronging in and out from the 
Knightsbridge barracks ; pretty ser- 
vant-maids were scampering after 
their juvenile charges on the green 
turf; one or two sentimental damsels 
were gazing at that stupendous and 
romantic cascade which hurls down 
every second three bucketfuls of wa- 
ter into the grateful pond beneath, 
and whose stunning roar may be heard 
at least a dozen paces off; and just in 
front of me, beside the Serpentine, 
stood a group of young men, manifest- 
ly of high fashion, making paper 
boats, and—striking illustration of the 
march of Mind !—betting with won- 
drous animation on their sailing. 


As I sate watching ‘this intelligent 
group, a slow footstep approached, 
and turning round, I observed a stout 
rosy gentleman, who, with a courteous 
bow, took his seat on the bench be- 
side me. There was a primitive sim- 
plicity about the stranger that at once 
won my good opinion. His counte- 
nance expressed none of that reserve 
and shrewdness so characteristic of the 
townsman ; but, on the contrary, in- 
finite frankness and cordiality. His 
dress was singularly antiquated. He 
wore a pair of very indifferent cordu- 
roy shorts, with loose gaiters button- 
ing up at the knees; a blue coat re- 
markable for its fine flowing outline ; 
and a thick padded white cravat, which 
wholly engulfed his chin. On the 
whole, he bore the appearance of one 
of those benevolent and unsophisti- 
cated country-gentlemen of whom it 
may safely be predicated that they 
will never put the Thames in a state 
of combustion. 

No sooner had the stranger seated 
himself, than he stared about’ him 
for some minutes, and then turning 
with a smile towards me, he said with 
ready sagacity, “‘ A fine day, sir.” 

“ Very,” I replied with equal 
promptitude. 

‘“< Thecrops look wellinthecountry.” 

“ You have just left it then, 1 pre- 
sume, sir ?” 

«* Yes,” he rejoined, and forthwith 
proceeded to acquaint me with the ex- 
act state of the orchards, the hay-har- 
vests, and the young wheats in So- 
mersetshire—matters of such all-en- 
grossing interest in the eyes of country 
folks. 

He was descanting with fascinating 
prolixity on this instructive theme, 
and I was listening with respectful at- 
tention, when suddenly we heard a 
loud scream, and starting up, we 
beheld, half-way down the Serpentine, 
a servant-maid wringing her hands 
and looking upon the water in a 
state of distraction. The instant 
my companion caught sight of the 
girl’s gestures, he guessed at once 
what was the cause of her agitation ; 
and running towards her, while I fol- 
lowed close at his heels, we observed, 
on reaching the spot, a little boy 
struggling out of his depths in the wa- 
ter, and at every struggle hurrying 
himself still farther from the bank. At 
this moment not a soul was within 
hearing ; it was a clear case, therefore, 
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stranger or myself, the child must 
be drowned ; seeing which, and over- 
come by the girl’s entreaties, who, 
grasping him franticly by the arm, con- 
jured him to save her “ darling Tom- 
my,” my companion, in a paroxysm 
of humanity, flung off his coat, threw 
it to me, and plunged into the stream. 
I watched him with eyes filled with 
tears of admiration ; but, alas! just as 
he was returning to the bank, with the 
boy in his arms, a notion struck me 
that he was seized with the cramp. 
This horrid fancy so fully possessed 
me, that I wholly lost my presence of 
mind, and began shaking like an as- 
pen leaf in every limb. My feelings, 
in fact, were too much for me. I 
could not bear to stand by and see a 
benevolent country gentleman strug- 
gling with adverse destiny in the chilly 
springs of the Serpentine—especially 
as I could not afford him the slightest 
assistance, having no more notion of 
swimming than a salamander. I 
could not endure the ghastly spectacle 
of his bloodshot eyeballs, of his con- 
vulsed limbs, of his last fond gaze at 
the meridian sun, as he sank strug- 
gling in the water ;—no, no, I felt 
that I could not stay to witness this ; 
itshocked all my feelings of humanity ; 
and, accordingly, off I started, at a 
breathless pace, unconscious whither, 
in the hope that by brisk activity of 
motion, I might dissipate the harrow- 
ing magic which a too susceptible 
imagination had conjured up. I did 
not slacken my pace till I reached the 
Park entrance, at the upper end of 
Oxford Street, when I proceeded 
some yards along the Bayswater road, 
and then hastened, as it were by in- 
stinct, into a solitary brick-field lying 
to the rear of St George’s burying- 
ground. 


Here halting to rest myself behind 


a small brick hovel, 1 discover that, 
in the flutter and* disorder of my 
nerves, I had carried off the philan- 
thropist’s coat! I was terribly ‘dis- 
comfited by this fresh instance of in- 
veterate mental hallucination. What 
must the old gentleman think of me ? 
I exclaimed ; and what too must be 
his own sensations if he have escaped a 
watery death, at finding himself com- 
pelled to walk at mid-day through the 
West-end in his shirt sleeves! Poor 
fellow ! how the little boys will laugh 
at him as he goes dripping, like a wa- 
ter-cart, all freshness and. moisture, 
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along the streets, deprecating the hour 
when he enlightened a Cockney on the 
subject of the Somersetshire crops! 
These were painful speculations for a 
benignant nature to indulge in; so 
bringing them abruptly to a close, I 
determined to return to the spot whence 
I had eloped, and restore the abstract- 
ed garment to its owner. On second 
thoughts, however, I felt that I could 
not venture on such a step ; for what 
if my suspicions of the stranger’s 
death should be well founded, and I 
should reach the place only just in time 
to see his body and that of the boy 
stretched out side by side on the grass, 
and myself exposed to the malignant 
insinuations of the by-standers, as is 
always the case when absence of mind 
developes itself in the form of acquisi- 
tiveness? After steadily turning over 
the matter in my mind, I felt per- 
suaded that I could not act otherwise 
with the coat than I had previously 
done with the snuff-box—that is to 
say, retain it in my possession—and 
having thus resolved on my line of 
conduct, I proceeded to examine the 
contents of the pockets. In one of 
them was a silk handkerchief with a 
couple of knots tied in one of the cor- 
ners; and in the other an old-fashion- 
ed black leather memorandum-book. 
On diligently scrutinizing this last 
I discovered between the leaves three 
five-pound Bank of England notes, 
a spectacle which, had I witnessed it 
under any other circumstances, would 
have occasioned me very considerable 
satisfaction, but, as the case stood, 
served only to embitter my sense of 
regret. é 

But it is idle to indulge in unavail- 
ing lamentation. What can’t be 
cured must be endured, says the old 
adage ; and as my case was past reme- 
dy, I determined to bear it with philo- 
sophic composure; and with some- 
what of a reassured spirit deposited 
the notes in my waistcoat pocket ; 
after which, having no further use for 
the book or coat, I gave them honour- 
able burial beneath the loose bricks 
that were scattered about the hovel, 
and then making the best of my way 
into the high-road, I indulged my love 
of contemplative solitude by a stroll 
in Kensington Gardens, which I did 
not quit till several hours had elapsed, 
when I returned by a secluded route 
into town, and took dinner at a re- 
spectable hotel in the neighbourhood 
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of Hanover Square } and at nightfall, 
my spirits being excited by the spark- 
ling champagne which I had discussed, 
I sallied forth to a certain minor hell, 
whither in my earlier days I had oc- 
casioiially been in the habit of re- 
pairing. 

’Tis a strange sight, sir, the inte- 
rior of a gambling-house. There all 
conventional prejudices are laid aside ; 
the peer and the plebeian meet on 
equal terms, for play is a true repub- 
lican leveller of distinctions ; and the 
fiercest passions of humanity, conceal- 
ed elsewhere beneath the smooth 
French polish of etiquette, speak out 
with terrible sincerity. There is no 
mistaking the language of the scowl- 
ing brow—the white, ghastly cheek— 
the tight-drawn lip of utter despair— 
or the maddening excitement, render- 
ed yet more impressive from the vain 
effort to subdue it, of sudden, exult- 
ant joy. And then the contrast af- 
forded to such a spectacle by the still, 
composed, smiling demeanour of the 
officials in attendance—men without a 
tear and without a passion—who creep 
noiselessly about, with fawning, rep- 
tile eye that dooms its prey while it 
glitters! Then, too, the startling vi- 
cissitudes, the hopes, the fears, the 
agonies of years condensed into a 
single instant of time! One throw of 
the dice, and lo! the wildest dreams 
of avarice are realized—the beggar 
has become a Croesus !— Another, and 
_ lo! Croesus is a beggar. All seems 
but the conjurings up of a vivid ima- 
gination—yet all is real—the most po- 
sitive and intense reality. 

As Lentered the charmed circle, I 
found there one of my old club asso- 
ciates whom I had not seen since the 
days when he had evinced such indus- 
try in disencumbering me of my su- 
perfluous cash. He did not recognise 
me further than by a knowing glance 
of the eye, but after I had stood some 
time by the table, watching the play- 
ers, he came up and asked me whether 
I would have any objection to make 
one of a party who were just going to 
enjoy a snug quiet game of cards in 
the adjoining room ? With some hesi- 
tation I complied, and by singular 
good luck—for he was an expert play- 
er—obtained him for a partner. I 
lost, however, the two first games, 
which was the more remarkable, as my 
Opponents were mere conceited no- 
vices; and as we played high at their 
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[Janey 
request, I soon found apes stripped 
to my last farthing. Nevertheless, [ 
did not despair, but on the contrary, 
maintained a most commendable sere. 
nity, for which I did not go long unre. 
warded, for the stakes were doubled, 
the luck turned, and my partner and 
myself won infinitely more than we 
had lost. 

The other party were, of course, 
desperately annoyed at this unex. 
pected turn of fortune, but unable to 
help themselves, they were just going 
to pay down the amount of their los. 
ings when one of them, turning towards 
me, said with a steady ferocity of 
which, judging from his previous bear- 
ing, I should never have supposed him 
capable, “ I believe, sir, there is a 
court card in your lap.” 

** Impossible !"’ I replied, shifting 
about in my seat from a natural senti- 
ment of indignation at such an offen- 
sive remark. 

** I say, sir,”’ continued the fellow 
with a devilish scowl, “I say there is 
a court card lying at this moment in 
your lap ;” and he was about to insist 
on a scrutiny when I anticipated his 
intentions by saying, with a smile of 
affectedindifference, ‘‘ Why, God bless 
me, so there is! How could this have 
happened? How very extraordinary ? 
I suppose I must have dropped it in 
the hurry of my last deal.” 

“‘ Dropped it, indeed !” replied both 
my adversaries, * you're a cheat, sir— 
a common cheat.” 

The word “ cheat,” uttered in the 
loudest tones of scorn, attracted the 
attention of all who were at play in 
the next room. They rushed towards 
us, and vied with each other in the 
expression of their horror and aston- 
ishment at any one being found capa- 
ble of cheating in a place consecrated 
from time immemorial to all the car- 
dinal virtues. In vain I appealed to 
my partner for a certificate of char- 
acter; he testified the most virtuous 
indignation at its being supposed pos- 
sible he could know any thing of me, 
and was the most energetic of all the 
company in insisting on my immediate 
expulsion. ‘* Turn him out!’’ he ex- 
claimed, in the key of a Tower gun; 
** turn him out !’’ chorussed the others, 
and, instantly, the man who had made 
the discovery, seized me by the collar, 
despite the most desperate resistance 
I could offer, dragged me to the door, 
and then, as he thrust me out, saluted 
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me with a kick that grievously en- 
damaged my sitting parts. Never was 
there a more cowardly or ungenerous 
assault. I grant that acourt card had, 
by the merest accident in the world, 
found its way into my lap, where it 
lay half concealed by my handkerchief, 
but what more natural, considering 
the high state of excitement in which 
I had been during the day! The truth 
is, throughout the game, my thoughts 
were incessantly reverting to the 
drowning philanthropist in the Park, 
and with my usual absence of mind, 
while conjuring up this awful specta- 
cle during my deal, I had let fall the 
card in question. You smile, sir, and 
no hondes, but I can assure you, on 
the honour of a gentleman, that in 
heart and intention, 1 was as guileless 
as the most unsophisticated kid that 
ever disported on a Welsh mountain. 

On quitting this temple of virtue I 
set out on my return home. I amsel- 
dom savage, but on this occasion I will 
frankly own that my temper had 
wholly lost its equilibrium. My seat 
of honour had been profaned by the 
hoof of the basest of created animals, 
and I had been publicly branded as a 
cheat. How should I act? How wipe 
off this stain on the family scutcheon ? 
At first 1 thought of attaching myself 
by my garters to the nearest lamp-post, 
and then of reposing side by side with 
the philanthropist at the bottom of the 
Serpentine ; but soon a manilier spirit 
of resolution prevailed, and I deter- 
mined to brave the worst. 

The drowsy watchman was bawling 
twelve o’clock when I knocked at the 
door of my lodgings. By the wheez- 
ing cough and sullen snail-like tread 
along the passage, I guessed the sort 
of reception I should meet with. Nor 
were my conjectures at fault, for no 
sooner had she unbarred the door than 
my landlady opened on me like a Gib-* 
raltar battery. “ It wasscandalous,”’ she 
kept muttering between her teeth, “ to 
keep such hours; howsomever, she’d 
soon put a stop to all these outlandish 
goings on, that’s what she would. 
Candle, forsooth”—in reply to my de- 
mand for a light—‘ where was she to 
get a candle at that time of night ? as 
I had found my way home in the dark, 
so might I find my way to bed in the 
dark ;”” and in this fashion the voluble 
dame was running on, when a fit of 
coughing cut short her rhetoric, under 
cover of which I glided past her, and 
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groped my way up stairs to my cham- 
er. 


Early the next morning the test 
lady made her appearance with her bill 
in her hand—a document of such for- 
midable dimensions that the very sight 
of it scared all the roses from my cheek 
—and insisted, with insulting empha- 
sis, on its immediate liquidation. Hav- 
ing no means of satisfying her de- 
mands, I had recourse to what is 
called abstract reasoning. I expa- 
tiated in a figurative and flattering 
style on my prospects, and intimated © 
that they were such as would enable 
me in a few days to discharge all her 
claims with interest. But my elo- 
quence was unavailing. The unin- 
telligent creature put a stop to it by 
the contumelious phrase, ** gammon ;” 
and after recapitulating with weari- 
some prolixity all the many kindnesses 
she had shown me, quitted me with 
the threat that if the bill were not 
paid that same day, she would have 
recourse to measures “ as would bring 
me to book in less than no time.” 

No sooner had she disembarrassed 
me of her presence, than I came to 
the resolution of quitting her roof for 
ever, for her tongue had become a 
nuisance no longer to be borne. Ac- 
cordingly, when I had-duly arranged 
my toilette, and ascertained that she 
had gone out to market, I made my 
way quietly downstairs. On reaching 
the ground floor I perceived that the 
door of one of the rooms was on the 
jar. It wasthe one occupied by my land- 
lady as her parlour when she happen- 
ed to be without alodger. The sight 
affected me; for it reminded me of her 
whom I was destined never again to 
meet on this side eternity. Certes, 
she had given me no very particular 
cause for esteem or veneration ; still 
I had known her many, many months; 
had spent more than one festive even- 
ing with her over a warm-hearted glass 
of gin toddy in that very parlour ; and 
the ties of habit—to say nothing of 
those of companionship—are not to be 
snapped in an instant. 

In this kindly, I may even say af- 
fectionate, frame of mind, I entered 
the apartment, where the very first 
object on which my pensive glances 
fell, was a portrait of my landlady 
dressed as a shepherdess, with a posy 
in her hand and a ram by her side, 
looking as grave and solid as a bishop. 
The beams of the meridian sun fell 
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full on this picturesque work of art, 
adding depth to every wrinkle, and 
breadth to the engaging Grimaldi-like 
simper that lurked in the angles of the 
mouth. I gazed up at the flattering 
likeness with those feelings of profound 
interest which it was so well calcula- 
ted toawaken. ‘ Never more,” said 
I, and my voice sank to woman’s soft- 
ness as I said it, “* never more shall I 
behold the original of that expressive 
countenance! I have seen her for the 
last time ; let me then, while yet sen- 
sibility retains its hold over my heart, 
bear away with me some friendly me- 
morial of the happy hours I have 
passed in her society.” Thus solilo- 
quizing, I moved with a noiseless, pa- 
thetic step towards a painted deal ta- 
ble, the drawer of which I subjected 
to a searching scrutiny ; but nothing 
there was suitable to my views ; there 
were only a ball of worsted thread, a 
brass thimble with a dent in the mid- 
dle, one or two false ringlets, and a 
comb with half the teeth out. To have 
made a selection from a homely mis- 
cellany like this would have been 
merely burlesquing sensibility, so I 
passed on to a small recess, in one cor- 
ner of which, hidden in a cracked china 
bowl, I espied an old stocking, con- 
taining, as I found on examination, 
five guineas enclosed in a play-bill. 
This was a memorial worthy of an af- 
fectionate nature like mine, being as- 
sociated in the most gratifying manner 
with the image of my absent landlady ; 
and accordingly I transferred it with 
befitting zeal to my breeches pocket, 
cast one last glance at the portrait, 
and then withdrew meekly from the 
house. I am aware that this act 
will subject me to misrepresentation, 
but for my own part I shall always 
consider it as one of the most feeling 
traits in my character. 
borne in mind how many petty annoy- 
ances I had latterly endured at the 
hands of my landlady ; how often she 
had taunted me with my poverty, and 
in those moments of distrust, to which 
the best of us are liable, had kept 
watch on my most insignificant move- 
ments; I think it cannot be denied 
that the heart which, despite such 
multiplied provoeations, could still 
cherish a kindly sentiment towards the 
author of them, must have had an in- 
herent capacity for friendship but sel- 
dom vouchsafed to the sons of Adam! 

I had not quitted my lodgings above 
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(June, 
half-an-hour, when lo! I discovered 
that my dearly prized token of remem- 
brance—that sole relic left me of the 
absent—was gone. In the hurry of 
departure I had deposited it in that 
particular pocket in which devouring 
time had gnawed a hole as large as 
the knob of a pair of tongs. I leave 
you to judge of my anguish at this dis. 
covery, and how for many weary 
hours after I wandered about the 
streets, without a home, without a 
friend, and viewing a constablein every 
individual that looked me in the face. 

But a truce to this disheartening 
theme. It is past five o’clock ; the 
City folks, the day’s toil at an end, are 
wending their way towards their sub- 
urban villas at Camden town and 
Hampstead ; and I, pensive and ab- 
stracted, amidst a brisk and shifting 
throng, am standing before the win- 
dows of a respectable tavern in Tot- 
tenham-court Road. The dainties 
within look wondrous tempting ; what 
a seducing countenance that cold, un- 
dissected pullet wears! What a win- 
ning fragrance comes breathing out 
from that Westphalia ham which has 
just completed its education in the kit- 
chen saucepan! Methinks they solicit 
my acquaintance ; shall I then treat 
their advances with disdain? Never! 
and with this magnanimous resolution 
I strutted into the coffee-room, and 
seating myself in a sequestered box 
near the door, rang a bold summons 
for the waiter. 

“ John,” said I, with grave affabi- 
lity, while the waiter was busy brush- 
ing off the crumbs from the table-cloth, 
« John, what have you got for dinner?” 

“ We have a capital edge-bone of 
beef, sir, as will be ready in about ten 
minutes.” 

“« Any thing else ?” 

“ A leg of hot boiled pork as tender 
as a chick.” 

«© Humph !” said I, and after mu- 
sing for some seconds, added, “ if you 
have a rump-steak that you can con- 
scientiously recommend, dress it for 
me as soon as you can; and, d’ye 
hear, let me have a pint of sherry 
with it; but remember, it must be 
your best, for I cannot tolerate indif- 
ferent wine ; and while it is getting 
ready, let me see the Courier of this 
evening, for I wish to know at what 
price Consols left off.”’ 

“« Very good,” replied John, and, 
placing the paper before me, he va- 
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nished with a noiseless celerity known 
only to waiters and phantoms. Ina 
few minutes he reappeared with the 
required viands, to which, I need hard- 
ly say, I did prompt and abundant 


justice ; and when the mustard-spot- 


ted cloth was removed, and the sherry 
emptied, I ordered in a bottle of the 
landlord’s choicest port, over which I 
luxuriated for upwards of two hours, 
my thoughts the while wandering from 
subject to subject, and assuming a 
more sunny character as the ruby 
contents of the decanter diminished. 
By this time dusk was creeping on, 
the last man had paid his bill, and ex- 
haled from the coffeeroom, and the 
unoccupied waiter, with the restless- 
ness peculiar to his fraternity, kept 
constantly poking his head in at the 
door. At length his officiousness be- 
came so remarkable, that my truant 
thoughts were attracted to the sub- 
ject, and then, for the first time, the 
distressing conviction forced itself on 
my mind that I had not got a farthing 
in my pocket. Will it be credited, I 
had actually ordered a good dinner 
without having the slightest idea how 
I should pay for it? Oh this absence 
of mind, to what humiliating expe- 
dients has it not compelled me to have 
recourse! Another person placed in 
my predicament would have been fair- 
ly horror-struck ; but that was not my 
ease, for a settled persuasion that my 
malady—struggle against it as I might 
—was incurable, had now reconciled 
me to its excesses. Yet I felt the full 
delicacy of my position, and as I could 
not endure the idea of explaining mat- 
ters to a disbelieving landlord, and 
was, besides, desirous to spare his sen- 
sibilities as well as my own, I thought 
the least improper course I could pur- 
sue would be to sound a modest re- 
treat. 

Ah, there is a quick, elastic step on 
the staircase, as of one whose faculties 
are all on the alert! One—two—three 
—but three brisk, energetic strides, 
and the waiter stands beside me, just 
as I am in the act of throwing wide 
the street door. 

“‘ Beg your pardon, sir, but I be- 
lieve. you have forgotten to pay the 
bill?” And the fellow said this with a 
steady composure of manner, as though 
it had been a catastrophe he had anti- 
cipated. 

‘‘Forgotten! Hah, hah! Very good, 
John; you're in the right to be cau- 
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tious ; I wish those rascally clerks of 
mine were always as careful of their 
master’s interests as you are ;” then 
finding that this flattering and signifi- 
cant allusion did not make the requi- 
site impression, I continued, “* Make 
out your bill, and by the time you 
have done so, I shall have returned. 
Iam merely going over the way to 
my tobacconist’s.” 

‘* Shall I step over there for you, 
sir?” 

«© No, no—I always like to choose 
my Havannahs myself, for then, you 
know, one is sure to have them mild, 
and of the right flavour—By the by, 
John, you may add another bottle of 
port to the account—your last was 
excellent—and be sure you don’t shake 
it in decanting ;”’ and so saying, I laid 
hold of the door-handle. 

“‘ Beg your pardon, sir,” rejoined 
the distrustful waiter, “ but in our 
house, gentlemen always pay before 
they goes. It’s a way master has of 
doing business,” he added, with some- 
thing like a sneer. 

« What!” I replied, with an air of 
lofty hauteur, “ do you doubt my 
word, fellow? Do you know who I 
am?’ 

«* No, but I can pretty well guess.” 

« Insolent! Let me pass this in- 
stant.” ; 

** Come, come, that game won't do 
for me!” exclaimed the waiter, plant- 
ing his back firmly against the door ; 
then raising his voice so as to be heard 
at the bar, he continued, “ Help, help! 
here’s a rum cove just agoing to 
bolt.” 

The landlord appeared in an in- 
stant. He was a portly man with a 
greasy, shining face, as though he po- 
lished it with train-oil every morning. 
As he hurried out from the bar, I took 
in his dimensions at a glance, and 
seeing that he was not an antagonist 
to be trifled with, I suddenly tripped 
up the waiter, threw wide the door, 

and darted out at the very moment 
when the landlord was stretching forth 
his hand to make a snatch at my eva- 
nishing coat-skirts. 

‘¢ Stop thief!’ roared the enraged 
publican, posting after me with the 
strides of an ogre. 

‘‘ Stop thief!” shouted the waiter, 
following close behind, and waving 
his napkin above his head as a signal 
of distress. 

* Stop thief!” chorussed the crowd, 
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who were rapidly beginning to col- 
lect. 

“¢ Stop thief!” I shouted out louder 
than all, and dashing furiously on, I 
cleared, at one leap, a fat Quaker, 
who was stooping down on the pave- 
ment to adjust his shoe-buckles. 

The cry of “ Stop thief!” rung 
like an alarm-bell in the long ears of 
Tottenham-Court Road—the echoes 
of Warren Street took it up—alley 
shouted it back to alley—and the New 
Road, disdaining taciturnity in such a 
case, plied her lungs like a hurricane, 
and despatched a fragrant posse of 
Irish hodmen to the chase, who, start- 
ing from the different posts against 
which they had been lounging, and 
thanking God that there was at length 
a prospect of a skrimmage, rushed 
headlong on, oversetting apple-stalls 
innumerable in their flight, and ac- 
eommodating many an electrified pe- 
destrian with unlooked-for lodgings in 
the gutter. 

Meanwhile I continued my despe- 
rate career, bawling out “ Stop thief!” 
and pointing before me whenever I 
saw any one disposed to obstruct my 
progress, while the panting and in- 
flated waiter followed at the distance 
of a few yards, the landlord having 
been compelled to relinquish the chase 
and return home, lest, peradventure, a 
similar catastrophe might have taken 
place during his absence. 

On—on I flew—when just as I 
reached the corner of a street near 
Mornington Crescent, a lamplighter 
who had just descended from his post, 
suspecting from my frantic speed, and 
the crowd in full cry at my heels, that 
I had eloped from the stringent em- 
braces of justice, placed his ladder 
right in front of my path. ’Twas a 
cowardly act, but no matter—in an 
instant I had cleared the obstruction, 
so much to the fellow’s astonishment, 
that in the impulse of the moment he 
swung round his ladder with an abrupt, 
impetuous movement, and by so doing 
sent one end of it bang through a shop- 
window, smashing a dozen panes of 
glass, and bringing out three scarlet- 
visaged shopmen—a blessed contin- 
gency, which, by attracting the atten- 
tion of the majority of my pursuers, 
created a diversion in my favour. 

But nothing could stop the waiter. 
To him the chase was one of life or 
death. His honour, and, what was of 
more consequence, his interests, were 
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concerned in my capture 3 $0 waving 
his napkin aloft in air, and-rallying, as 
he galloped onward, a few fresh auxi- 
liaries under that august banner, he 
followed close in my wake, tracking 
me through all my windings with a 
skill, and speed, and pertinacity, that 
convinced me that men running after 
a reckoning run faster than any peo- 
ple in the world, except those who are 
running away from it. 

I had by this time reached that ro- 
mantic pass at the Hampstead end of 
Camden-town, which opens into the 
picturesque vale of Pancras. The 
darkness of night was upon earth— 
the Regent’s canal wore an awful and 
swarthy aspect—Mr Murphy’s coal- 
wharf, which stands on its southern 
shore, looked vague and spectral— 
and the voice of the pot-boy calling 
* Beer” at that illustrious statesman’s 
door, sounded, as I flew past, like 
some solemn and measured cathedral 
chant. Before me, in mid-air, at the 
distance of about two miles, towered 
the Alpine hamlet of Hampstead, 
shrouded in umbrageous foliage, 
through which lights were glancing ; 
and to the left, bounding the sylvan 
meads of Pancras, swelled up the co- 
lossal outline of Primrose-hill. The 
locality, though beautiful, was a most 
unsatisfactory one, for it afforded me 
not the slightest outlet for escape or 
concealment. There were no ruined 
sheds or unfinished houses—no tall 
hedges, nor deep dry ditches, into 
which I might insinuate my perspi- 
ring periphery—the country lay open 
on all sides—so I was fain to continue 
my course, with the indefatigable 
waiter still panting at my heels, and 
a small knot of nimble ragamuffins 
shouting behind him. 

On passing Chalk Farm, where a 
lane leads into the main road, a seri- 
ous obstacle for an instant checked my 
course. An enormous man, so at least 
he appeared in the gloom, was jogging 
slowly along on a diminutive jackass, 
when just as he turned into the Hamp- 
stead road, I, being then at my full 
speed, rushed against him, and such 
was the tremendous force of the eon- 
cussion, that I upset both the donkey 
and its driver, flew over their heads, 
and fell full length into a heap of gra- 
vel. I would most willingly have staid 
to apologize, especially as I had rea- 
son to fear that I had smashed the 
poor jackass to atoms, but time was 
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precious ; and I rushed on, therefore, 
with unabated energy, while the ze- 
phyr bore to my ear sundry hoarse 
and emphatic curses, which seemed 
to issue with difficulty from a mouth 
clogged with the dust of the road. 

And now Haverstock-hill appears 
in sight. I clamber up the steep as- 
cent, and halt opposite an old, red 
brick house, with a garden-wall beside 
it. 1look back, my pursuers are about 
a hundred yards in my rear; I look 
up, the wall is low, and, mt 
close by the house stands a tall, brane 
ing, substantial elm, whence an en- 
trance may easily be gained into one 
of the upper rooms, the window of 
which, on a hot day like this, is most 
probably wide open. It was no sea- 
son for etiquette or ceremony, for my 
case was desperate, so vaulting over 
the wall, I flew to the tree, climbed 
briskly up, and creeping, as well as I 
could, along one of its outspreading 
branches, which shook fearfully be- 
neath my weight, I made a grasp at 
the window-ledge, raised myself up by 
it, and then, after satisfying myself 
that not a soul was in the apartment, 
crept in at the open lattice. 

Scarcely had I done so, than I heard 
the waiter, who had halted with his 
awkward squad at the very spot where 
I had leaped the wall, exclaim in loud 
tones of astonishment and rage, “ Well, 
I’m blest if the villain arn’t given us 
the slip, after all! And what a pre- 
cious dance he’s led me! Why, I’m 
blown like a bladder !” 

** And so am I,” replied one of his 
companions. 

«In course you are,” observed a 
third, “‘ werry strange if you wern’t, 
arter a chase such as we've had. But 
I say, only think of his capsizing a 
man and a hass; my eyes, how he 
must have run for it!” 

« |'ll swear he’s somewhere here- 
abouts,’ resumed the waiter, “ and I'll 
not leave till findhim, It’s as much 
as my place is worth—master’s so 
precious crusty in these matters—to 
go back without the rascal. Oh, my 
sides, they ache as if they had been 
played on by a broomstick !” 

What followed I was unable to make 
out, though I listened with the deepest 
attention; from one or two words, 
however, that were uttered in a low, 
suppressed growl, I conjectured that 
the party, at the earnest remonstrances 
of the waiter, had come to the resolu. 
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tion of keeping concealed, and on the 
watch, for balf an hour or so, in the 
hope that, thinking they were gone, I 
might be tempted to venture forth 
from my hiding-place. 

The clear summer moon had now 
risen, and by the light which she af- 
forded me, I was enabled to make an 
inspection of my locality. It was a 
bedroom well furnished, and contain- 
ing among other items a handsome 
chest of drawers, whereon lay a Me- 
thodist hymn-book ; a swing looking- 
glass that reflected the whole figure ; 
and a small mahogany table, in the 
drawer of which was a well-thumbed 
copy of Moore's poems, carefully hid- 
den and wrapt up in some leaves of 
the Evangelical Magazine; together 
with a steel purse stored with the cur- 
rent coin of the realm. While, with 
a natural feeling of curiosity I was ex- 
amining the workmanship of this last 
article, and pondering on the singular 
chance that had led me into a female 
bedroom, I heard footsteps on the 
stairs. | My mind misgave me at the 
sound. It was clear that some one 
was approaching—a conviction which 
so agitated and bewildered me, that 
most inadvertently I hurried the purse 
into my pocket, and flew for refuge 
to a spacious cupboard, just as an el- 
derly lady and her maid-servant en- 
tered the room. 

Never shall I forget the painful 
sense of embarrassment which | expe- 
rienced at this crisis of my fate. Alone 
in the bedroom of a woman! What 
on earth shouldI do? Scream for as- 
sistance, or prepare with indomitable 
courage to brave the worst? A mo- 
ment’s reflection decided me. I would 
remain concealed where I was till the 
lady’s eyes were fast locked in sleep, 
when I would make my exit, as I had 
made my entrance, by the window ; for 
to discover myself would not only jeo- 
pardize my character for pure morali- 
ty, but would also give rise to affront- 
ing suspicions that I had entered the 
premises with felonious intentions. 
Having thus made up my mind, I be- 
came comparatively tranquil, though 
it was not without emotion that I heard 
the girl fasten the window-latch and 
close the shutters. 

When the servant had performed 
this part of her duty, she began put- 
ting her mistress’s hair in papers ; and 
while doing so, detailed for her edifi- 
cation all the little local scandals of 
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the day, and then having exhausted 
her budget, wished her good-night, 
and retired from the room, while the 
lady, after carefully bolting the door, 
prepared, as I thought, to undress for 
bed. “But unfortunately I was mis- 
taken, for previous to her putting on 
her nightgear, she took it into her 
head to examine every nook and cran- 
ny and article of furniture in the room. 
Oh, the horrors I endured during this 
investigation! Yet it was not somuch 
on my own account that I was thus 
afflicted. No, it was chiefly for the 
poor lady that my sensibilities were 
excited, whose maiden delicacy, I felt, 
must sustain a cruel shock at the dis- 
covery of a full-grown man in her 
chamber. Ah, sir, I have always had 
a kind and considerate heart, let a vi- 
perous world say what it will to the 
contrary. 

The gentlewoman’s search was one 
of no ordinary care and duration. 
First she peeped under the bed, then 
behind the curtains, then under the 
washing-stand, then up the chimney, 
and underneath the dressing-table. 
Even a bandbox that was standing on 
a shelf did not escape her vigilance, 
for as the devil once got into a bottle, 
I suppose she thought it not unlikely 
that he might ensconce himself in a 
bandbox. Having finished her search 
in every other quarter, she next came 
towards the cupboard. Fain would I 
have held the door fast, but there was 
no handle inside, at least I could find 
none; so I was compelled, with as 
much calmness as I could muster, to 
await the upshot of the catastrophe. 
Fatal necessity! An instant, and the 
door is flung wide open, and lo, des- 
pite my most ingenious efforts to shirk 
behind a clothes-bag, I stand revealed 
in all my beauty before the eyes of the 
astounded damsel ! 

The Irish salmon when he woke up 
from a dream of the sea to find himself 
in the saucepan, was not, I will ven- 
ture to say, more thoroughly obfusca- 
ted than was the old lady at this mo- 
ment so trying to both of us. She 
stared as if she would have stared 
me into stone; and screaming out 
«* Thieves !— Murder !—Fire !” drop- 
ped her candlestick, and then dropped 
herself in a swoon beside it, like a post 
blown down by a high wind. 

Her screams, which must have been 
heard throughout the house, accompa- 
nied by her heavy fall, convinced me 


that I had not a minute to lose, so 
groping my way towards the win- 
dow-shutters, I endeavoured, but 
without effect, to unclose them, while 
to add to the perils of my posi. 
tion, I could hear the servant-maid, 
who had not yet gone to bed, come 
flying down stairs, three steps at a 
time. Immediately I rushed to the 
door and unbolted it, in the hope of 


being able to explain matters to the © 


girl’s satisfaction ; but. here again I 
was disappointed, for no sooner did 
she catch a glimpse of me on the land- 
ing-place, than hurrying downinto the 
passage with the speed of one dement- 
ed, while I rushed back in order to 
make one last effort to force open the 
window-shutters, she unbarred the 
street door, and bawled out for as- 
sistance in a tone of voice that might 
have awakened the seven sleepers. 
The waiter and his companions, who 
were still keeping watch up and down 
the road—for all that I have described 
took place within half an hour—has- 
tened forward to the girl’s assistance, 
and guided by her, with-a rushlight in 
her hand, unkennelled me with a vul- 
gar shout of triumph, and conducted 
me to the black hole, whence I was 
next day transferred to the police- 
office ; and the waiter having testified 
to my identity, and the old lady’s purse 
having been found in my pocket, I 
was—to speak professionally —fully 
committed for trial at the next Old 
Bailey assizes. 

My trial took place within a month 


‘ from this period. Upto the very hour 


of my appearance in court I had en- 
tertained sanguine hopes of an acquit- 
tal, such is the elasticity of spirit 
which conscious innocence bestows ; 
but when on taking my station at the 
bar, I cast my eyes towards the jury- 
box, my heart sunk within me, and I 
felt as if my doom were already pro- 
nounced, for twelve more common- 
place, distrustful, impracticable look- 
ing jurors I never yet beheld. The 
foreman, in particular, made me shud- 
der. He wasa shrewd, sinewy, griz- 
zled old Scotchman, with thin, dry 
lips, a lynx eye, and a countenance as 
hard asadeal board. As the evidence 
proceeded, a frown of the most omi- 
nous nature settled on his darkened 
brows, and ever and anon he hurled 
on me a stern glance, in which the 
word * Guilty!” was legibly stereo- 
typed. When the case for the pro- 
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secution was closed, I was called on 
for my defence ; and having no coun- 
sel—for in matters where the sensibi- 
lities are to be appealed to, I dislike 
trusting to the imperfect sympathies 
of lawyers—I read from a written 
paper an impassioned speech which I 
had prepared with considerable care. 
In this luminous document I gave a 
sketch of my early life, suppressing, 
of course, all irrelevant and embarrass- 
ing particulars; I spoke of the disas- 
trous malady to which I had been sub- 
ject from the cradle ; of the herculean 
efforts I had made to overcome it ; of 
the agony and contrition of mind which 
it had occasioned me, and of the utter 
absence of bad intention that had uni- 
formly characterised the visitation. I 
then instanced the cases of several ex- 
emplary individuals who had been 
similarly afflicted. I mentioned the 
illustrious Adam Smith, who was 
known to have taken off his hat to a 
cow, mistaking her for a Christian ; 
the immortal Newton, who made use 
of a lady’s finger for a tobacco-stop- 
per; the sage Parr, who put on six 
shirts, one over the other; and asked 
if it was wonderful that I, harassed by 
agitation, should, in the darkness of 
night, have mistaken a lady’s purse 
for my own, when in broad daylight 
the sage and pious Johnson made a 
similar mistake with a bishop’s shovel 
hat! I next expatiated on the flag- 
rant improbability of my wilfully ap- 
propriating another’s property at the 
very moment when, as the evidence 
against me proved, detection was ine- 
vitable ; and then addressing myself 
to the judge, I conjured him as a man 
of education—of sensibility—of up- 
right and magnanimous principles— 
to discriminate between those social 
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failings which are prepense and pre- 
meditated, and those which are the 
mere accidental results of mental ab- 
straction. I wound up my speech by 
an affecting appeal to the feelings of 
the jury, which, to the disgrace of 
humanity be it said, had no other ef- 
fect than to create a malignant laugh 
among the crowd. When the uproar 
had subsided, the judge commenced 
his charge, and after complimenting 
me—in what I must say was a very 
handsome manner—on the ingenuity 
I had displayed in my defence, and 
regretting that such abilities had been 
so perverted, left the case to the jury, 
who, as a matter of course, found me 
guilty, whereupon I was sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years ! 

Thus you perceive, sir, I am the 
victim of mere absence of mind—pu- 
nished, in short, for that infirmity to 
which some of the greatest men this 
country ever produced have been lia- 
ble equally with myself. In a few 
weeks, possibly a few days, I shall 
quit this prison for a new hemisphere ; 
but before I go hence to be no more 
seen, let me here in your presence re- 
cord my solemn conviction of the ne- 
cessity of an immediate Reform in the 
Law! Yes, sir, I am now, like the 
enlightened Romilly, persuaded that 
our criminal code teems with imperfec- 
tions; and thus thinking, I shall, at 
my earliest leisure, note down my poor 
thoughts on the subject, and transmit 
them from time to time to the free 
press of my native country, though I 
much fear my patriotic efforts will be 
of no avail, for who will regard thé 
opinions of a Law Reformer who dates 
from Botany Bay? However, a man 
can but do his best. 
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CHAPTER I, 


Wnuar is philosophy? Look at 
man struggling against the fatalistic 
logic of physics, and thou shalt best 
know what philosophy is. In the 
hands of physical science man lies 
bound hand and foot, and the iron of 
necessity is driven into the innermost 
recesses of his being; but philosophy 
proclaims him to be free, and rends 
away the fetters from his limbs like 
stubble-withs. Physical science, pla- 
cing man entirely under the dominion 
of the law of causality, engulfs his 
moral being in the tomb; but philo- 
sophy bursts his scientific cerements, 
and brings him forth out of “ the house 
of bondage” into the land of perfect 
liberty. 

If we look into the realities of our 
own condition, and of nature as it 
operates around us, we shall be con- 
vinced of the justness of this view. 
We shall see that the essential charac- 
ter of philosophy is best to be caught 
in contrast with the character of phy- 
sics ; just as man is best read in the 
antagonism which prevails between 
him and nature as she exists both with- 
out him and within him—this strife 
conducing in the former case to his 
natural, and in the latter, to his moral 
aggrandisement. 

Without a figure the whole universe 
may be said to be tnspired. A power 
not its own drives its throbbing pulses. 
All things are dependent on one ano- 
ther—each of them is because some- 
thing else has been. Nowhere is there 
to be found an original, but every 
where an inherited activity. Nature 
throughout all her vicissitudes is the 
true type of hereditary and inviolable 
succession. The oak dies in the fo- 
rest-solitudes, having deposited the 
insignia of its strength in an acorn 
from which springs a new oak that 
neither exceeds nor falls short of the 
stated measure of its birthright. The 
whole present world is but a vast tra- 
dition. All the effects composing the 
universe now before us were slumber- 
ing, ages ago, in their embryo causes, 
And now amid the derivative move- 
ments of this unpausing machinery, 





what becomes of man? Is he too the 
mere creature of traditionary forces ? 

Yes—man in his earlier stages vio- 
lates not the universal analogy: but 
lives and breathes in the general in- 
spiration of nature. At his birth he 
is indeed wholly nafure’s child ; for no 
living creature is born an alien from 
the jurisdiction of that mighty mother. 
Powerless: and passive he floats en- 
tranced amid her teeming floods. She 
shapes his passions and desires, and 
he, disputing not her guardianship, 
puts his neck beneath their yoke. All 
that he is, he is without his own co- 
operation : his reason and his appetites 
come to him from her hand, he accepts 
them unconsciously, and goes forth 
in quest of his gratifications in blind 
obedience to the force that drives him. 
All the germs that nature has planted 
in his breast owe their growth to her 
breath, and unfolding themselves be- 
neath it, they flourish in blessedness— 
Sor a time. 

Hence this view of human life being 
the first to present itself to observation, 
the genius of physical science has ever 
been foremost to attempt to fix the po- 
sition of man in the scale of the uni- 
verse, and to read to him his doom. 
She tells thee, O man, that thou art 
but an animal of a higher and more 
intelligent class—a mere link, though 
perhaps a bright one, in the uninter- 
rupted chain of creation. No clog 
art thou, she says, in the revolutions 
of the blind and mighty wheel. She 
lays her hand upon thee, and thou 
falling into her ranks goest to swell 
the legions of dependent things—the 
leader it may be, but not the antago- 
nist of nature. She bends thee down 
under the law of causality, and, stand- 
ing in her muster-roll, thou art forced 
to acknowledge that law as the so- 
vereign of thy soul. The stars obey 
it in their whirling courses, why 
shouldst not thou? She either makes 
thee a mere tabula rasa, to be written 
upon by the pens of external things— 
an educt of their impressions—or else 
endowing thee with certain innate ca- 
pacities she teaches thee that all thy 
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peculiar developements are merely 
evolved under a necessary law out of 
germs that were born within thee—are 
but the fruits of seeds thou broughtest 
into the world with thee ready sown. 
But whatever she makes of thee, thou 
art no more thine own master, accord- 
ing to her report, than the woods that 
burst into bud beneath an influence 
they cannot control, or than the sea 
rolling in the wind. 

Such is the award of physical science 
with respect to man; and, confined to 
his birth and the earliest periods of 
his life, her estimate of him is true. 
When contemplated during the first 
stages of his existence, Hamlet's pipe 
breathed upon by another's breath, 
and fingered by another's touch, and 
giving out sounds of discord or of 
harmony according to the will of the 
blower, is not merely a type, but is 
the actual reality of man. 

But these are remote and visionary 
contemplations. Turning from man 
in his cradle, let us observe the actual 
condition of our living selves. 

We are all born, as we have said, 
both in our external and our internal 
fittings up, within the domain and ju- 
risdiction of nature; and nature, to 
our opening life, is a paradise of 
sweets, 

‘* Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 


But the nascent fierceness which adds 
but new graces to the sportive beauty 
of the tiger-cub, condemns the mon- 
ster of maturer years to the savage 
solitudes of his forest-lair, and the 
graceful passions of childhood natu- 
rally grow up in the man into demons 
of misery and blood. As life advances, 
the garden of nature becomes more 
and more a howling wilderness, and 
nature's passions and indulgences 
blacken her own shining skies: and 
before our course is run, life, under 
her guidance, has become a spectacle 
of greater ghastliness than death itself, 

Nature prompts a purely epicurean 
creed, and the logic of physical science 
binds it down upon the understandings 
of men; for suppose that we should 
turn and fight against the force that 
drives us. But how can we, says the 
logic of physics? We are in every 
thing at the mercy of a foreign causa- 
lity, and how can we resist its sway ? 
We are drifting before the breath of 
nature, and can the wave turn against 
the gale that is impelling it, and refuse 
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to flow? Drift on, then, thou epicu- 
rean, thou child of nature, passive in 
thy theory and thy practice, and 
sheathed in what appears to be an ir. 
refragable logic, and see where thy 
creed will land thee ! 

But perhaps man has been armed 
by nature with weapons wherewith to 
fight against the natural powers that 
are seeking to enslave him. As if na- 
ture would give man arms to be em. 
ployed against herself—as if she would 
lift with her own hands the yoke of 
bondage from his neck. And even 
supposing that nature were thus to 
assist him, would she not be merely 
removing him from the conduct of one 
blind and faithless guide, to place him 
under that of another equally blind, 
and probably equally faithless? Ha- 
ving been misled in so many instances 
in obeying nature, we may well be 
suspicious of all her dictates, 

We have also been prated to about 
a moral sense born within us, and 
this, too, by physical science—by the 
science that founds its whole pro- 
cedure upon the law of causality—as 
if this law did not obliterate the very 
life of duty, and render it an unmean- 
ing word. This moral sense, it is 
said, impels us to virtue, if its sanc- 
tions be listened to, or lets us run to 
crime if they be disregarded. But 
what impels us to listen to the voice 
of this monitor, or to turn away from 
it with a deaf ear? Still, according to 
physical science, it can be nothing but 
the force of a.natural and foreign cau- 
sality. Nowhere, oh man! through- 
out the whole range of thy moral and 
intellectual being cau physical science 
allow thee a single point whereon to 
rest the lever of thy own free co-ope- 
ration. The moral power which she 
allows thee is at the same time a na- 
tural endowment ; and being so, must 
of course, like other natural growths, 
wax or wane under laws immutable 
and independent of thy control. Thou 
art still then a dependent thing, en- 
tirely at the mercy of foreign causes, 
and having no security against any 
power that may make thee its instru- 
ment. 

What, then, is to be done? This: 
Let us spurn from us the creed’of na- 
ture, together with the fatalistic logic 
by which it is upheld. If we admit 
the logic we must admit the creed, 
and if we admit the creed we must 
admit the logic ; but let us tear both 
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of them in pieces, and scatter their 
fragments to the winds. The creed 
of nature concludes simply for enjoy- 
ment; but the truer creed of human 
life, a creed which says little about 
happiness, was uttered soon after the 
foundations of the.world were laid, 
and has been proved and perpetuated 
by the experience of six thousand 

ears. ‘In the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou cultivate the earth ;”’ and, 
it may be added, in a bitterer sweat 
shalt thou till, oh man, as long as life 
lasts, the harsher soil of thy own tu- 
multuous and almost ungovernable 
heart. 

This creed is none of nature's 
prompting, but is the issue of a veri- 
table contest now set on foot between 
man and her. But how is this creed 
to be supported? How can we ra- 
tionally make good the fact that we 
are fighting all life long more or less 
against the powers of nature? We 
have flung aside the logic of physics ; 
where shall we look for props? 

Here it is that Philosophy comes 
in. The flowers of thy happiness, 


says she, are withered. They could 
not last ; they gilded but for a day 
the opening portals of life. But in 
their place [ will give thee freedom’s 
flowers. To act according to thy in. 
clinations may be enjoyment; but 
know that to act against them is liber. 
ty, and thou only actest thus because 
thou art really free. For thy freedom 
does not merely consist in the power 
to follow a certain course, or to leave 
it unfollowed, but it properly consists 
in the single course of originating a 
new movement running counter to all 
the biases which nature gives thee, 
and in rising superior to the bondage 
thou wert born in. I will unwind 
from around thee, fold after fold, the 
coils of the inert logic of causality ; 
and if thou wilt stand forth practically 
as nature’s victorious foe, and specu- 
latively as the assertor of the absolute 
liberty of man against the dogmas of 
physics—breaking the chain of causa- 
lity—disclaiming the inspiration which 
is thy birthright, and working thyself 
out of the slough of sensualism—then 
shalt thou be one of my true disciples.” 


Cuaprter II. 


But at what point shall Philosophy 
commence unwinding the coils of fa- 
talism from around man? At the 
very outermost folds. To redeem 
man’s moral being from slavery, and 
to circulate through it the air of li- 
berty by which alone it lives, is the 
great end of philosophy ; but it were 
vain to attempt the accomplishment of 
this end, unless the folds of necessity 
be first of all loosened at the very 
circumference or surface of his ordi- 
nary character as a simply percipient 
being. Make man, ab origine, like 
wax beneath the seal, the passive re- 
cipient of the impressions of external 
things, and a slave he must remain for 
ever in all the phenomena he may 
manifest throughout the whole course 
of his career. If there be bondage in 
his common consciousness, it must 
necessarily pass into his moral con- 
science. Unless our first and simplest 
consciousness: be an act of freedom, 
our moral being is a bondsman all its 
life. True philosophy will accept of 
no half measures—no compromise be- 
tween the passivity and the activity of 
man. We must commence, then, by 
liberating our ordinary consciousness 


from the control or domineering ac- 
tion of outward objects. Thus com- 
mencing at the very circumference of 
man, we shall clear out an enlarged 
atmosphere of freedom around that 
true and sacred centre of his personal- 
ity—his character, namely, as a moral 
and accountable agent. 

In returning, then, to the fact of 
consciousness, we may remark that 
hitherto we have been chiefly occu- 
pied in opening out a way for our- 
selves, and have hardly advanced be- 
yond the mere threshhold or outworks 
of psychology. Regarding this fact as 
the great, and, indeed, properly speak- 
ing, as the only fact of our science, 
we have done our best to separate it 
from any admixture of foreign ele- 
ments, and, in particular, to free it 
from that huge encumbrance which, 
since the commencement of science, 
has kept it weighed down in obscure 
and vaporous abysses,—the human 
mind, with all its facts, which are ele- 
ments of a fatalistic, and therefore of 
an unphilosophical character. Im- 
perfectly, indeed, but to the best of 
our ability, we have raised it up out 
of the depths where it has lain so long, 
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and blowing aside from it the mist of 
ages, we have endeavoured to realize 
it in all its purity and independence, 
and to make it stand forth as the most 
prominent, signal, and distinguishing 
phenomenon of humanity. But in 
doing this we have done little more 
than establish the fact that conscious- 
ness does come into operation, We 
still expect to be able to make its cha- 
racter and significance more and more 

lain as we advance, and now beg to 
eall the attention of the reader to 
three other problems, which may be 
said to constitute the very vitals of 
the science of ourse]ves. These are, 
first— When does consciousness come 
into operation? Second, How does 
consciousness come into operation? 
And third, What are the consequences 
of its coming into operation? The 
discussion of these three problems 
will, it is thought, sufficiently exhaust 
this Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Consciousness. 

First, however, let us remark, that 
it was not possible that these problems 
could ever have been distinctly pro- 
pounded, much less resolved by the 
“ philosophy of the human mind.” 
This false science regards as its pro- 
per facts the states or phenomena of 
mind, or, in other words, the objects 
of the act of consciousness degrading 
this act itself, into the mere medium 
or instrument through which these ob- 
jects areknown. Thus researches con. 
cerning the nature and origin of the 
objects of consciousness (of sensation, 
for instance), and not concerning the 
genesis of the act itself of conscious- 
ness, constituted the problems of the 
science of mind. Our very familiarity 
with this latter fact has blunted our 
perception of its importance, and has 
turned us aside from the observation 
of it. Metaphysicians have been so 
much in the habit of considering all 
the mental phenomena as so evidently 
and indissolubly accompanied by con- 
sciousness, that the fact that they are 
thus accompanied being taken for 
granted, as a matter of course—as a 
necessity of nature—has then been al- 
lowed to fall out of notice as unwor- 
thy of any further consideration. Yet 
we have all along seen, that these 
phenomena might perfectly well have 
existed, and in animals and children of 
a certain age actually do exist, with- 
out consciousness; or, in other words, 
without being accompanied by the 
fact of personality—the notion and 
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the reality of expressed by the word 
s¢J,”’ In short, we have seen, that 
the presence of consciousness forms 
the exception, and that the absence of 
consciousness forms the great rule of 
creation: inspired, though that crea- 
tion is, throughout, by intelligence, 
sensation, and desire. In devoting 
our attention, therefore (as the philo- 
sophers of mind have hitherto done), 
to such phenomena as intelligence, 
sensation, and desire, we should vir- 
tually be philosophizing concerning 
unconscious creatures ; and not con- 
cerning man in his true and distinctive 
character ; we should, moreover, as 
has been shown, be studying an order 
of phenomena, which not only do_-not 
assist the manifestation of conscious- 
ness, but which naturally tend to pre- 
vent it from coming into operation ; 
and finally, we should, at any rate, be 
merely contemplating attributes which 
man possesses in common with the 
rest ofcreation. But the true science 
of every being proceeds upon the dis- 
covery and examination of facts, or a 
fact peculiar to the Being in question. 
But the phenomenon peculiar toman— 
the only fact which accurately and 
completely contradistinguishes him 
from all other creatures is no otherthan 
this very fact of consciousness—this 
very fact, that he does take cognizance 
of his intelligent and rational states, 
blending with them, or realizing in con- 
junction with them his own personality, 
a realization which animals, endowed 
though they are like man with reason 
and with passion, never accomplish, 
And thus it is that the fact of con- 
sciousness, from having occupied the 
obscurest and most neglected position 
in all psychology, rises up into para- 
mount importance, and instead of sub- 
mitting to be treated with slight and 
cursory notice, and then passed from, 
as the mere medium through which 
the proper facts of psychology are 
known to us, becomes itself the lead. 
ing, and properly speaking, the only 
fact of the science; while, at the same 
time, questions as to its nature and 
origin, the time, manner and conse- 
quences of its manifestation, come to 
form the highest problems that can chal- 
lenge our attention when engaged in 
the study of ourselves. All the other 
facts connected with us are fatalistic ; 
it is in this phenomenon alone, as we 
shall see, that the elements of our 
freedom are to be found. 
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The first question with which we 
are to be engaged is this: When does 
consciousness come into operation ? 
And we ask, first of all, is man born 
conscious, or is he conscious during 
several (be their number greater or 
less) of the earlier months, we may say 
years of his existence? We answer, 
No: for if he were, then he would 
remember, or at least some individuals 
of the species would remember the day 
of their birth and the first year or years 
of their infancy. People in general 
recollect that of which they were con- 
scious. But perhaps it may be objec- 
ted that a man, or that many men, may 
forget and often do forget events of 
which they were conscious. True ; 
but it is absolutely impossible, and at 
variance with universal experience, 
that every. body should forget that of 
which every body was conscious. If 
the whole human race were conscious 
at the day of their birth, and during 
their earliest childhood, it is altogether 
inconceivable but that some of them 
at least should remember those days 
and their events. But no one possesses 
any such remembrance ; and therefore 
the inference is irresistible that man 
is not born conscious, and does not be- 
come conscious until some considera- 
ble period after his birth. Let this 
conclusion then be noted, for we may 
require to make some use of it here- 
after. 

If, then, man is not conscious at his 
birth, or until some time after it has 
elapsed, at what period of his life does 
consciousness manifest itself? To as- 
certain this period we must seek for 
some vital sign of the existence of 
consciousness. It is possible that, 
before the true and real conscious- 
ness of the human being displays 
itself, there are within him certain 
obscure prefigurations or anticipa- 
tions of the dawning phenomenon ; 
and therefore it may not be practica- 
ble to fix in the precisest and strictest 
manner its absolute point of com. 
mencement. Still, compared with the 
actual rise and developement of con- 
sciousness, these dim and uncertain 

reludes of it are even more faint and in- 
istinct than are the first feeble rays 
‘which the sun sends up before him, com- 
pared with the glory which fills heaven 
and earth when the great luminary 
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himself bursts above the sea. This 
parallel is certainly not tree be- 
cause the sun, though below the ho- 
rizon, nevertheless exists; but an un- 
apparent consciousness is zero, or no 
consciousness at all. Consciousness, 
no doubt, keeps ever gaining in dis. 
tinctness, but there is certainly a pe- 
riod when it is an absolute blank, and 
then there is an epoch at which it ex- 
ists and comes forth distinctly into 
the light—an epoch so remarkable 
that it may be assumed and fixed as 
the definite period when the true exist- 
ence and vital manifestation of con- 
sciousness commences. Our business 
now is to point out and illustrate this 
epoch. 

It is a well-known fact that children, 
for some time after they acquire the 
use of language, speak of themselves 
in the third person, calling themselves 
John, Tom, or whatever else their 
names may be. Some speak thus for a 
longer, others for a shorter period ; 
but all of them invariably speak for a 
certain time after this fashion. What 
does this prove, and how is it to be 
accounted for ? 

In the first place, it re that they 
have not yet acquired the notion of 
their own personality. Whatever 
their intellectual or rational state may 
in other respects be, they havenot com- 
bined with it the conception of self. 
In other words, it proves that as yet 
they are unconscious. They as yet 
exist merely for others, not for them- 
selves. : 

In the second place, how is the ori- 
gin. of the language, such as it is, 
which the child makes use of, to be 
explained? It is to be accounted for 
npon exactly the same principle, what- 
ever this may be, as that which enables 
the parrot to be taught tospeak. This 
principle may be called. imitation, 
which may be viewed as a modifica- 
tion of the great law of association, 
which again is to be considered as an 
illustration of the still greater law of 
cause and effect ; and under any or all 
of these views it is not to be conceived 
that intelligence is by any means ab- 
sent from the process. The child and 
the parrot hear those around them 
applying various names to different 
Moti, and, being imitative animals, 
acting uuder the law of causality, they 
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apply these names in the same man- 
ner: and now mark most particularly 
the curious part of the process ; how 
they follow the same rule when speak- 
ing of themselyes.. They hear people 
calling them by their own names in 
the third person, and not having any 
notion of themselves, not having rea- 
lized their own personality, they have 
nothing else for it than to adhere, in 
this case, too, to their old principle of 
imitation, and to do towards them- 
selves just what others do towards 
them ; that is to say, when speaking 
of themselves they are unavoidably 
forced to designate themselves by a 
word in the third person; or in other 
words, to speak of themselves as if 
they were not themselves, 

So long, then, as this state of things 
continues, the human being is to be 
regarded as leading altogether a mere 
animal life, as living completely under 
the dominion and within the domain 
of nature. The law of its whole being 
is the law of causality. Its sensations, 
feelings of every kind, and all its exer- 
cises of reason are mere effects, which 
again in their turn are capable of be- 
coming causes. It cannot be said to 
be without * mind,” if by the attribu- 
tion of “ mind” to it, we mean that it 
is subject to various sensations, pas- 
sions, desires, &c., but it certainly is 
without consciousness, or that notion 
of self, that realization of its own per- 
sonality, which in the subsequent 
stages of its existence accompanies 
these modifications of its being. It is 
still entirely the creature of instinct, 
which may be exactly and completely 
defined as unconscious reason. 

It is true that the child at this stage 
of its existence often puts on the sem- 
blance of the intensest selfishness ; but 
to call it selfish, in the proper sense of 
the word, would be to apply to it a 
complete misnomer. This would im- 
ply that it stood upon moral ground, 
whereas its being rests as yet upon 
no moral foundations at all. We in- 
deed have a moral soil beneath our 
feet. And this is the origin of our 
mistake. In us conduct similar to the 
child’s would be really selfish, because 
we occupy a moral ground, and have 
realized our own personality; and 
henee, forgetting the different grounds 
upon which we and it stand, we trans- 
fer over upon it, through a mistaken 
analogy, or rather upon a false hypo- 
thesis, language which would serve to 
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characterise its conduct, only provided 
it stood in the same situation with us, 
and like us possessed the notion and 
reality of itself. The child is driven 
to the gratification of its desires (prior 
to consciousness) at whatever cost, 
and whatever the consequences ma. 
be, just as an animal or a machine is 
impelled to accomplish the work ‘for 
which it was designed ; and the desire 
dies only when gratified, or when its 
natural force is spent, or when sup- 

lanted by some other desire equally 

lind, and equally out of its control. 
How can we affix the epithet selfish, 
or any other term indicating either 
blame or praise, to a creature which as 
yet is not a self at all, either in thought, 
in word, or deed? For let it be par- 
ticularly noted that the notion of self 
is a great deal more than a mere no- 
tion—that is to say, it possesses far 
more than a mere logical value and 
contents—it is absolutely genetic or 
creative. Thinking oneself 1” makes 
oneself “1 ;” and it is only by thinking 
himself “1” that a man can make 
himself “1;” or in other words, change 
an unconscious thing into that which 
is now a conscious self. Nothing else 
will or can do it. So long as a Being 
does not think itself “1” it does not 
and cannot become “I.” No other 
being, no being except itself can make 
jt 1,” More, however, of this here- 
after. 

But now mark the moment when the 
child pronounces the word “ I,” and 
knows what this expression means. 
Here is a new and most important 
step taken. Let no one regard this 
step as insignificant, or treat our men- 
tion of it lightly and superciliously ; 
for to say the least of it, it is a step 
the like of which in magnitude and 
wonder the human being never yet 
took, and never shall take again, 
throughout the whole course of his 
rational and immortal career. We 
have read in fable of Circsean charms, 
which changed men into brutes; but 
here in this little monosyllable is con- 
tained a truer and more potent charm 
—the spell of an inverted and unfa- 
bulous enchantment, which converts 
the feral into the human being. The 
origination of this little monosyllable 
lifts man out of the natural into the 
moral universe, It places him, in- 
deed, upon a perilous pre-eminence, 
being the assertion of nothing less 
than his own absolute independence, 
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He is now no longer a paradisiacal 
creature of blind and unconscious 
good. He has fallen from that estate 


by this very assertion of his indepen-. 


dence ; but, in compensation for this, 
he is now a conscious and a moral 
creature, knowing evil from good, and 
able to choose the latter even when he 
embraces the former ; and this small 
word of one letter, and it alone, is the 
talisman which has effected these 
mighty changes ; which has struck 
from his being the fetters of the law 
of causality, and given him to breathe 
the spacious atmosphere of absolute 
freedom ; thus rendering him a moral 
and accountable agent, by making him 
the first cause or complete originator 
of all his actions. 

If we reflect for a moment upon the 
origin and application of the word 
« I,” as used by the child, we shall 
see what a remarkable contrast exists 
between this term and any other ex- 
pression which he employs ; and how 
strikingly different its origin is from 
that of all these expressions. We 
have already stated that the child’s 
employment of language previous to 
his use of the word “ I,” may be ac- 
counted for upon the principle of imi- 
tation, or that at any rate it falls to be 
considered as a mere illustration of the 
general law of cause and effect. He 
hears other people applying certain 
sounds to designate certain objects ; 
and when these objects or similar ones 
are presented, or in any way recalled, 
to him, the consequence is, that he 
utters the same sounds in connexion 
with their presence. All this takes 
place, very naturally, under the com- 
mon law of association. But neither 
association, nor the principle of imi- 
tation, nor any conceivable modifica- 
tion of the law 6f cause and effect will 
account for the child’s use of the word 
“J.” In originating and using this 
term, he reverses, or runs counter to 
all these laws, and more particularly 
performs a process diametrically op- 
posed to any act ofimitation. Take 
an illustration of this :— A child hears 
another person call a certain object 
“a table’—well—the power of imi- 
tation naturally leads him to call the 
same thing, and any similar thing, 
“‘atable.” Suppose, next, that the 
child hears this person apply to him- 
self the word * I’’: In this case too, 
the power of imitation would natu- 
rally (that is to say, letting it operate 








here in the same way as it did in the 
case of the table) lead the child to call 
that man “ I’—But is this what the 
child does? No. As soon as he be- 
comes conscious, he ceases, so far, at 
least, as the word * I’’ is concerned, to 
be an imitator. He still applies the 
word “ table” to the objects to which 
other people apply that term; and in 
this he imitates them. But with re. 
gard to the word « I,” he applies this 
expression to a thing totally different 
from that which he hears all other 
people applying it to. They apply it 
to themselves, but he does not apply 
it to them, but to himself; and in this 
he is not an imitator, but the absolute 
originator of a new notion, upon which 
he now, and henceforth, takes up his 
stand, and which leads him on in the 
career of a destiny most momentous, 
and altogether anomalous and new. 
In opposition to this view is it ob- 
jected that in the use of the word “1” 
the child may still be considered an 
imitative creature, inasmuch as he 
merely applies to himself a word 
which he hears other people applying 
to themselves, having borrowed this 
application of it from them? Oh! 
vain and short-sighted objection! As 
if this very fact did not necessarily 
imply and prove that he has first of 
all originated within himself the notion 
expressed by the word “ I,” (namely, 
the notion of his conscious self), and 
thereby, and thereby only, has be- 
come capable of comprehending what 
they mean by it. In the use and un- 
derstanding of this word every man 
must be altogether original. No per- 


son can teach to another its true mean- - 


ing and right application; for this 
reason, that no two human beings 
ever use it, or ever can use if, in the 
same sense or apply it to the same 
being ; atrue but astounding paradox, 
which may be thus forcibly expressed. 
Every one rightly calls himself by a 
name which no other person can call 
him by without being convicted of the 
most outrageous and almost incon- 
ceivable insanity. The word “1” 
in my mouth as applied to you would 
prove me to be a madman. The word 
“1” in your mouth as applied to me 
would prove you to be the same. 
Therefore, I cannot by any conceiv- 
ability teach you what it means nor 
can you teach me. We must both of 
us originate it first of all independent. 
ly for ourselves, and then we can un- 
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derstand one another. This may be 
put to the actual test if any one is cu- 
rious to proveit. Let any man teach 
a parrot to say “ 1” (it meaning there- 
by itself), and we pledge ourselves to 
unwrite all that we have written upon 
this topic. * 

We have now, then, brought this 
question to a conclusion ; besides hav- 
ing opencd up slightly and incidentally 
a few collateral views connected with 
other problems, we have returned a 
distinct answer tothe question— When 
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does consciousness come into opera- 
tion? Sensation, passion, reason, &c. 
all exist as soon as the human being is 
born, but consciousness only comes in- 
to existence when he has originated 
within him the notion and the reality 
denoted by the word “I.” Then on- 
ly does he begin to exist for himself. 
In our next paper we shall proceed to 
the discussion of the most important, 
but at the same time most difficult, 
question in all psychology— How does 
consciousness come into operation ? 





. WHIG PRACTICES AND WHIG PROFESSIONS. 


Ir is usual for statesmen and philo- 
sophers, in considering the position 
and prospects of a country, to search 
in the history of bygone times for cir- 
cumstances analogous to thosein which 
they feel themselves placed ; and thus, 
very frequently, with the page of ex- 
perience opened before them, they are 
supplied with beacons, and landmarks, 
and warnings, to aid them in the task of 
regulating the national affairs. But 
now, all speculators and rulers may 
search in vain for any records of a 
time similar to the present. There 
may have been seasons of more urgent 
peril, and periods of deeper gloom ; 
there may have been eras of more mis- 
fortune, and times of greater distress ; 
but never in the whole history of man 
was there an age of such vast import- 
ance, and of such manifest transitions, 
in which the controllers of popular 
destinies were more insignificant in 
their talents, and more unworthy of 
their charge. We look around us and 


see elements at work of the most 
powerful nature, principles at work of 
the most cogent force, and passions 
aroused of the strongest description ; 
but those who are doomed to “ ride 
onthe whirlwind and direct the storm” 
are partakers of little of the energy of 
the time, and are feeble instruments in 
feeble hands. It is indeed marvellous 
to behold, at a period when mighty 
interests are at stake and mighty minds 
are wanted to uphold them, the great 
intellectual lords of the creation, ex- 
cluded by a faction from influence and 
authority, and excluded thus in order 
to keep in positions they are not qua- 
lified to fill the trembling puppets of a 
corrupt court. We much doubt if 
there be now a man in Britain of ac- 
knowledged mental superiority — if 
there be asingle man whose name will 
float down the rushing stream of time, 
who possesses any direct influence on 
the national councils, or any weight 
in the management of public affairs. 





* It will not do to say that man is capable of forming the notion expressed by the 


word ‘* J,” in-consequence of the reason with which he has been endowed, and that 
the parrot and other animals are not thus capable of forming it in consequence of their 
inferior degree of intelligence. We have treated of this point at some length in the 
first part of our discussion, Let us now, however, make one remark on the subject. 
It is plain that an increase or a deficiency of reason can only cause the creature in 
which it operates to accomplish its ends with greater or less exactness and perfection. 
Reason in itself runs straight, however much its volume may be augmented. Is it said 
that this consciousness, this self-reference, this reflex fact denoted by the word “ I,” 
is merely a peculiar inflection which reason takes in man, and which it does not take 
in animals ? True; but the smallest attention shows us that reason only takes this peculiar 
inflection in consequence of falling in with the fact of consciousness: so that instead 
of reason accounting for consciousness, instead of consciousness being the derivative 
of reason, we find that it is consciousness which meets reason, and gives it that pecu- 
liar turn we have spoken of, rendering it and all its works referable to ourselves. It 
is not, then, reason which gives rise to consciousness, but it is the prior existence of 
consciousness which makes reason human reason. 
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Strange! that when a Brougham and 
a Wellington, a Lyndhurst and a 
Stanley, a Graham and a Peel, adorn 
the age we live in, that a Melbourne 
and a Palmerston, a Rice, a Howick, 
a Russell, or a Glenelg, should be 
chief Ministers of this great country ! 
These miserable mockeries of execu- 
tive authority, these wretched play- 
things of wild theorists and ambi- 
tious religionists, are strutting their 
brief hour on thestage, to the exclusion 
of those whose parts are cast in the 
vast drama of the world, and whose 
actions are destined to be remembered 
and discussed throughout ages on ages 
to follow. Alas, alas, for England, 
whose Chathams and Hampdens, 
whose Pitts and Cannings, have fed 
the flame of imperial ambition in the 
" breasts ofa free and intelligent people, 
when those who are fitted, like flies, 
only to buzz in the sunshine, to flutter, 
disappear, and be forgotten, are raised 
up to an eminence which must bewil- 
der, if it does not totally madden and 
destroy them. Oh! for the voice of 
the great men of old, or for their 
mighty spirits, to animate and to shame 
the people. We are age | under ru- 
lers who, at the sacrifice of much they 
pretended to feel and to value, have 
gained their places, and have kept 
their pay, and who would sacrifice all 
—the small remnants of their charac- 
ters, and all that remains of British 
institutions—to continue still longer in 
offices they fill only to disgrace. 

But we pass from this subject as one 
requiring no diffusive comment; all 
men feel, and all honestly or silently 
acknowledge that the present govern- 
ors of the country can stand no com- 
parison whatever with their highly- 
gifted opponents, or with the most 
distinguished leaders of the more li- 
beral party. We will proceed, then, 
to other points which render the pre- 
sent state of parties most remark. 
able ; and in so doing, will endeavour 
calmly to show the exact position of 
the Conservatives and the Whigs. In 
this matter there is more than meets 
the eye of the common observer, there 
is much that deserves attention from 
all men who pretend to be candid in 
their judgment, and patriotic in their 
views. 

In the first place, the Conservatives 


are an untried body. We allude to 
the Conservatives as that great and 
rapidly-increasing body which consists 
of the great advocates and the great 
opponents (now for the first time in 
union)ofall the great measures and of all 
the chief principles, men, and cabinets, 
of the present age. We see, for in. 
stance, Sir Robert Peel and the Duke 
of Wellington, with the Liberal polj. 
ticians of Mr Canning’s school, Lord 
Haddington and Lord Wharncliffe, 
united with Sir James Grahame and 
Lord Stanley, the chief supporters of 
the Reform Act; with the Duke of 
Portland and the old Whig party ; 
with the Knight of Kerry and the Li- 
beral Protestants of Ireland ; with the 
great body of the ‘Scotch Church; 
with the Presbyteriansand Orangemen 
of Ulster; and with Sir Francis Bur- 
dett and the alarmists of the empire. 
All these men, hitherto much opposed 
and much disunited, have now found 
common ground for contest, and com- 
mon principles as bonds of confedera- 
tion ; they have joined together gra- 
dually, adding continually to the Con- 
servative party fresh weight of charac- 
ter, fresh elements of strength, and 
fresh talent and influence ; they have 
not sought but rather avoided office ; 
they have endured the frowns of a 
court without disrespect; and have 
gained power in the nation without 
seeking to abuse it. It is idle to deny 
that these men will retain in the union 
they have formed all the good that has 
ever distinguished either their minds 
or their | sp and will necessa- 
rily modify any evil that attached to 
them. Nothing more, then, can be 
wanted than the acquisition of nation- 
al confidence ; and this a very short 
examination will prove has not alto- 
gether been withholden. For, look- 
ing to the Conservative ranks, we find 
there the great mass of those by whom 
the opinions of others are principall 
guided ; the great bulk of the heredi- 
tary nobility ; the largest proportion 
of the gentry; the chief portion of 
the wealthy classes; the Universities, 
and thelearning of the land ; the pro- 
fessions ; the religious part of the po- 
pulation ; the agriculturists ; and those 
in every village or city of the country 
distinguished for superior worth or 
superior independence. * 





* We feel that it is better (in order to prevent interraption in the line of our argu- 
ment) to enlarge on this subject in 4 note; and, therefore, we shall here proceed to 
address ourselves to the details of this subject. 
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In the House of Commons, elected 
under circumstances most disadvanta- 
geous to the Conservatives, we find a 
decided majority of the representa- 
tives of Great Britain, whose voice is 
neutralized, not overborne . by the 
pledged phalanx of Popish nominees 
from the sister island. We find that 
each successive general election since 
the Reform Bill has increased materi- 
ally the strength of Sir Robert Peel’s 
supporters, and that even, oncasual oc- 
casions, as when single elections occur, 
the tendency of things and the feelings 
of the constituency are generally shown 
to be favourable to the Conservative 
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views. On the other hand, the ranks 
of the Liberals are all disorder, and 
are thinning daily from defeats and de- 
sertions. They have, indeed, and will 
probably continue to have, such men 
as fled to Adullam,—all who are in 
debt and all who are discontented ; 
they have the whole concentrated force 
of Popery, the strenuous aid of politi- 
cal dissenters, and the sympathies of 
men of any religion, and of men who 
boast of none. In the class of ten. 


pounders they may still find their great 
consolation and their reward. Having 
called that body into political exist- 
ence, they may reasonably hope for 





The strength of the Conservative party, we are told, consists principally in its 
wealth. Now, however important this item may be, it by no means should exclude 
the consideration of others. It is true that the great capitalists of England are Con- 
servatives, as, for instance, the Arkwrights, Hopes, Drummonds, Mileses, Baritigs, Bai- 
leys, Hoares, Baillies, Peels, Glyns, &c. &e.; and it is equally true that while the 
Whigs can boast of about half a dozen great proprietors, like the Dukes of Devonshire 
and Bedford and Lord Fitzwilliam, and among the commoners, like Mr Methven and 
Mr Byng, the vast majority of such persons—as, for instance, the Dukes of Buccleuch, 
Northumberland, Portland, Newcastle, Lords Ward, Lonsdale, Dartmouth, Rolle, 
Powis, Sir W. Wynn, Mr Egerton, and hundreds of others of great wealth, with four- 
fifths of the squirearchy—are stanchly Conservative. It is true also, as Lord Brougham 
acknowledged, that an immense proportion of men, possessing L.500 a-year, are in- 
clined the same way. But all this must not be regarded as the main feature of the 
Conservative party. In whatever respect, save in mere numbers (and even then 
the Liberals must go to the lowest grades for assistance), we compare the Consérva~« 
tives and the Whigs, the former have decidedly the advantage. Let us take a few — 
examples. In the House of Lords we find a majority of about two-thirds firmly in favour 
of Conservative principles, and these two-thirds comprising (notwithstanding all Whig 
boasting) a very large majority of those Peers whose families were ennobled prior te 
1600; and, moreover, among them we recognise most of those whose family names 
shine in the brilliant records of national renown. The Devereux and Courtenays, the 
Herberts and O’Briens, the Stuarts and Montagus, the St Johns and Bruces, the Gra- 
hams and Perecies, the Nevilles, the O’Neills and the Gordons. Again, in the list of 
the commoners, we find that not only is nearly every single baronet of very early crea~ 
tion Conservative, but that all the @incipal gentry, baronets or not, are on the same 
side. It is thus with the Mordaunts, Egertons, Knatchbulls, Carews, Bacons, Bur 
detts, Derings, Beaumonts, Wynns, Vaughans, Dugdales, Chetwoodes, Tremaynes, 
Harcourts, Hasilrigges, Trollopes, Shelleys, Aclands, Musgraves, Vyvyanns, Con- 
stables, Traffords, Tyrells, Fitzherberts, Knightleys, Gresleys, Heskeths, Hoghtons, 
&c. &c. In like manner with the clergy; with the great heroes of the age, the Wel- 
lingtons, Combermeres, Beresfords, Hills, &c. &c. ; with the great literary stars“and 
heirs of fame, Wordsworth, Southey, Wilson, Hallam, Buckland, Lockhart, Chalmers, 
Croly, and Faraday, are firm in their noble constitutional zeal, like their great friends 
who slumber in the tomb—Scott, Heber, Davy, and Coleridge. 

If a similar examination to these were made, with reference either to Scotland or 
to Ireland singly, the strength and superiority of the Conservative party would be still 
more manifest. In the latter country, the proportion of wealth, respectability, indus- 
try, and intelligence is so decidedly in favour of the Conservatives, that, though they 
are @ very small minority in numbers, and have the whole force of an unscrupplously 
abused executive to oppose, they make a good and not unsuccessful fight with the 
allied forces of the Whigs, Radicals, and Repealers. In Scotland, it is unnecessary to 
say how vast the preponderance is in favour of Conservatism, among all those whose 
names will be remembered after death, among the great ancient families of the land, 
and the possessors of hereditary or acquired propetty. Indeed we may repeat, that 
there is no point, save that of numbers, in which the Conservatives have not a supre- 
macy undoubted and increasing. 
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gratitude and assistance. But, with 
these powerful auxiliaries, their force 
remains feeble for resistance, and too 
discordant to venture assaults ; their 
ragged regiment of persons who have 
nothing to lose, and of many who 
struggle in politics for gain, their 
commissioners, and their masters, their 
servants and their dictators, all to- 
gether find that their prospects are 
darkening day by day, and that the 
contempt of the people is gaining 
ground in every corner of the coun- 
try. The Whig-Radicals, backed by 
the advocates of measures they them- 
selves affect to disapprove, supported 
by Repealers and Voluntaries, by the 
friends of organic changes, and by the 
opponents of all these politicians, are 
tossed about at the mercy of parties 
they cannot control, or are driven for- 
ward to proceedings they consider fla- 
gitious. Nevertheless they retain their 
situations, and, to the best of their 
meagre ability, obey those who sus- 
tain their authority : 


** For tis a duty, all the learned think, 
To espouse his cause by whom you eat and 
drink.” 


Formerly, they had among them 
many of the influential and important 
persons of the land, but now their 
hopes at an election rest on towns 
they have enfranchised, on priest-rid- 
den constituencies, and on Govern- 
ment boroughs. In the counties, at 
the last election, they were triumph- 
antly beaten, even in those (West 
Norfolk, for instance) where some 
«pure old Whig” magnate, in the 
height of his liberalism, lorded it over 
all. No more do political unions 
assemble in thousands to laud the 
Whigs, or to read letters from Lord 
John Russell about “ the whisper of 
a faction ;” no more do the multitude 
lift aloud their voices to celebrate the 
praises of a no-patronage and a Re- 
form Administration. Tempora mu- 
tantur. The Ministers, resting to- 
day on the support of one side, and 
to-morrow on the pity of the Opposi- 
tion, plod hard through the dreary 
drudgery of a despised and useless 
official existence, ‘ patted on the 
back” by a Hume, ridiculed by a 
Harvey, thwarted by a Molesworth, 
and dependent upon the smiles of a 
Wakley, for a continuance of his 
yery flattering approval of them as 


«* squeezable materials.” © They sub- 
mit meekly to all this, joining with all 
who have denounced, cringing to all 
who despise them ; biting the dust at 
the feet of an O’Connell, honouring 
heroes like Evans, promoting para- 
gons like Turton, enriching patriots 
like Lord Durham, or, peradventure, 
playing still the same amusing game 
of politicians, praying their Conser- 
vative opponents to save them from 
their friends. * And all for quarter. 
day!’ Every single election which 
casual circumstances produce creates 
shiver through their whole body; 
their hopes have faded; they trust 
solely to the precarious aids of 
patronage and the court. Even 
those who were formerly stanch ad- 


herents have grown cold in their 


love, and seem insincere in their pro- 
fessions. Where is Lord Spencer? 
Where is Lord Grey? Who hears 
now any Whiggism from the former 
oracles of Liberalism, the Denmans 
and Westerns, the Sebrights and 
Tankervilles? These, and others of 


their former leaders, have been gra- 


dually falling away, and no signs of 
conversions, no symptoms of change, 
appear in any other to recompense for 
the loss. 

When such is the position of par- 
ties, there can be no great astonish- 
ment if the Whigs are losing ground 


.in, Parliament and in the country, 


while the Conservatives are concilia- 
ting as fast public confidence. That 
such is the fact is perfectly notorious ; 
those who run may read. But it is 
not only thus food of hope and for 
glorious anticipations is supplied us. 
The people perceive the superiority 
not only of the Conservative party, 
but of the Conservative policy. Three 
years have passed, we should say have 
been idled away, since Lord Mel- 
bourne returned to power. There 
has been ample time for full conside- 
ration of all he has done, of all he has 
promised, and of all he has prevented 
or neglected. Let us try his admi- 
nistration by the tests we are enabled 
to apply, and then see how far prac- 
tices and professions accord, how far 
expectations have been realized, and 
the country has been improved. The 
Whigs came in pledged to three prin- 
ciples—Retrenchment—Reform—and 
Peace. To each of these heads then 
we will address ourselves, 
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I. As to Retrenchment. Never 
was a promise so pompously publish- 
ed and vaunted, so ridiculously vio- 
lated or forgotten. Here is the proof 
of Whig economy, uncontradicted, 
and undeniable, extracted from pub- 
lic documents, and publicly quoted 
in the House of Commons, to the as- 
tonishment of every member there, 
by Mr Hume :— 


Expenditure of the country. 


1835, ° L.48,764,000 
1836, ° 50,749,000 
1837, . 51,319,000 


In 1838 it is to be about one million 
more, and that in spite of an absolute 
deficiency in the revenue of about 
L.700,000 ; and with every prospect 
(we regret to have to say it) of an in- 
creased deficiency in the next budget ! 
Some of the items of increase are sin- 
gular. The navy has increased in 
the above-mentioned three years about 
six hundred thousand pounds; and 
the increase is to be larger this year. 
The army has increased less in the 
three years in proportion, but it ap- 
pears that the candle-end and cheese- 
paring economy adopted in this de- 
partment had left it so unprepared for 
the Canadian war, that an increase 
must take place this year of about half 
a million. The ordnance estimates of 
the three years and of the present 
ear partake of the same character. 
he sums expended in commissions 
this year will be about double the 
amount paid in 1835, which was 
L.92,613! The Scotch Church com- 
mission alone, up to the end of 1837, 
had expended, without doing any 
thing of the slightest importance, 
about L.30,000. The Malta com- 
mission, which, under the Duke of 
Wellington, cost nothing, has spent 
nearly two thousand pounds in a few 
months, under Lord Glenelg. Lord 
Gosford’s mission to Canada (which 
was previous to, and separate from 
his period of chief governorship) cost 
about L.13,000 ; and Lord Durham’s 
expenses are to be unlimited. The 
amount of secret service money for 
this year we have not yet heard, but 
as it has of late been gradually in- 
creasing, we presume we may calcu- 
late that in this item there will be at 
present no “ retrenchment.” 
In truth, whatever else the Mel- 
bourne Whigs may have done, and 
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we are not insensible to the craft of 
their thimblerigs, or the absurdity of 
their exhibitions, we are at a loss to 
understand in what single point they 
have retrenched the public expendi- 
ture a single shilling. They have, it 
is true, granted a Pension-List Com- 
mittee, but that was a gross juggle 
from the beginning, was intended as 
a delusion; and we may very safely 
predict will save the country nothing. 
No other attempt, either genuine or 
fraudulent, to lessen the public expen- 
diture has been made. What places 
have been abolished? Behold Mr 
Shiels’ snug sinecure at Greenwich ; 
Captain Plumridge’s at Falmouth; 
and Mr Fox's at Berlin: or consider 
the grand Patronage Scheme of giving 
Government the appointment of paid 
chairmen of quarter- sessions through- 
out the country! But this is not all. 
Other plans are afloat for a rural po- 
lice, and then Ministers are to have 
the nomination of officers innumerable; 
and, in order to pave the way for this 
mighty project, alittle farce ofretrench- 
ment has been got up for reducing the 
yeomanry a few hundreds, and their 
expense about as much. The only 
Whig specifics for retrenchment of 
which we ever heard, were sales of 
stores from the ordnance and the dock- 
yards ; but now it appears that, for 
some time past, there has been nothing 
to sell, and a necessity has been created 
for buying anyhow, much which was 
improvidently and foolishly disposed 
of before. Numerous jobs of the 
greatest enormity have been openly 
perpetrated; the Commissions, it is 
well known, have been multiplied be- 
yond precedent, and the kind gifts 
(it appears payment will not be sought) 
to the Queen of Spain, of arms, ac- 
coutrements, &c., have left the arsenals 
in a deplorable state of poverty and 
destitution. Let any reasonable man 
compare the accounts of the Duke of 
Wellington's administration in 1830 
with the statements and estimates of 
Mr Spring Rice for 1838, and then 
judge of what nature Whig retrench- 
ment has been. It is, at the present 
day when Sir Henry Parnell is Pay- 
master of the Forces, quite ludicrous 
to read his book on Financial Reform, 
and then compare his recommenda- 
tions to other administrations, with 
the proceedings of that Government 
of which he is a member. Whence 
has sprung his sudden love for offictal 
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residences ; whence his toleration of a 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; and of 
all those other enormities his book 
was written to condemn? In those 
palmy days of Whig purity, the doc- 
trine was taught, that the expenditure 
should be reduced to meet the income ; 
but now, when the revenue is falling 
off, when heavy inevitable demands 
must be made for the coronation, and 
the new houses of Parliament, and the 
war with Canada, not one word is 
mentioned of retrenchment; save a va- 
lorous assault on a few stray troops of 
cheap yeomanry. So much, then, for 
the Whig- Radical professions respect- 
ing retrenchment. They came into 
office to abolish corruption and esta- 
blish economy; they seem likely to 
go out, leaving behind them a dimi- 
nished revenue, an increased expendi- 
ture, and consequently an insufficient 
income. 


II. What then has been the mea- 
sure to which they have acted up to 
their promises concerning reform ? 
It seems as if the question itself wasa 
mockery. During the existence of the 
Melbourne Ministry, Parliament has 
sat in all about twenty-four months, 
out.of little more than three years, and 
during those twenty-four months Go- 
vernment has been allowed a greater 
number of the days in each week than 
any leader of the House ever before 
claimed. In order to save time, all 
discussions on the presentation of pe- 
titions have been abolished, and, in 
fact, every arrangement has been made 
to facilitate public business. There 
has been no factious opposition ; on 
the contrary, the Conservatives have 
been oftimes too lenient, and have 
never in any manner impeded import- 
ant measures by useless but harassing 
motions, or by unnecessary and un- 
justifiable debates. What has been 


the result? What mighty measures 
have immortalized the Melbourne Mi- 
nistry and the reformed Parliament ? 





Alas! Walpole’s was not the only 
Whig Ministry which provoked the 
character of the satirist— 


‘* Performing of nothing, still promising 
wonders, 
By dint of experience, improving in 
blunders,” 


Lord Melbourne and his friends 
have added a new Marriage Act to the 
Statute Book, and many snug situations 
to the list of places; they have ap- 
pointed a Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Montreal; they have abolished the 
Protestant bishopric. of Quebec; 
they have sent three-and-twenty Ro- 
man Catholic priests to India, man 
to Canada, several, with a few Popis 
schoolmasters, to New South Wales ; 
they have sent a legion to Spain ;* 
they have passed a Municipal Bill, af- 
ter having it well reformed in the 
Upper House; they have passed Sir 
Robert Peel’s Tithe Bill, after delay- 
ing it a year; but nothing else, good, 
bad, or indifferent, has come from 
their industrious hands, or their pro- 
lific brains. They came into office to 
carry an Appropriation Clause, and 
now they have abandoned their own 
offspring. We hear no more of 
Church-Rates ; the subject is painful, 
and is consigned to oblivion. Last 
Session they did not introduce a single 
measure of importance, till so late in 
the season that, when the King died, 
at the latter end of June, not one was 
ready for the House of Lords, and the 
Irish Tithe Bill had not even been dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, In 
this Session, nothing’ whatever was 
done till Easter, though the House 
met in November; and now, after 
five months’ debating, the business of 
the country appears about to com- 
mence instead of ending. At the be- 
ginning of this Session, some import- 
ant measures were promised, one re- 
lating to Irish education, another to 
English education ; one to the Duchy 
of Cornwall,t and others relating to 








* It appears that Government having neglected to obtain securities from the Spa- 
nish authorities for the payment of the Legion, find the men in a state of destitution, 


and themselves bound to pay them! What the amount of this “‘ retrenchment” will 
be, has not yet appeared. Asa matter of curious speculation, we should much like to 


know what this Spanish business, from first to last, has cost the country. 


We appre- 


hend that when the stores, navy, marines, and the payment of the starving heroes of 
Irun, are fairly considered, two millions would not be too much to guess. Oh! the 


blessings of non-intervention. 


t There is a curious point connected with this matter we cannot refrain from noti- 
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the Registration System, and various 
topics of interest, Where are they ? 
Not one whisper or word has been 
heard of one of them. And thus it 
was in 1835, 1836, and last year. 
Thus it will be next Session, if the 
Ministers linger so long. 

Lord Grey’s Government did not so 
act. That ong with many faults, 
contained much that was admirable, 
and effected much that was important. 
The Slave Question, the Poor-Law 
Question, the East India Charter, the 
Bank Charter, Reform in Parliament, 
were all settled permanently, not on 
the petty Melbourne plan of instal- 
ments. But that Government con- 
tained Lords Grey and Spencer, whom 
we have mentioned as having desert- 
ed the present Ministry, and Lords 
Brougham, Ripon, and Stanley, and 
Sir James Graham, who firmly op- 
pose it. These men were the orna- 
ments of the Grey Cabinet. When 
they retired, the body remained but 
the soul was gone. There can be no 
great cause for surprise, then, in the 
contrast presented by the present ru- 
lers to their predecessors. In like 
manner, the Duke of Wellington's 
Government, which undoubtedly was 


a very able one, effected great things, 
and ‘undertook great measures, whe- 
ther for good or evil, and that, too, at 
a time when the aspect of affairs abroad 
was dark and portentous. The Mel- 
bourne Ministry, of course, is a very 
different concern, and attempts things 


of a far different character. Reform 
is a very good motto, but to such Mi- 
nisters it is nothing more—perhaps it 
operates as something less. If “ the 
constitution” were their motto, the 
case would be the same —nothing 
would then be done to defend, just as 
nothing is now done to alter. 

But then, forsooth, the House of 
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Lords will not “the good mea- 
sures” of the Melbourne Ministry. If 
so, how, we would ask, were Lord 
Grey’s reform measures carried in 
1833 and 1834? Andif it be true that 
the House of Lords presents an insu- 
perable barrier to the reforms the Mi- 
nistry promised, will it be said that 
that barrier was not foreseen, and if 
foreseen, why were promises made 
they knew could not be fulfilled? It 
is easy, indeed, to throw responsibility 
on others, but the trick is by this time 
somewhat stale, and fails of its effect. 
If Lord Melbourne cannot carry cer- 
tain measures, and believes those mea- 
sures to be essentially necessary, and 
thinks they are rejected, through party 
spirit, against himself in the House of 

ords, why does he not retire and 
make way for men who can carry 
their views into effect? He declares 
he can do nothing while in office ; 
why, then, not try to be as strong in 
Opposition as he seems to think the 
present Opposition to be? Such a 
course is precisely that one step the 
Whigs will not take ; they meet diffi. 
culties, as Sir George Sinclair decla- 
red, with the display of every virtue 
save a becoming resignation. They 
are pledged to reform—they are pow- 
erless to effect it—and yet they cling 
to office without the respect of the 
country, without the means of useful- 
ness, and to the exclusion of the great- 
est statesmen of the age. Perhaps, 
however, they may stand the test bet- 
ter in relation to their last profession— 
Reageenand to this point we will pro- 
ceed. 


III. Lord Palmerston has oftimes 
prided himself on the fidelity with 
which he has fulfilled this pledge. 
This wonderful sage imagines humi- 
liation is synonymous with peace. He 





cing. 


The revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall are the property of the Crown, or 


more properly of the Prince of Wales, as Duke of Cornwall, and consequently the 
Whigs in the good old times used to protest against their being taken from the Trea- 
sury unless a Prince of Wales was living. The atmosphere of Court has now mar- 


vellously changed their sentiments. But this is not exactly all. 


It seems that these 


revenues are badly managed, and under a different and a better system might be made 
to produce nearly double as much as they now do, that is about L.50,000 a-year. 
Mr Spring Rice has promised to introduce a bill to effect this object, and where, 
think you, gentle reader, the money thus gained is to go ? Not to the public, although, 
in the case of Church property, the Whigs lay down the doctrine, that all the increase 
they can gain for that property is to go to the House of Commons! When the Court 
is concerned, ‘ they alter all that,” and honestly improve property for the benefit of 


its possessor. 
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has succumbed to every insult,—at 
Cracow, at Algiers, in Turkey, and 
from the Americans at Buffalo and 
Navy Island. And after all what is 
the result?—-The name of England 
stands lower than it did, and that, too, 
after three years’ bucaniering war in 
Spain, and with a war establishment 
of army, navy, and ordnance that 
will cost this year little less than four- 





teen millions! What sort of peace 
have the Whigs kept in Canada, where, 
after a serious rebellion, in which a 
war with the United States was jeo- 
parded, a large force of military has 
been sent for future operations? What 
sort of peace have they kept in Ire. 
land? Let the following Parliament- 
ary returns answer :— 


‘** The number of crimes reported in 1831 was 16,669, including 210 murders. 


The number reported in 1836 was 
The number reported in 1837 was 


. 23,891, including 620 ditto. 
27,398, including 722 ditto.” 


Again, the committals in Ireland are thus comparatively given in the 


Standard of May 2 :— 


‘* 1823 (Tory mismanagement), 14,623. 
1830 (Tory mismanagement), 15,749. 
1837 (Mulgrave tranquillity), 27,396 ! 


An increase upon the first period of . 1,162. 
An increase upon the second period of 11,602. 
An aggravation tenfold of the rate of progress in the respective cycles.” 


What renders this “ tranquillity” 
the more remarkable, is the fact that 
Ministers point to their Irish policy as 
the one bright spot in their career, a 
kind of political oasis in the desert. 
On looking to the facts we have enu- 
merated, it will be seen that Ireland is 
now very considerably worse in respect 
of demoralization than she was when 
the Whigs passed the Coercion Bill. 
At present they deem the best mode 
of preserving peace to be the promo- 
tion of the authors of agitation, which 
the Marquis of Wellesley has declared 
to stand in the same relation to crime 
as cause to effect! 7 

What sort of peace is promised in 
India, where, if report speak truth, 
more than one outbreak is daily threat- 
ened, and that too while such a dri- 
velling gentleman as Lord Auckland 
is Governor-General? What sort of 
peace has Lord Palmerston maintain- 
ed with Holland? Sent a fleet to 
blockade the coast, issued orders in 
Council to prevent trade, and to seize 
all Dutch property. In Portugal, his 
Lordship and the Whigs have done 
their best to become parties to every 
quarrel; in Poland, where their help 
was really needed, it was entirely re- 
fused. Atthis presentmoment, through 
Lord Palmerston’s policy and Whig 
folly in other departments, our esta- 
blishments cost considerably more than 
they did under the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; and the peace promised us as a 
blessing attendant on Whig -govern- 
ment is of so fleeting and peculiar a 


kind, that it can only be maintained © 


by large naval forces in constant em- 
ployment, and a full war establishment 
of military in constant readiness. Ever 
since the Whigs have been in, there 
has been one continual succession of 
interferences in matters with which 
this country has nothing to do ; in the 
colonies, there has been a policy pur- 
sued calculated to create and foster 
civil war ; in Ireland, all the fine mea- 
sures which were to give peace, hap- 
piness, and tranquillity, have only in- 
creased irritation, and rendered the 
future prospects of the land ‘more 
gloomy. 

Well, then, how far do Whig prac- 
tices in office accord with Whig pro- 
fessions in Opposition ? The Ministers 
have been tried in the scales and found 
wanting. They have vacillated in 
temper, in spirit, and in their plans; 
their policy, so far as it can be under- 
stood, is the reverse of stable or states- 
manlike, their deeds amount to nothing, 
their pledges are violated, their pro- 
fessions are futile, their promises are 
unfulfilled, they have perilled the most 
valuable colonies of the Empire, and 
allied themselves with the rebels in 
Canada and the embryo rebels in the 
sister island; they have laid down the 
Church at the mercy of its foes, and 
sent the dogs to lick the sores; they 
have mr an imbecility the most 
contemptible, and a meanness the most 
low ; they possess the confidence of 
no single class, and only the support 
of those who are interested in their 
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profligate proceedings. In Parliament, 
the divisions speak plainly and forci- 
bly to the fact that they are kept in 
by a most miserable majority, and that 
vigorous motions respecting well-cho- 
sen subjects would speedily produce 
their dismissal.. Thus, weak in their 
position, inefficient in their measures, 
and uncertain in their principles, there 
is nothing connected with them attrac- 
tive of public confidence or of general 
respect. The tendency of events, 
therefore, is to diminish, in the con- 
stituency and in Parliament, the num- 
ber and the influence of their adhe- 
rents. Under these circumstances, 
the question arises how far the present 
state of parties justifies immediate en- 
ergetic steps for the restoration of Con- 
servatives to the Cabinet of the coun- 
try? This is a subject only to be 
rightly determined when the true pros- 
pects of each party are considered, as 
well as their true strength. Hitherto 
this consideration has generally influ- 
enced the Conservative leaders with a 
desire to delay as long as was consist- 
ent with the national interests the 
ejection of the present Ministers. It 
has been argued, and we believe most 
justly, that the longer the Whigs re- 
main in, the greater security will be 
afforded for the permanency of the 
power of the Conservatives, when at 
length the change takes place. Ex- 
perience during the past two years 
seems amply to bear out this policy, 
for, undoubtedly, if Sir Robert Peel 
were to obtain office now, his prospects 
and position would be far more encou- 
raging than they would have been if 
Lord Melbourne had resigned in 1836, 
or even last year. It must be remem- 
bered that all those causes of Whig 
unpopularity which are now so strong- 
ly appreciated, and to some of which 
we have alluded —their imbecility, 
their unfortunate Colonial adminis- 
tration, their foreign policy, their va- 
cillation, corruption, and folly—are 
all now operating as strongly as ever ; 
and, moreover, every single case which 
can now be brought to bear against 
them will certainly increase in force 
and magnitude. . Let us examine this 
point with a little more minuteness, 
and all its importance will soon be 
seen. 

Imagine the Whigs not only allow- 
ed to remain in, but kept in by the Con- 
servatives, what is the consequence? 
The revenue, bad this year, will pro- 
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bably be worse in the year following, 
and the deficiency of income must in- 
crease through the great increase in 
the estimates of the present session. 
The wild spirit of speculation, so long 
operating, together with the almost 
total suspension of trade with the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, must render 
the state of trade, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, worse than it 
has been for many years. The law- 
less and perilous system of combina- 
tion among the workmen must neces- 
sarily, in the event of any stagnation of 
business, lead to results of a very dan- 
~erous and turbulent description. The 
state of Canada under Lord Durham 
will become worse, for his Lordship’s 
character is adapted to nothing so 
little as situations of great trust, in 
which firmness, comprehensive views, 
and a wish to conciliate and settle 
must be combined. . The foreign re- 
lations of the country, long in a very 
unsatisfactory state, are approaching 
a crisis which nothing but a very wise 
and powerful Administration can avoid. 
The various characteristics which at 
present contribute so forcibly to keep 
alive every feeling that ever existed 
against the Ministry, and to excite 
sentiments of distrust, and, perhaps, of 
contempt, where none existed before, 
continue now as marked as ever. All 
that system of Whig trickery and in- 
judicious patronage ; all that system 
of wavering ambiguity in both Houses 
of Parliament, which at present is 
observed by the country, in con- 
trast with the straightforward and 
manly proceedings of the Opposition, 
still displays itself to all, to the regret 
of the friends, and to the triumph of 
the foes, of the Ministry. Besides, the 
discord and disunion so long threaten. 
ing the Whig party, is silently but 
surely making progress, and preparing 
the way for such declarations of op- 
posing views from the different sec- 
tions of the Liberal party, as will ne- 
cessitate such compromises prior to 
reunion, as must damage both, and 
place them in a position of very little 
advantage in their opposition to the 
next Conservative Administration, On 
the other hand, nothing in the conduct 
of the Conservatives which excites 
popular confidence is likely to cease 
or to be neglected. Consequently, 
while the Whigs are remaining in 
office, sinking lower and lower each 
year, provoking continually fresh 
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contempt, submittin tually to 
fresh Tekilation, wn. dopting pe 
and more a Conservative policy, and 
resting more and more on Conserva- 
tive aid; while, in short, they are 
losing ground, and time is slipping 
away, and casual elections are making 
havoc in their ranks, the Conserva- 
tives, by their judicious proceedings, 
and by their constant ‘support of Mi- 
nisters when right, and exposure of 
them when wrong, are fast securing 
public confidence, and obtaining such 
popularity and respect as to render 
the next general election a certain 
victory. But then we are told of all 
the mischief the Whigs may be doing 
in the mean-time. This matter is 
much exaggerated. The Whigs can 
carry no mischievous measures against 
the Conservatives in the House of 
Commons, and if they could, ‘ thank 
God, we have a House of Lords!” 
They can do no mischief extensively, 
only to themselves. At present, if 
they were turned out of office, we 
verily believe they are still sufficiently 
strong to do much, very much more 
mischief in Opposition than they can 
effect while in power. We are aware, 
however, that although as legislators 
they are powerless for evil, that they 
have unfortunately such disposition to 
abuse their trust to insure a malad- 
ministration of Church patronage, and 
to produce many dangerous 2 eo’ 
ments, both at home and abroad. Is 
it not, however, far better to permit 
this for a time, even if it can be at 
once prevented, than to seize authority 
omee-anggeg and so to give the Whigs, 

ereafter, a still longer enjoyment of 
its fruits? In this case a temporary 
sacrifice inevitably must lead to per- 
manent good, while rashness must as 
surely and as certainly give the Whigs 
eventually a longer possession of that 
very power it is now a great object to 
destroy. Again, we are not disposed 
to underrate the evils attendant upon 
allowing the Whigs to establish a 
kind of imperium in imperio in Court, 
to establish a despicable backdoor in- 
fluence, to cast their factious toils 
round a youthful and inexperienced 
Queen, and to obtain all the patronage 
and influence resulting from the Coro- 
nation. Yet, after all, what is the 
amount of evil here deplored? First, 
the possession of an influence at Court, 
which premature or factious attempts 
to banish them from office would only 








increase and might te, and 
which, if properly dealt with, witl me 
last -any longer than the period of 
Whig authority. Secondly, the op. 
portunity of creating a few baronets 
and peers, and of distributing other 
gers + Now, we doubt very much 
f it would be wise, even if it were 
practicable, to expel the Whigs during 
this month, and thus to deprive them 
of that which seems the main object 
of their very lofty ambition. Suppose 
they create thirty peers. What then? 
Is the House of Lords swamped? Are 
the Conservatives demolished? Is 
their majority (amounting now, we 
believe, to little less than one hundred 
and fifty) materially lessened or af- 
fected? The effect of the Whig cre- 
ation of peers, clearly, is only to 
diminish the number of their country 
gentlemen, and so Jeave North Wilt- 
shire, and other places, without Whig 
candidates, and to create perhaps half a 
dozen vacancies in the House of Com- 
mons, which, in all probability, will be 
filled by Conservatives. hen we 
consider these things, and when, in 
addition, we consider that the Mini- 
sters, by insisting on a shabby coro- 
nation, must injure themselves not 
only by hurrying the affair, and so 
stopping Parliament before any thing 
is done, but by their inattention to 
the interests of trade, we candidly 
own we do not see the force of the 
objections to the prospect of a batch of 
new Whig peers and baronets, bought 
at a price so dear. One point more 
remains, and that not the least im- 
portant one. To be turned out now, 
or speedily instead of slowly, by the 
sure operation of public opinion, the 
Ministers must be assailed continually ; 
measures something similar to those 
resulting from the Litchfield House 
compact must be applied, and that 
moderate but firm policy, which has 
obtained for Conservatism such favour 
in the country must be abandoned in 
favour of extreme proceedings and 
violent attacks. In other words, the 
Conservatives must display a folly 
about equal to that of their opponents, 
The whole time otherwise employed 
hitherto must be lost, its whole ad- 
vantages must be abandoned; the 
Conservatives must reduce themselves 
to a level with their opponents, join 
with all who will help them, and s ip- 
wreck their hopes for the future, in 
order to attain a temporary party 
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! The plan is ridiculous in 


: the extreme, and we may rest assured 


nothing but an insanity not shared by 
the Conservatives could dictate it. 
Noubtless it is lamentable to see the 
interests of this great ].nd intrusted to 
our present rulers, made the sport of 
factions, and not unfrequently the 
victims of knaves. Certainly it is 
grievous to witness a wild and reck- 
less spirit in the national councils, an 
indifference to truth, and a greedy ap- 
petite for patronage and pay. Yet it 
must be acknowledged that too many, 
in the present day, are careless who 
rules, are indifferent to the character 
of the executive, and to the security 
of the great institutions now threaten- 
ed and endangered. There is a strong 
body both in and out of Parliament, 
whose force it is idle to undervalue, 
and whose power it is folly to despise. 
When the time for action is ripe— 
when there is a prospect that the 
friends of the constitution can retain 
their office if they obtain it—when the 
sturdy common-sense of the British 
population is aroused and is working— 
then, and not till then, will it be pru- 
dent to hasten Ministerial changes, and 
to trample on those apologies for 
statesmen who now tinker at the Con- 
stitution and pilfer from the Church, 
as if a little petty larceny or a petty 
alteration constituted the whole duty 
of official station. The demand for 
wholesome legislation and for vigorous 
government will never be long drown- 
ed by popular clamour in this country ; 
and therefore we are convinced that 
the day is not distant when public 
scorn will overwhelm the wretched 
and tottering faction which now trifles 
with all that our ancestors held dear, 
and with every principle which con- 
stitutes a bond or a guarantee of free- 
dom and of social order. 

We feel, therefore, at aloss to know 
on what grounds those who justly es- 
timate the present state of parties, and 
the direction in which events and the 
feelings of the people are tending, 
would recommend or justify attempts 
to eject the Ministry. And we gostill 
farther ; we wouldrecommend the Con- 
servatives to keep the Whigs in by all 
means, to discourage their resignation, 
and to show a strong disinclination to 
overthrow them. We do not, of course, 


mean by sanctioning their evil deeds,’ 


or assisting in their revolutionary mea- 
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sures, but by backing them whenever 
their friends are pressing, by expos- 
ing, but not attacking them, by ab- 
staining from offering them either oc- 
easion or opportunity to retire. By 
this course of proceeding the Whigs 
might be enabled to stay till next year, 
till after their next bad budget ; or if 
they persisted in running away from 
the offices they were so eager to obtain, 
they would be compelled absolutely to 
resign from sheer inanition, and to 
assure their royal mistress of their own 
weakness andincompetence. Advice 
such as this we know can be addressed 
to the Conservatives, because they are 
not a body looking only to the present 
moment, grasping at shadows, yearn- 
ing for office, and caring for little but 
their own interests. A Conservative 
Opposition has the power to be mode- 
rate, if prudence dictate a forbearing 
policy. It isnotso with the Whigio- 
tical party. They live only in stormy 
elements, their respect for the prero- 
gatives of the Crown terminates when 
those prerogatives are so used as to 
displease them, and their intellectual 
and moral organization necessitates 
violent exertions and desperate resour- 
ces. But the Conservatives are gene- 
rally wholly independent of office, to 
many of them it is a burden, to few.it 
has attractions unconnected with the 
power it supplies of benefiting or say- 
ing the country. There is then no- 
thing absurd in the recommendation 
that they quietly “ bide their time.” 
We urge it as essential to the future 
welfare of the country,—we urge it as 
the policy which must contribute most 
largely and most certainly to the pre- 
servation of those things for which 
parties have so long been contending, 
and for which the Conservatives have 
so gallantly struggled. At this pre- 
sent moment, the Whigs themselves 
are living monuments of the folly of 
premature movements. They ejected 
Sir Robert Peel too soon; they are 
now at the mercy of those who sup- 
port him. All experience, all that can 
be discerned of the future, speaks plain- 
ly and clearly to the propriety and the 
necessity of reserving strength till it 
can be most advantageously exerted 
and most beneficially displayed. We 
believe that one year’s forbearance 
now will give five years’ possession 
of office ; but if, unhappily, desperate 
steps are taken, Sir Robert Peel must 
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come in before the Whigs are univer- 
sally known, and before they can be 
ejected without the slightest regret ; 
he must come in to struggle for his 
position, without the power to do good, 
and only to be ejected again, without 
raving had time to fest his principles 
to the satisfaction of the country, or to 
lay the foundation for public security 
or the maintenance either of the 
Church or the Constitution. “ Di ta- 
lem ‘avertite casum |” 

If, then, we recommend a determined 
avoidance of official power, at any rate 
till next year; and if that policy is 
likely to be pursued, the next subject 
of consideration is the line of proceed- 
ing to be adopted in the interim, with 
a view to affect the state of parties, to 
encourage the increasing tendency of 
the people towards Conservative feel- 
ings. First of all, as connected with 
Conservative duty, our thoughts are 
naturally directed to Ireland. There 
Lord Mulgrave “ rules the houseless 
wilds of Connemara’’ with an assump- 
tion of the mock tragic, almost sublime. 
It appears, from the fiat of Mr Daniel 
O*Connell, that the stage-struck Lord 
is to be kept in office because there are 
ten old judges on the bench, and it is 
extremely desirable to secure their 
seats for Liberals. Such is the rea- 
son of the demagogue for supporting 
the Lord-Lieutenant. The Whigs 
give him their applause for the mar- 
vellous tranquillity he maintains, and 
to which we have already referred. 
The Conservatives, however, see no 
tranquillity, and are somewhat oppos- 
ed to politics, and especially to Popery 
on the bench ; they cannot fail to ob- 
serve, that Lord Mulgrave's rule is 
adapted to foment discord, and to per- 
petuate strife, under pretence of heal- 
ing both; that he is like the hero of 
Rotten Row, 
= whose off heel insidiously aside, 
Provokes the caper that it seems to chide.” 

With reference to Ireland, then, it 
is right that the Conservatives should 
expose the policy and the practices of 
the Government. It is necessary that 
the. truth should at length be made to 
appear ; that the English public should 
know on what class Lord Mulgrave 
rests for the support of the Union, for 
whose behoof he administers patron- 
age, and by whom alone his praises 
are sung. 








that if the demagogues who are con- 
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It is not too much to say , 
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tinually threatening to raise the war. . 


cry of Repeal were to do so now, they 
would have, through Lord Mulgrave’s 
proceedings—his tampering with the 
register, his enriching the Repealers, 
his uniform aid of the revolutionary 
party—at least double the strength 
they before possessed. There is not 
a single borough or county now re. 
turning an Irish Whig-Radical which 
might not be made to send a Repealer 
to the House of Commons. The 
Whigs have settled nothing for Ire. 
land, any thing they have ever pro- 
posed has been intended and acknow. 
ledged only as an instalment,—they 
have not gained a single convert from 
repeal,—they have done their best to 
excite and to justify hatred to this 
country, and here their exploits end, 
We fear that the Conservatives have 
by no means effected all that was in 
their power in respect of the mal-ad- 
ministration of Irish affairs. Mr Col- 
quhoun, and a few others, have thus 
done the state good service; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the real position of 
Ireland, and the harum-scarum (we 
know no better epithet) proceedings 
of Lord Mulgrave are but very little 
known. Immense good, too, might be 
done to the Conservative cause by more 
Guerilla warfare, such as exposures of 
abused patronage, of futile commis- 
sions, of fresh vacillation, and of fre- 
quent boons to the Roman Catholics 
and the Political Dissenters. There 
can be no reason why the same course 
should not be pursued against the 
Whigs that was powerfully operative 
some few years ago against the Tories. 
Why is not the increased and increas- 
ing public expenditure published to 
the country? Why are the particulars 
of the Commissions we have mention- 
ed not made known and exposed? 
Why arenot the hundreds of new places 
created by the Whigs declared to the 
people ? Never was there such a mass 
of corruption allowed to exist without 
notice, and to be augmented with im- 
punity. Ifany active member would 
move for the returns of all the Catholic 
priests now in the pay of the Govern- 
ment, especially in the Colonies, or 
for an account of the sums expended 
in any other unpopular or suspicious 
branch of public service, incalculable 
good might be done. 
not done; if the Conservacives decline 
exposing their opponents, and hesitate 
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to publish and proclaim the growing 
profligacy and extravagance of the 
Government, what reason in the world 
can there be against measures being 
taken up by the Opposition of a popu- 
lar and useful nature? It was thus the 
Duke of Wellington’s Administration 
was turned out. The Whigs were 
standing before the country the advo- 
cates of measures many desired to see 
pass, as the opponents of every thing 
industry could find to oppose. The 
Conservatives should act in like 
manner. A few motions like the Mar- 
quis of Chandos’s respecting Lord 
Durham’s most extravagant outfit 
would help to shake the Ministry, to 
display their profligacy, and to secure 
for the Conservatives the benefit of 
any comparisons the public might 
make between the contending parties. 
By these means, by activity and con- 
stant exposures of every thing wrong, 
the Conservatives would injure the 
Ministry without in any degree forcing 
them to resignation; they would, in 
fact, be doing nothing but their plain 
and obvious duty in holding up to just 
odium those who were deserving of 
censure and too indifferent to its im- 
portance. The Conservative party at 
present possesses every advantage a 
political body can require; on its side is 
the most powerful portion of the press, 
both in the country and the metropolis; 
and this alone is an instrument of 
enormous power. The only other 
ingredient required is more activity 
and more business-like habits in most 
of the Conservative members of the 
House of Commons. There is an 
ample field for the exertions of all; 
there is the noblest cause to animate 
them that ever aroused the energy of 
man; the cause of the Protestant con- 
stitution, the cause for which Pitt with 
his gigantic mind lived and died; for 
which Wellington now struggles; and 
Wilberforce has often pleaded. Nor is 
the importance of this particular junc- 
ture to be overlooked. It is now that 
the foundation is being made for the fu- 
ture authority of the Conservative par- 
ty. In proportion as the foundation is 
wide and deep, will the superstructure 
be strong and lasting. No effort then 
should bespared torecommend Conser- 
vatism to the nation, or to overthrow 
effectually the Babel of Liberalism. 
Every motive of prudence and every 
sentiment of patriotism is called into 
VOL, XLII, NO, CCLXXII, 
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action; the prospect amply repays ex- 
ertion ; the principlesengaged arethose 
which are connected with the prosperity 
of the people and the country’s peace. 
Let the Whigs be kept in, but let them 
owe their retention of office to the 
Conservatives ; let the country know 
whose instruments they are, and how 
far they abuse their power. We are 
advocates for a policy which may be 
emphatically denominated independ- 
ent, which tends to raise the charac- 
ter of the great Conservative leaders, 
to humble the Melbourne Ministry, to 


triumph over Whigs and Radicals at © 


once, and to conciliate, nay, to force, 
respect and confidence from the popu- 
lation. If the Conservatives at length 
gain office through pursuing this »po- 
licy, they will be subjected to no com- 
promises, and driven to no unworthy 
concessions; they will appear as the 
successors of an imbecile government, 
and be hailed as deliverers to the na- 
tion. Their measures then can be the 
results of calm unfettered deliberation, 
their strength in the country will be 
consolidated, and the time will have 
arrived for a dissolution, if that alter- 
native be forced upon them. Then, 
too, the spirit of the country will be 
more calm, its expectation less extra- 
vagant, and the position of a respected 
and trusted government will be firm 
and strong ; the Court, deceived rather 
than betrayed, will find that the rulers 
it deems the darlings of the people 
were despised by all, and that they 
possessed neither genius to originate, 
or resolution to effect the important 
measures necessary to the maintenance 
of permanent tranquillity, the dignity 
of the British flag, and the integrity of 
the empire. 

If the sole object of all the energies 
and exertions now employed on the 
side of the Conservatives ; if the only 
effect of that policy we have endea- 
voured to recommend were merely the 
triumph of a party—however great 
that triumph, and however respectable 
that party—we should feel certain of 
failure. But, at the present moment, 
the cause of Conservatives is the cause 
of the country, the issue between the 
opposing politicians is the utility of 
our existing institutions; the contest 
is not for the ascendency of one set of 
men or the proscription of another, 
but for the preservation of the great 
machine of government, which for so 
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long has worked in this land, and so 
beneficially has effected all the great 

urposes for which it was originally 
Sulgied- If one party have now band- 
ed themselves together for destruc- 
tion, it is no fault of the Conservatives 
that the struggle must acquire a party 
character; and they are clearly not to 
be disturbed because they band them- 
selves together also, on the principle 
that when bad men confederate good 
men must combine. Such being thecase, 
parties being the embodied agencies of 
contending principles, the interests of 
the country are necessarily intimately 
and vitally connected with the position 
ef the chief opposing candidates for 
public favour. On the one hand, are 
all who are desirous to destroy, sup- 
porting the present feeble Govern- 
ment, avowedly as the instrument 
most calculated with the greatest faci- 
lity and the least suspicion to effect 
ali that is required, or to prepare the 
way for its accomplishment. On the 
other hand, are all who see any thing 
in the institutions of the nation worthy 
of preservation, all who supported the 
Catholic bill in good faith as a final 
settlement, all who received the Re- 
form Bill as in the same character, and 


all who now desire to see a steady and 
vigorous administration of public af- 
fairs. Day by day are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of each party more 
plainly discerned; day after day does 
the excuse for irresolution or vacilla- 


tion become weaker. Every man, 
even to the most humble, can do some- 
thing ; on all the responsibility rests 
to defend for the present generation 
the blessings they enjoy, and to hand 
them down unimpaired to myriads un- 
born. It is high time to awake from 
apathy, and to stand firm to those 
principles on which alone the sccu- 
rity of the country is dependent. 
Once more we echo the advice of Sir 
Rebert Peel—Register, register, re- 
gister. If the Conservatives do their 
duty, every county at the next elec- 
tion will rally round the standard 
which 4s lifted up and guarded by the 
noblest spirits of the land; and there 
will be no lack of candidates to main- 
tain the cause of the people. Little 
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as there is now done in comparison 
with what duty demands, we cannot 
despond. Symptoms have appeared 
of returning right feeling in the public 
mind; and though as yet the speck in 
the horizon is no larger than a man’s 
hand, it shall grow and dilate till the 
whole dark vault of heaven is covered 
with its power and its promise. We 
repeat, that it is idle to speak of party 
contests at the present time, as if they 
were separated from national struggles, 
As well might the people of Rome 
have prated about parties, and remain. 
ed inactive and torpid, while Cicero 
was encountering Catiline, and crush- 
ing the germ of tremendous rebellion, 
As well might Falkland or Hyde have 
refused to leave the Liberals at an ear. 
lier period, under pretence that nothing 
was at issue but party interests. It 
may be, indeed, that danger will be 
averted, and then, when all peril is past, 
it may seem as if it never had impend- 
ed. But we cannot thus dive into the 
future, or disregard the lessons of the 
past. * Heu, nescia mens hominum 
futuri!” It is more probable that the 
licentious and daring spirit of the age 
will continue at least for a time to 
flourish and to proselyte in England, 
and perhaps to spread its reacting con- 
tagion in America and the Continent 
of Europe. The prospect then will 
be the demolition of all bulwarks of 
society, an atheistical education, and 
the lawless dominion of passion disen- 
thralled, and of anarchy made power- 
ful and free. This, and this alone, is 
the contingency on which the nation 
ean justly calculate, if its destinies are 
to continue intrusted to the imbecile, 
and intrusted thus with a full know- 
ledge that a higher and more danger- 
eus sway overbears the Government. 
. No secret is made of ultimate plans; 
no concealment is attempted of neces- 
sary results ; the path is made clear and 
the consequences are plainly develop- 
ed; the road to national ruin, and the 
ascendency of principles which, in 
France as well as in this country, have 
never secured supremacy without bath- 
ing the land in blood and triumphing 
in the miseries of desolation. 
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MR COLQUHOUN’S MOTION RESPECTING OUTRAGES UPON THE PERSONS AND 
PROPERTY OF THE PROTESTANT CLERGY OF IRELAND. 


Tue public are under great obliga- 
tions to the member for Kilmarnock. 
Ireland should be peculiarly grateful 
for exertions by which the dealings of 
a wicked Government with the mem. 
bers and ministers of the Established 
Church have been brought to light 
in such a way as to afford a reason- 
able hope that the O’Connell-Mel- 
bourne Ministry cannot much longer 
pursue their system of Protestant per- 
secution. 

The sacrifice of the Established 
Church in Ireland, and the gratifica- 
tion to the top of their bent of a ma- 
levolent priesthood, and an igno- 
rant and bigoted population, by the 
plunder of its temporalities, and the 
murder and proscription of its mini- 
sters, would seem to us part of the 
tacit compact formed at Litchfield 
House, when the support of * the 
Tail” was found indispensable to the 
existence of a feeble, a tottering, and 
an unprincipled Administration. Nor 
has O’Connell any reason to complain 
that their part of the agreement has not 
been strictly complied with. His duty 
would seem to have been very strictly 
prescribed to the individual sent to 
govern Ireland; namely, to lend a 
ready ear to Mr O’Connell’s repre- 
sentations, and to be aiding and assist- 
ing, to the utmost of his power, in 
carrying into effect his leading ob- 
jects; and the better to disguise their 
common designs, the demagogue con- 
sented to forego, for a season, all agi- 
tation respecting a Repeal of the 
Union. 

The clergy were accordingly aban- 
doned to the * tender mercies’’ of an 
infuriated population. Tithe property 
was all but extinguished. The dan- 
ger and the difficulty of collecting it 
became, in many parts of Ireland, so 
great, that few were found rash enough 
to provoke the vengeance which would 
be excited by any attempt to recover 
their dues. The consequences were, 
the most deplorable distress, by which 
families who had been in the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort, were suddenly 
plunged into poverty, and found, more- 
over, that not only were their present 
means of subsistence cut off, but that 
ie ate provision, by which future 
contingencies were provided for by 


means of an insurance upon their lives, 
must be relinquished. Even in those 
cases where the present means of the 
clergy were left untouched, this most 
natural mode of providing for their 
families after their decease was rendered 
impracticable, by a precaution now 
adopted by almost all insurance of- 
fices of introducing a clause into the 
policies, which exempted the insurers 
from any pecuniary responsibility in 
cases of death by popular violence. 
And this, be it observed, was not be- 
cause of the oppression of the tithe 
system ; for not only was it not op- 
pression, but no modification of it 
which could be proposed would satisfy 
those by whom it was resisted; and it 
may also be truly said that every mo- 
dification of it which was effected, and 
which lightened its pressure upon the 
humbler tenantry, only seemed to have 
the effect of exasperating their rage, 
and manifesting that their hostility was 
as unmitigable as it was groundless. 
Now how is this to be accounted for ? 
Manifestly in one way alone. By 
supposing that their hatred of tithes 
arises out of their hatred of a hereti- 
eal church, not their hatred of a here- 
tical church out of their hatred of 
tithes. And yet the latter is the sup- 
position most generally received in 
England and most current within the 
walls of Parliament. How many do 
we hear say—* Oh! the Chureh of 
Ireland has not fair play because of 
theoppression of thetithe system. The 
poor people are ground to the earth 
by an odious impost, and they vent 
against the Establishment and its mi- 
nisters the feelings of resentment 
which they naturally feel against tithe- 
proctors and their retainers. But let 
the tithe question be once equitably 
settled and all will again be well. The 
Church will be no more disturbed, and 
the clergy may pursue without mo- 
lestation their peaceful avocations.” 
Such is the language of the Libe- 
rals and the Semi-Liberals, and such, 
if not the language, are the sé- 
eret thoughts of many who would 
be deemed Conservatives, and who 
in other respects exhibit a worth 
and a wisdom which render them 
most useful members of Parliament. 
But how are such notions to be re- 
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conciled with the actual state of 
things, which evinces that, in propor- 
tion as every plausible objection 
against the tithe system has been re- 
moved, the hostility against it has be- 
come more flagrant and more un- 
controllable ; as if in point of fact its 
evils, or its so-called, evils, had been 
aggravated rather than mitigated by 
recent enactments? By Mr Goul- 
burne’s act an equitable composition 
was provided, by which for a term of 
years all uncertainty respecting the 
payment to the clergy would be re- 
moved, while, by taking in the pasture- 
lands, the same amount of contribution 
was made to spread over a larger sur- 
Jace. This surely wasa reason, against 
which if some of the opulent gentry 
might reclaim, the great body of the 
people should have regarded as a spe- 
cial favour. And yet the outcry 
against the tithe system was only in- 
creased by a measure which insured 
an almost perfect remedy for every 
one of its alleged evils. How is this 
to be accounted for except by supposing 
that the hatred of a heretical reli- 
gion had generated a hatred of the 
means by which it was supported ? 
Again, by Lord Stanley’s Act, the 
ostensible tithe burden was thrown, as 
far as it was practicable to do so, upon 
the head landlord, so that the people 
should be altogether exempted from 
any contact with those by whom it 
would be levied, and thus relieved even 
from the imaginary grievance of pay- 
ing the ministers of another religion. 
But how has that act been received by 
those for whose benefit it was chiefly 
passed? By reclamation and resist- 
ance; by outrage and violence; by 
intimidation, by proscription, and by 
* death. Such have been the effects of 
the healing measures by which the 
enormities of the tithe system were to 
be redressed, and the prejudice and 
hostility removed which had so griev- 
ously obstructed the usefulness of the 
Established clergy. Can any thing 
further be necessary to demonstrate 
the unsoundness of the hypothesis up- 
on which they proceeded, and show to 
any one possessing the least degree of 
candour that the very opposite repre- 
sentation is that which is the true one, 
and that the tithes have been hated 
because of the Church, not the Church 
because of tithes? It is surely impos- 
sible, upon any other supposition, to 
account for a virulence and a resistance 


which increases exactly as tithes cease 
to be a grievance, and arrives at its 
highest point when, to all practical 
purposes, they were in a fair way of 
being totally extinguished. 

But if, after what has been said, any 
doubt remains in the mind of any one 
upon this subject, we refer confidently 
to the speech of the honourable mem. 
ber for Kilmarnock as a document by 
which it must be completely removed. 

Thrice had the honourable member 
sought for an opportunity of moving 
for a return of all outrages and as- 
saults committed on the person, pro- 
perty, and places of worship, of Pro- 
testant ministers of all denominations 
in Ireland ; and thrice had Ministers 
contrived, by counting out the House, 
that he should be disappointed. We 
do not, on those occasions, acquit the 
Conservatives of all blame. They 
should have attended in sufficient num- 
bers to defeat the measure which was 
practised against them; and these 
have not been the only occasions upon 
which they have been wanting to their 
duty. But Ministers felt that they 
stood on slippery ground when sub- 
jects like that contained in Mr Col- 
quhoun’s notice were brought into dis- 
cussion ; and, moreover, that they now 
had an antagonist to deal with, who 
was not to be baffled, or bullied, or 
deceived; and they wisely, in our 
judgment, endeavoured to postpone 
the evil day, which was to reveal the 
atrocities of their misgovernment in 
Ireland. 

But the Ist of May arrived, and 
Mr Colquhoun’s motion came on. We 
cannot act more fairly, either by that 
gentleman or by Ministers, than by 
giving a few of the statements upon 
which he relied, and stating substan- 
tially their answer; and we mistake 
if the reader does not collect, even 
from their defence, a more deplorable 
view of the condition of Ireland than 
any that has been suggested by the 
representations of their enemies. 


** Tt had been said, he repeated, that 
hitherto tithes had been the cause of ex- 
citing all those feelings of animosity which 
prevailed in Ireland, and that by settling 
that question peace and tranquillity would 


be established. A few facts would serve 
to show that this was certainly a very 
questionable assertion. What had been 
the case of an individual wholly uncon- 
nected with tithes? He alluded to that 
of the Rey, Mr Hogg, a curate in the 
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county of Leitrim. That gentleman drew 
nothing from tithes, was wholly uncon- 
nected with tithes, but had distinguished 
himself by his extraordinary pastoral exer- 
tions, particularly in the erection of Scrip- 
tural schools for the religious and moral 
instruction of his parishioners. He was 
universally respected by his neighbours 
of all classes, but there came a denun- 
ciation against him from a quarter to 
which he (Mr Colquhoun) would present- 
ly allude, and in the month of October, 
1836, his school was set fire to; in the 
November following, his outhouses were 
fired; and this unfortunate curate, when 
escaping from the flames of his own dwell- 
ing, was fired at and nearly wounded by 
assassins. This was not a mere assertion, 
for the fact was proved by proclamations 
in the Dublin Gazette, the rewards offered 
for the apprehension of the offenders, and 
the establishment of a police force in his 
house for the protection of himself and 
his family (hear, hear), To this rev. 
gentleman the hostility was not therefore 
on account of tithes, but because he had 
discharged the philanthropic duty of en- 
deavouring to educate his Roman Ca- 
tholic parishioners (hear). Then fol- 
lowed the case of the Rev. Mr Benson, a 
curate in the King’s County, who had 
established evening service on the Wed- 
nesday in each week, That was an offence 
(and not from his connexion with tithes) 
for which he was to be visited with the 
penalty of death. The rev. gentleman was 
fired at on the 18th of May, 1836, and 
only escaped in consequence of the bad- 
ness of the fire-arms used by the assassin 
(hear). To show a continuance of this 
state of things, he would mention a case 
in the month of July, 1837; he would 
withhold the day from the public for rea- 
sons he had, but was ready to communicate 
it in private to the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for Ireland. This case was also one 
of a curate unconnected with tithes, but 
who had also set up schools, and preached 
and instructed in the houses of the Roman 
Catholic portion of his parishioners. He 
was denounced by the same quarter as in 
the former instances—he was warned that 
his house would be burnt—he despised 
the warning, and persevered. His house 
was set on fire, and another warning fol- 
lowed that he himself would be attacked. 
That second warning also he despised, and 
still persevered in his course with an in- 
trepidity worthy of his cause; and not 
until the poor Reman Catholics who fre- 
quented his lectures were attacked and 
molested, did he desist from his labours 
(hear, hear, hear). He gave these three 
specimens, and was content with them, 
though he might essily multiply them, to 
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meet the assertions of a very high autho- 
rity—no less than the Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. He (Mr Colquhoun) was not at 
liberty to say where the noble Lord made 
those statements—he was not at liberty to 
allude to those publications which might 
have reported the noble Lord incorrectly, 
but he was at liberty to allude to a report 
which the noble Lord had published to the 
country as his declared opinions on the 
state of Ireland. He (Mr Colquhoun) 
found in that speech, as well as in the 
sources from which it had been derived, 
that the noble Lord, in answer to a state- 
ment of a noble Duke, was made to say 
that since he (Lord Mulgrave) had been 
appointed to the office of Lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, no clergyman had been mur- 
dered in Ireland, and that there had been 
no murderous attacks on account of relie 
gion. That statement was most satis- 
factory, if correct; but would the House 
believe that, one month after the appoint- 
ment of the noble Earl to the Lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, the Rev. Mr Dawson, 
a clergyman in the county of Limerick, 
was murdered in broad day-light? (hear). 
The Earl of Mulgrave sought by his state- 
ment to communicate to the other House 
and to the country, that the lives of Pro- 
testant clergymen were safe in Ireland. 
Would the House, however, believe that, 
when he (Mr Colquhoun) referred to 
the returns moved for and obtained by 
his hon. and learned friend the member 
for Bandon, he found that in two years 
no less than twelve violent assaults upon 
clergymen were proclaimed in the Ga- 
zette, for which rewards were offered ? 
and doubtless there had been many more 
of which the Gazetie had taken no notice 
(hear). Of these cases so proclaimed he 
would take a few, and the first one which 
occurred was in the diocese of Cashel and 
Emly, which embraced the county of Tip- 
perary—a county which the House and 
the country had recently been informed 
by a learned judge was in a state of pro- 
found tranquillity (hear.) He would take 
a few facts connected with that diocese. 
In September, 1836, the Rev. Mr Cooke 
[we believe] was fired at, and narrowly 
escaped with his life—and in that case a 
reward of L.50 had been offered. The 
next was the Rev. Mr Herbert of New 
Inn, who was attacked and wounded. The 
next the Rev. Mr Galwey of Clonbeg ; 
then the Rev..Mr Banner, who was at- 
tacked and nearly murdered in his own 
yard ; and, lastly, he would instance the 
case of the Rev. Mr Scott of Pallas 
Green, who was three times attacked, and 
three times escaped, because information 
had been sent to him’by an individual who 
had an insurance upon his life (hear). 


fein ad 
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These, with the casé of the Rev. Mr Bags 
nal of Ballintemple, made six instances 
within the period of-‘Lord Mulgrave’s Go- 
vernment where clergymen had been made 
the special objects of attack, and had nar- 
rowly escaped with their lives (hear, hear. ) 
How, then, was it possible that the House 
or the country could receive the assertion 
that the lives of the clergymen were safe 
in Ireland, when it appeared that matters 
stood thus? What did the noble Lord 
mean? Did the noble Lord mean to say 
that clergymen were safe because the as- 
sassins were bad marksmen? (hear, hear). 
He owned it was with unmingled surprise 
he heard that a nobleman should have the 
courage to make such a statement as that 
to which he (Mr Colquhoun) had alluded. 
But these cases which he had mentioned 
were those of Protestant curates, who had 
nothing whatever to do with tithes. Still, 
it had been said, that the curates were 
tainted with tithes. He would, therefore, 
take the case of persons who were not 
even curates, and who derived no emolu- 
-ment from tithes—he meant that of the 
missionaries in the islands in the west of 
Ireland (hear, hear). With respect to 
them he would say, that they were just 
like the Independent or Wesleyan mis- 
‘Sionaries to the Pacific and Western 
Islands; and all he asked was, that the 
lives of the missionaries in Ireland should 


be as safe as the missionaries to Otaheite ; 
and that they should be as secure under 
the impartial and vigilant (as it was term- 
ed) Government of Lord Mulgrave, as 
their fellow-labourers were under that of 
the barbarous chieftains of those savage 


islands (hear, hear). In the year 1834, 
it appeared that the Rev. Mr Nangle 
went as a missionary to Achill, an island 
on the coast of Ireland, and that he was 
weleomed there warmly by the inhabit- 
ants, upon whom the denunciations of the 
priests had no effect, and in a short time 
the influence of the missionary became 
very considerable. At that time the Ro- 
man Catholie priest of the island was a 
Rev. Mr O'Meara, who was not thought 
to be sufficiently strong in his denuncia- 
tions; he was removed, and his place 
supplied by the Rev. Mr Connor, who 
was supposed to be of fitter temperament 
for that object. That reverend gentle- 
man denotinced Mr Nangle in unmeasured 
terms, but even all his efforts failed to 
persuade the inhabitants of Achill to turn 
their hands against the missionary, who 
had gained their veneration and esteem ; 
and, accordingly, in the autumn of 1835, 
a period signalized by the processions of 
Lord Mulgrave through Ireland, no less a 
personage than a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop, Dr M‘Hale, visited Achill with 


twelve priests. That he (Mr Colquhoun) 
might not underrate the character of Dp 
M‘Hale, he would show the manner in 
which it was spoken of by the hon. and 
learned member for Dublin. The hon, 
and learned gentleman thus described 
him :—‘ He is a man of gigantic talents, 
of the greatest accomplishments, the most 
profound theologian of his Church—a man 
whom he was proud to call his vere. 
rable friend’ (hear, hear, hear). At 
meeting of the Anti-Tory Association, in 
December, 1834, this was recorded of Dr 
M‘Hale by the honourable and learned 
member for Dublin. However, Dr M‘. 
Hale went to the island of Achill, and the 
accuracy of the facts he (Mr Colquhoun) 
was about to state could not be doubted 
by the House, inasmuch as they had been 
proved in courts of justice and before a 
committee of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. In the first place, what had been 
proved to be the language used by some 
of those twelve Priests in the chapel of 
Achill to their poor illiterate followers? 
He had a portion of a sermon preached by 
one of them, in which the people were 
thus exhorted‘ Hold no communication 
with those missionaries; neither borrow 
nor lend, buy nor sell to them; show 
them no kindness ; withhold from them 
common courtesy; they are accursed of 
God and his church, and should be ab- 
horred’ (hear, hear, hear). Another of 
these priests, named Conolly, had been 
proved to have said, ‘If any one of them 
(the missionaries) comes up to you in the 
field, knock him down with your spade, 
or stab him with your pitchfork’ (hear, 
hear, hear). By others women had been 
directed, if the missionaries came to their 
house, to be prepared with scalding wa- 
ter, and their husbands with sharpened 
pitchforks, and to direct them agaifist the 
missionaries. Such had been the lan- 
guage delivered in the presence of Dr 
M‘Hale, in the presence of one or other 
of his twelve priests, and the effect was 
immediate ; the men were attacked, the 
women were assaulted; even childrendid 
not pass unhurt, and the missionaries them- 
selves had scarcely escaped with their 
lives (hear, hear). Now, in order to show 
how entirely the feelings of the people 
themselves differed from those of the 
priests, he begged to bring forward one 
fact. After all this violent language, and 
all the outrageous attacks, so lately as last 
spring the Roman Catholic inhabitants of 
Clare island requested one of the mission- 
aries (the Rev. Mr Vane) to come and 
live amongst them, and give them the 
comfort of his pastoral assistance. He 
went, was most gratefully received and 
welcomed, and all went on well until July 
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jast, at the period of the general election. 
The House would not fail to have observed 
that in Achill all had been peace and 
tranquillity until Dr M‘Hale and _ his 
priests visited it. In Clare island the 
same was the case from March until July, 
1837, when Dr M‘Hale and his apostoli- 
cal missionaries of peace (hear, hear) land- 
ed at Clare island. On a former even- 
ingthe noble Lord at the head of the Home 
Department had said that he strongly con- 
demned all political harangues on the part 
of the bishops of the Established Church, 
and he (Mr Colquhoun) trusted the noble 
Lord would equally condemn such language 
asa Roman Catholic archbishop in Ireland 
had adopted. In July last the elections 
came on, and Dr M‘Hale had sent an ex- 
cuse for not being present at the hustings 
of a particular county in Ireland. What 
would be said if any of the archbishops or 
bishops of the Established Church present- 
ed himself at the hustings of Middlesex or 
Surrey ? (hear, hear.) What a shout of 
indignation would be heard from the 
benches opposite (hear, hear); and yet 
Dr M‘Hale, in a letter published in the 
newspapers, regretted that he could not be 
present at the hustings of the county of 
* Mayo; and why? Because he said his 
presence was required to put out the ve- 
nomous fanatics who had invaded Achill 
(hear). Now, what was the consequence 
of Dr-M‘Hale’s crusade against the mis- 
sionary of Achill? He was obliged to fly 
for his life and take refuge under the pro- 
tection of the coast-guard, and the island- 
ers told the coast-guard that they had the 
archbishop’s orders to take his life. Such 
were the provocations to bloodshed ad- 


dressed to the Roman Catholic laity by, 


their bishops and archbishops. He could 
multiply instances of their interference for 
this purpose. There was the case of Mr 
Storey, who was guilty of holding a 
controversy with the Roman Catholic 
priest, and for this offence was at- 
tacked on the highway. He did not say 
any thing of the soundness of Mr Storey’s 
controversial doctrines ; possibly he might 
not like them much; but what he did say 
was, that a man ought not to have his head 
broken for an argument (hear, hear). 
There were lectures given in Dublin by 
Roman Catholic priests on points of doc- 
trine respecting which the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome were at 
issue, and Dr Wiseman some time ago 
gave lectures in London on the same sub- 
ject. All this was very fair and very 
proper; but was it to be endured, under 
the benignant and vigorous Administration 
of Lord Mulgrave, that Mr Storey should 
not have a controversy with priest Hughes 
without being attacked on the highway ? 
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(hear, hear). He had a still more pun- 
gent illustration of the kind of influence 
which the Catholie priesthood exercised. 
Tt was the case of a simple steward, who 
had spoken to his neighbours, who were 
in the habit of drinking a little too much, 
and of indulging in other vices, and ad- 
vised them to read their Bibles, and leave 
off their intemperate habits. Now, one 
would have thought that this was no very 
grievous offence, but it seemed that in the 
eye of the Roman Catholic priests it was 
an offence for which the man ought to be 
punished with death (hear). The parish 
priest denounced him from the altar on 
the 16th of September, 1836, and on the 
very same day, two hours afterwards, four 
ruffians repaired to the house of this Pres- 
byterian steward, and, not finding him at 
home, beat his servant nearly to death, of 
which offence they were convicted at the 
Quarter Sessions (hear, hear). There 
were numerous other cases in which Ro- 
man Catholics who had ventured to read 
the Scriptures had been deemed to be 
guilty of an offence that ought to be visited 
with death. The Scripture readers were 
denounced by the priests, and they decla- 
red that no man should read the Scriptures 
to a Roman Catholic. They pronounced 
most dreadful curses against all who should 
venture to disobey their injunctions ; and 
the following was a specimen of the style 
of their anathemas—‘ one hundred thou- 
sand curses against any man who would 
take a Bible from a Protestant.’ He must 
say, then, that reading the Scriptures, or 
even controverting doctrines held to be 
essential by persons belonging to the Ro- 
man Catholic communion, ought not to 
bring peril of life and person with it; and 
that if these denunciations, made by the 
priests from the altar, led to assaults upon 
the parties against whom these denuncia- 
tions were directed, it became the law of 
England to step in, and to give them pro- 
tection for their lives and property (hear, 
hear). He had it on most respectable 
authority, that whole families, teachers 
and scholars, had been most inhumanly 
abused, and that his informant had seen 
them covered with wounds and bruises, 
their faces disfigured, and their eyes clos- 
ed (hear, hear). He would not weary 
the house by entering into the details of 
many more cases of this kind, but there 
were two cases to which he would ven- 
ture to advert, as they afforded a vivid 
illustration of the manner in which the life 
of a Roman Catholic was placed in jeo- 
pardy if he dared to think for himself. A 
Roman Catholic schoolmaster had the au- 
dacity to go to a Protestant Church: on 
the same Sabbath, in open day, on the 
high-road, that man was murdered, and 
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the parish priest took out of the murdered 
man’s pocket some Protestant books, and 
said to the assembled people, who were 
looking at the bleeding victim, that his 
death was a judgment of God (hear, 
hear, hear). Again, in the parish of Bal- 
linrobe, an old woman at the point of 
death sent for the Protestant clergyman 
of the place, and when he asked her how 
it was that she, a Roman Catholic, had 
sent for him to attend her in her last mo- 
ments, her reply was, ‘ I have been a 
Protestant these ten years, but I never 
dared to acknowledge it, because I knew 
that if I did, every member of my family 
would be obliged to leave the parish, or 
would be exposed to the most constant and 
the most unwearying persecution.’ Thus 
that woman, with such deep conviction of 
the truth of the Protestant religion that she 
would not leave the world without receiving 
spiritual consolation from a clergyman of 
the Established Church, had been obliged 
to suppress her own convictions for ten 
long miserable years, because she dreaded 
what the consequences would be to her 
family. And let the House mark what the 
consequence was. It became known that 


the woman had died a Protestant, and her 
family was obliged to quit the parish. 
These were the proofs of impartial justice, 
of vigorous administration, and of the un- 
bounded and halcyon tranquillity that was 


to be found under the Government of Lord 


Mulgrave. But this was notall. Attempts — 


had been made, by assaults upon Protestant 
clergymen, to put down free worship in Ire- 
land. He had met with twenty-three cases 
of this kind in the course of his own limited 
experience of Ireland (ironical cheers from 
the Ministerial benches). He had met with 
these twenty-three cases within the last 
few months, and if he had possessed that 
more extended acquaintance and that lar- 
ger connexion with Ireland which the gen- 
tlemen who sneered enjoyed, he doubted 
not that those cases would have increased 
a hundredfold (cheers from the Conserva- 
tive side of the House). He would, how- 
ever, give a specimen of those which had 
come within his own knowledge. In Water- 
ford, in 1837, as the noble Lord (Morpeth) 
perfectly knew, the service was violently 
interrupted, and the Protestant clergyman 
was obliged to leave the room in which it 
was performed. In Limerick, in 1836, 
a clergyman, not of the Church of Eng- 
land, but of the Presbyterian persuasion, 
was treated in a similar manner. He need 
not mention the disturbances which had 
taken place in Carlow; but an occurrence 
which showed that not merely the Church 
of England, but Protestantism, was to be 
extirpated if possible, took place in Bally- 
shannon, in November, 1837, when a Pres- 
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byterian clergyman was violently inter. 
rupted in performing the burial service, 
On the 8th of August, 1837, the Dean of 
Cashel was attacked in the churchyard 
with similar violence, and he was obliged 
to desist from reading the service to the 
dead (hear, hear). He knew what would 
be the defence which would be set up in 
answer to his charge—provocation by con. 
troversy ; but he would then repeat his 
former question—were we in a free coun- 
try, and had we a right to enjoy liberty of 
opinion? Mr Emerson and Dr Adams, 
however, could not be charged with ex. 
citing the ill-will of the Roman Catholics 
by controversy, for when they were inter- 
rupted they were performing the last ser- 
vices over the dead (hear, hear, hear). 
Such were the facts of which he had given 
specimens. He asserted, then, that, in the 
first place, curates, possessing no connexion 
with tithes, were attacked, and that mis. 
sionaries were hunted as if they were wild 
beasts, and that these consequences flowed 
from the denunciations of the priests, and 
not from the bad feeling of the Roman 
Catholic population. Such were the facts; 
what then was the conduct of the Govern- 
ment? The noble Lord (Mulgrave, we 
believe) had told the country that there 
unhappily did exist in Ireland combination 
for the purpose of obtaining land, and that 
as to any combination of a bigotted kind 
existing, no such thing was to be found. 
Now, with such facts staring him in the 
face, how could the noble Lord have dis- 
missed them from his mind when he deli- 
vered that sentence ? The noble Lord then 
boasted of his vigorous administration of 
justice. What were the facts? The noble 
Lord proclaimed in his Gazette certain re- 
wards for the discovery of criminals. The 
sum of L.13,000, was‘offered for detec- 
tion, and how much did the House think 
was paid? It appeared from the noble 
Lord’s own returns that L.320 was paid 
(loud cries of hear, hear)—so that out of 
every forty-one offences, so gross, so fla- 
grant, that the Government of Ireland 
considered it necessary to offer a reward 
for the apprehension of the offenders, 
forty were unpunished (hear, hear). 
Out of every forty-one rewards, for- 
ty were unclaimed, and ,one claimed. 
Next, the noble Lord attacked the land- 
lords of Ireland, and attributed to their 
conduct the heartburnings by which the 
country was distracted. He (Mr Col- 
quhoun) was not there to defend the 
landlords of Ireland. It would be very 
unbecoming in him to attempt to do 
so when they were ready and able to 
defend themselves; but this he would 
say, that in one of the two cases to 
which the noble Lord referred in proof 
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of what he had advanced, he attacked a 
noble friend of his (Mr Colquhoun’s), who 
instantly rose in his place, and extracted 
‘from the noble Lord a confession that the 
only authority which he had for the state- 
ment was derived from the miserable pages 
of a country newspaper. * He knew that 
the noble Lord would say, that since that 
time fresh information had transpired. 
But that circumstance; did not affect the 
correctness of his allegation—that when 
the noble Lord made the charge his only 
information was derived from newspaper 
authority. . But suppose that the landlords 
of Ireland were guilty of all that the noble 
Lord had laid to their charge, how was it 
that the noble Lord did not tell the country 
of Dr M‘Hale’s itinerant visit to Achill, 
and of the mild and benignant influence 
which flowed from his instructions? If 
that were the only accusation which he 
had to bring against the Government, he 
would say that he considered the Govern- 
ment was deeply responsible for the sup- 
pression of facts with which they must 
have been acquainted. This, then, was 
one charge ; but he had another to prefer. 
Not only had they not interfered to protect 
the Protestants, but they had themselves 
abetted the policy of the Catholic priests. 
In 1835 the priests of Connaught, with 
Dr M‘Hale at their head, addressed Lord 
Mulgrave in a strain declaratory of their 


anxiety to see harmony and tranquillity 
maintained in Ireland. The reply of Lord. 
Mulgrave contained a passage in which he 
said he could see no reason why he should 
not expect to see them distinguished by 
the brotherly love which so well fitted their 


station. One short month after this ami- 
able interchange of blandishments, the 
priests in Connaught were doing all in 
their power to excite the people against 
their Protestant brethren. The noble Lord, 
as the House knew by the case of Captain 
Vignolles, was in the habit of writing ho- 
milies of advice. Did he send, he would 
ask, a letter to these agitators, and say, 
‘ I thought you were ministers of peace, 
but I find you ministers of war ?’ He should 
like to know whether the noble Lord had 
addressed to Dr M‘Hale any exhortation 
of that kind. At any rate, all that the 
noble Lord did was to encourage his right 
reverend correspondent to go on in the 
course which he had begun. When the 
magistrates at Tuam refused to interfere 
to put a stop to the outrage which occurred 
there, they were not dismissed, as was the 
case with his hon. and gallant friend the 
member for Armagh (hear, hear). Again, 
when a constable laid hold of a Protestant 
clergyman, and ptit him in prison, so far 
was he from being punished, that he was 
promoted to be a stipendiary magistrate. 
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Again, when the constable at Waterford 
declined to interfere in order to preserve 
the peace on the occasion of the riots in 
the cathedral, and desired the clergy to 
keep the peace themselves, the Lord-lieu- 
tenant certainly told him that he had done 
very wrong, but he was not punished for 
his misconduct, But he had not done 
yet. When the Government of Ireland 
was in fear of Protestant ‘processions, 
nearly all the troops in the country were 
marched down to Ulster in order to keep 
the peace : was any force sent to preserve 
tranquillity among the islanders of Achill ? 
A churchyard was desecrated in Carlow, 
but no reward was offered for the detection 
of the offenders; and although a reward 
was offered for the apprehension of the 
parties concerned in the outrage of Derry, 
it was only after many representations had 
been made to the Government on the sub- 
ject (hear, hear). Again, a Protestant 
clergyman was murdered, and what was 
the reward offered by the Irish Govern- 
ment for the detection of the murderer? 
(hear, hear, hear). The sum of L.50. 
Nearly at the same time, and in the same 
district, the dairy of a notorious agitator 
was broken, and the reward offered by the 
Lord-lieutenant for the apprehension of the 
parties concerned in this most nefarious 
and unparalleled outrage was—how much 
did they think? L.75! He should have 
ventured to suppose that the life of any 
man, much more that of a Protestant cler- 
gyman, was of more value than the con- 
tents of any dairy ; but this was the man- 
ner in which the Irish Government had 
exerted itself to maintain the independence 
of Protestant worship and the security of 
the Protestant ministers of Ireland. The 
honourable gentleman concluded by mo- 
ving for the returm as previously speci- 
fied.” 


Such was in substance Mr Col- 
quhoun’s statement. Is it any wonder 
that Ministers were desirous of eva- 
ding it when they had no valid defence 
to make ? Is it any wonder that even 
their audacity shrunk from the indig- 
nation and the scorn which such an 
exposure was calculated to provoke? 
But let us not anticipate; they made 
a defence. We will estimate its value. 

The member for Kilmarnock was 
charged with writing to the different 
individuals, whose cases he detailed, for 
an exact account of the transactions to 
which he referred. -A grave crime 
this, to take the best, indeed the only, 
means of. arriving at authentic infor- 
mation! But have his statements been 
disproved? Not at all. Or attempt- 
ed to be disproved? No such thing. 
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We have Lord Morpeth confessing 
the facts. ‘ Habemus confitentem re- 
rum.” But he qualifies them, prok 
pudor ! uponthe ground of retaliation. 

Now, in the first place, supposing 
the justification perfect, what a pic- 
ture does it give us of the state of Ire- 
land! The Protestant clergy hunted 
like wild beasts by Roman Catholics ; 
and the Roman Catholic clergy hunt- 
ed like wild beasts by the Protestants ! 
The community were in a state of ci- 
vil war, while the Government are 
standing by idle and suffering the laws 
to remain in abeyance, and even pro- 
claiming to the empire at large that 
the country never was so prosperous 
or peaceful! Is not that an irresist- 
ible inference, if the statement of the 
noble Secretary be true, and that the 
terrible facts which were narrated by 
Mr Colquhoun were indeed justified b 
retaliation? Take the case of Mr 
Hogg, a blameless curate of the Esta- 
blished Church, only distinguished by 
an earnest desire to spread the light of 
instruction amongst his benighted Ro- 
man Catholic parishioners ; and for 
this persecuted by fire and sword ; 
driven, in the dead of night, by his 
persecutors, to escape in hisshirt across 
a river, to which he was lighted by 
the flames of his blazing habitation. 
Are we to suppose that any Roman 
Catholic clergyman, of a like trans- 
cendent and evangelical spirit, was as- 
sailed by Protestants whom he endea- 
voured to instruct, with a like savage 
violence, and that the atrocity perpe- 
trated against Mr Hogg was but a re- 
prisal for the barbarity with which he 
was treated? If this be true, in what 
a frightful state must Ireland be! 
How far surpassing the worst repre- 
sentations that have been made of it 
of late years! And does not the Go- 
vernment which confesses to such a 
state of things register its own con- 
demnation? If it be false, what be- 
comes of Lord Morpeth’s defence ? 
Of his veracity? We wish to deal 
gently with that noble Lord. There is 
blood in his veins which we respect. 
Would that he respected it more than 
he does! If hedid, the honoured name 
of Howard would not be compromised 
by-the part which he has consented to 
act in Ireland. 

But we must hold him to his state- 
ment. Either it is true or it is false. 
The first alternative infers a condem- 
nation of the Government; the second 


& condemnation of himself. He ma 
choose whichever he likes best, ang 
take his position either as an incom- 
petent Minister or as a dishonest poli- 
tician. 

But if the, Protestant community 
were guilty of outrages against the 
Roman Catholic clergy, similar to 
those which Mr Colquhoun detailed 
as perpetrated by Roman Catholies 
against the Protestants, why did not 
the noble lord conclude with a list of 
these outrages corresponding to that 
which had been moved for by the 
member of Kilmarnock? That would 
have been the fair way to defeat the 
object of that honourable member if it 
could be fairly defeated ; although it 
would by no means acquit the Go- 
vernment for producing such a state of 
things, or remaining supine and indif- 
ferent while the country was in a civil 
war. But nosuch returns were moved 
for, and that for the best of all possible 
reasons, because no such returns were 
in existence. Will it be said that in- 
stances were frequent in which such 
outrages were perpetrated, but that 
they were not noted down; that they 
did not draw upon the perpetrators 
from the Government any animadver- 
sions? Lord Mulgrave and Mr O’Con- 
nell looked with too much partiality 
upon the Protestants to be extreme in 
marking what they had done amiss s 
and hence, and hence alone, the diffi- 
culty of finding any tangible causes 
which might serve as a set-off against 
the outrages and the cruelties detailed 
by Mr Colquhoun, and which are so 
calculated to provoke indignation ! 
Wereally wonder at the modesty which 
prevented the organs of the Govern- 
ment from putting forward a state- 
ment like this; for we can scarcel 
give them credit for even so ‘oid 
common-sense as would tell them thatit 
could not answer their purpose. For 
still the question would recur, “‘ Wh 
has the Government acted thus ?” and 
the answer must inevitably lead to their 
condemnation, 

Come on, however, to some of the 
tangible cases which Lord Morpeth 
did condescend to specify in making 
out his case of retaliatory justifica- 
tion. On one occasion, a calf’s head 
was placed upon a Roman Catholic 
altar. This is said to have happened 
at Ardee, some time about the year 
1825, just ten years before the period 
contemplated by Mr Colquhoun’s re- 
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turns! So that the grudge for the 
calf’s head had been bearing h 

interest ; and if any one of the a 

ties detailed by Mr ae might 
be recognised as a suitable requital for 
the insult, how deep and inextinguish- 
able must be that spirit of vindictive 
ire which is a smouldering in the 
bosoms of the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation! A calf’s head upon a chapel 
altar! And this in 1825! Such is the 
case which is gravely put forward 
against the appalling cases of Protes- 
tant persecution which have occurred 
since thirty-five! Thus it is, that by 
counter-statements the member for 
Kilmarnock is to be confounded ! 

But this case of the calf’s head 
was brought home to some Protes- 
tants, after a fair trial in open court ? 
Nosuch thing. By probable evidence? 
No such thing. Some circumstances 
of strong suspicion, then, attached to 
some individual Protestants? Not that 
we or the public have ever heard of. 
All that is known upon the subject is, 
that, on one fine morning, a calf’s 
head was found upon an altar in the 
Chapel of Ardee. How it came there 
never transpired; whether it was 
placed there in a frolic by some drunk- 
en profligates, who might have be- 


longed to any or to no persuasion, or 
from motives of sectarian malignit 
by some envenomed fanatics, or wit 
a view to get up an accusation against 
the Protestants by the Roman Catho- 


lics themselves! Will this latter sup- 
position be deemed incredible ? If it 
be, it can only be so by those who are 
ignorant of the conduct of some of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood in Ire- 
land. If it be, it can only be by 
those who have never heard of the mis- 
creant Priest Bourke or the miscreant 
Priest Sheridan; or of the heart-rend- 
ing case of Archibald Sly. Why, the 
crime of destruction by false accusa- 
tion has now obtained such an unhap- 
py notoriety in Ireland that it is de- 
signated by a particular name. It is 
called Priest-burking !—the wretched 
man who is now expiating his offences 
in the jail of Cork for seeking, by 
subornation of perjury, the destruction 
of a fellow-creature being of the same 
name with the malefactor who was 
hanged in Edinburgh for wholesale 
murder. Is it, then, to be taken for 
granted that this calf’s-head case is 
one that necessarily infers intentional 
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insult on the part of some Protestant 


or Protestants unknown ; and that it 
may not be susceptible of an explana- 
tion which would show that it is a 
sample of one of the grievances of 
which Protestants have to complain, 
instead of one of the offences that may 
be alleged against them ? 

Well might Lord Morpeth dispa- 
rage the scrupulous accuracy of the 
member for Kilmarnock in the selec- 
tion of his facts. That gentleman is 
remarkable for nothing more than the 
truth-loving industry which leads him 
to make the fullest enquiry into every 
ease before he ventures to lay any 
Thus in his statement 
he mentioned no case which he was 
not prepared to verify by credible 
evidence upon oath, or of which there 
was not a record in a court of justice. 
The labour was almost incredible 
which was necessary thus to fortify 
him in the course which he has pursu- 
ed; in which, he well knew that a 
single false step would expose him to 
a torrent of abuse that might defeat 
his purpose. He was, accordingly, 
guarded and circumspect in no orth. 
nary degree, and kept so much within 
the bounds of proved or proveable 
truth, that no possible exception could 
be taken tohis statements. But, strange 
to say, for the very scrupulosity by 
which they were authenticated he was 
most unscrupulously abused! Unques- 
tionably his conduct in that particu- 
lar presented a contrast to that of the 
noble Lord his accuser. He cannot 
be charged with taking any particular 
pains to sift or examine the evidence 
respecting the outrages with which he 
charged the Protestants. He would 
seem, so far as they are concerned, de- 
sirous to reverse the maxim of British 
law ; and while in all cases Roman Ca- 
tholics are to be deemed innocent until 
they are proved to be guilty, he would 
have Protestants deemed guilty until 
they are proved to be innocent. How 
otherwise could he have brought for- 
ward his charge against the Protes- 
tants of Loughgall? They are said 
to have threatened violence against a 
Roman Catholic place of worship, be- 
cause of a bell which had been erected, 
as they conceived, in defiance of the 
law. And to avert the consequences 
of this terrible threat the priest, we 
are told, meek and gentle man, con- 
sented to take down the bell. Upon 
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what evidence is this given? The evi- 
dence of the priest! confronted with 
the Protestants whom he accused ? 
No such thing, they never had an op- 
portunity afforded them of meeting 
him face to face, or of making any re- 
ply to his statement. So that, for 


ought we know, it may be a sly fabri- 


cation—another of those instances in 
which falsehood is found more con- 
venient than truth, and the credulous 
secretary has been duped by unfound- 
ed representations. 

But in making any statement respect- 
ing bells in the Roman Catholic cha- 
pels in Ireland, the noble Secretary 
should have remembered that there 
are instances in which they have been 
fearfully abused; that they have in 
some cases been the tocsin of faction, 
if they have in others been the sum- 
mons to prayer; that the wholesale 
massacre at Carrickshack was perpe- 
trated by miscreants who were duly 
summoned to the work of murder by 
the sound of the chapel bells ; and that 
the Sicilian vespers have scarcely ob- 
tained a more infamous notoriety from 
transactions in a former age than cha- 
pel bells, amongst all those who know 
the purposes to which Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics have applied them; and there- 

‘fore, without prejudging the case in 
one way or the other, and even suffering 
it to pass for the most that it is worth, 
it would not have misbecome the noble 
Lord to have held this truth in view, 
in gravely alleging the heinous de- 
linquencies of hostility to a bell which 
has been imputed by a Roman Catho- 
lic priest to some persons unknown, 
as a set-off to the systematic atrocities 
which are daily and hourly being com- 
mitted against the persons and the pro- 
perty of the Protestants of Ireland. 

But there is a little personage who 
may conceive that he is unfairly over- 
looked in thus confining ourselves to 
the noble Lord, and whose claims as 
an Irishman, as well as his official 
position, entitle him to some atten- 
tion. We allude, of course, to the 
pompous Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—the bull-frog of the Whig-Radical 
Administration. Mr Rice was jocular 
upon the absurdity of Scotchmen inter- 
fering either with the politics or the 
polemics of Ireland; and seemed to 
think it so much a matter of course 
that any importers of heretical novel- 
ties should be disposed of summarily 


by a species of Lynch law, that the 
wonder ought to be that so few atro- 
cities have been perpetrated against 
the persons or the property of Protes. 
tants, considering the zeal for the con- 
version of the Roman Catholics which 
has of late years actuated persons of 
that communion. To Messrs Noel 
and Gordon, who, some twelve or four- 
teen years ago, undertook, with great 
earnestness, the labour of Protestant 
missionaries in Ireland, the Right Hon- 
ourable gentleman ascribes most of the 
strife and contention which at present 
prevails ; and the appalling instances 
which Mr Colquhoun presented of a 
bigotry the most brutalized and infu- 
riate, he would fain have the House to 
regard as nothing more than the na- 
tural consequences of unduly interfe- 
ring with the religious opinions of the 
people ! 

Good God! To what a pass have 
things come in unfortunate Ireland! 
Murder, attempts to murder, robbery, 
proscription, hunt and persecute the 
Protestant clergy—the mild pastors of 
a merciful creed—themselves, even in 
their capacity as landlords and gentle- 
men, the greatest benefactors to the 
Irish poor—and a Minister of the 
Crown has the audacity to come for- 
ward, and to state, almost in so many 
words, that all this is no more than 
might have been expected, from some 
well-meant attempts (we will not stop 
to enquire at present whether judicious 
or injudicious) which were made some 
fifteen years ago for the conversion 
of the people! Why, if Messrs Noel 
and Gordon had employed blood- 
hounds to hunt them down it would 
not have justified such reprisals a- 
gainst individuals who had never so 
offended. But to proscribe and per- 
secute the Established Clergy—toseek, 
by means of blood and fire, by mid- 
night intimidation, and the assassin’s 
dagger, their destruction or extirpa- 


tion—and oh! most appalling ini- . 


quity, to press the holy evangelists 
themselves, by means of systematic 
perjury, into a league against cruelly 
abandoned and defenceless men; and 
to plead as an apology for all this, tha 
a few benevolent Scotch and English 
gentlemen, some fifteen years ago, 
made an unpalatable attack upon the 
Romish superstition! We call upon 
every lover of truth, and every friend 
of humanity, to say what must the 
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condition be to which Ireland has been 
reduced under Earl Mulgrave’s Go- 
vernment, when such an excuse can 
be offered in Parliament for such hith- 
erto unheard of abominations ! 

And yet this speech of his will be 
set forth as one of the merits of Mr 
Spring Rice which entitle him toa peer- 
age, at the very same time when it is 
being read to thousands, in those con- 
claves of miscreancy in which crime is 
concocted in Ireland, as an encourage- 
ment to the valiant Ribbonmen to 
proceed undismayed in their guilty 
courses, and an undeniable proof that, 
no matter how they may be assailed 
by the Member for Kilmarnock, and 
the few like him who take up the 
cause of the persecuted Protestants, 
the Government are secretly in favour 
of their proceedings, and they are all 
but openly countenanced by a Minister 
of the Crown. Yes ;—this is the man 
whom Lord Melbourne will by and 
by recommend to Queen Victoria for 
a peerage! as if Ribbonism could 
afford to dispense with some of its 
superfluous support in the House of 
Commons, and required an additional 
representative in the House of Lords. 

Alas! for Melbourne’s fame, that 


we should be compelled to write these 


things! We once knew him under 
circumstances which have endeared 
him to our hearts; when, had it been 
told us that he would at one time be 
a party to the cruel persecution of the 
Irish Protestants, as it has been de- 
tailed by Mr Colquhoun, we would 
have deemed it a libel upon human 
nature. Who could have supposed 
that he saw in the witty, amiable, ac- 
complished, and generous-hearted 
William Lamb, the lover of peace, the 
friend of order, of literature the open- 
handed patron, and of oppression of 
every species the determined foe— 
who could imagine that he saw in 
him the embryo Minister whose re- 
sentments clouded his judgment and 
blunted his conscience, so as to make 
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him a mere tool in the hands of little’ 
mean, and unprincipled men ; whose 
love of place banded him with a fac- 
tion who took advantage of the weak- 
ness of one sovereign to pass a mea- 
sure which has endangered the foun- 
dation of the throne; and whom even 
less worthy motives hold in connexion 
with his present associates, and cause 
him to play upon the inexperience of 
another, even at the risk of overturning 
the altar? Such conduct, my Lord, is 
unworthy of you. Enough, and more, 
than enough, has already been given to 
political hate. Let your better nature 
at length prevail. Low as the depths 
are to which you have descended, your 
good angel has not as yet altogether 
abandoned you ; as yet your soul has 
not been thrilled by the final, the irre- 
vocable “ farewell.”” Your whole life 
hitherto has been one of contradiction 
and perplexity. Might it not, we ap- 
peal to yourself, be suitably described 
in the following sentence :—* Video 
meliora, proboque--deteriora sequor ?” 
And for whom is it that you thus 
consent to sacrifice your fair fame, to 
mislead a confiding sovereign, to en- 
danger the weal of England, and to 
countenance the persecution of Pro- 
testantism by fire and sword, and make 
Ireland the field of blood which it is 
at this day? For such creatures as 
Lord John Russell, Spring Rice, Earl 
Mulgrave, and Daniel O’Connell ! 
Oh, my good Lord, they are unworthy 
of you. ‘ 

_ Alas! we fear there is no one true 
friend to address the Premier; and, 
unless the indignant spirit of the Pro- 
testant feeling of England and Scot- 
land should interfere to prevent it, the 
Litchfield House compact will be ful- 
filled to the letter, and O’Connell and 
his myrmidons, and M‘Hale and his 
inquisitors, will enrich themselves with 
the spoils, and revel in the miseries of 
the afflicted and persecuted clergy of 
the Church of Ireland. 
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SKETCHES OF MODERN GREECE. 


No. III. 


THE PHANARIOTES. 


Tue fonstanella may be considered 
_ the distinguishing form of costume in 
which the inhabitants of Continental 
Greece and the Peloponesus differ 
from the Hydriotes and other island- 
ers who wear the wide trowsers. Thus 
the different castes of Greeks are im- 
mediately recognised, and the sailors 
easily distinguished from the popula- 
tion of Roumelia and the Morea by 
their peculiar dress. In Athens of 
late the Greek dress has been laid 
aside by a great proportion of the in- 
habitants, and a wretched imitation of 
the coat of Western Europe has been 
adopted indiscriminately by many of 
the Athenians, Naupliotes, Sciotes, 
and others, There is a distinct class 
in the higher ranks of Greek society, 
besides the Moreates, Roumeliotes, 
and islanders, which, although not so 
numerous, has exercised a greater in- 
fluence on the fortunes of Greece than 
any other. These are the Phanariotes, 
or Greeks of Constantinople, who, ha- 
ving never worn either the fonstanella 
or the wide trowsers, have generally 
assumed the dress of civilized Europe ; 
as their habitual costume had been 
Turkish, they wisely put it aside on 
coming to Greece. The gentlemen 
of Greece may, therefore, be divided 
into four classes, of which the Mo- 
reates, or Peloponesians, are the most 
numerous and most intriguing—the 
Roumeliotes, or inhabitants of Conti- 
nental Greece, the most warlike—the 
— Spezziotes, and, in gene- 

» the people of the Cyclades, the 
most honest and industrious, being 
chiefly devoted to commerce—and the 
Phanariotes the most civilized and 
best educated, although they are ge- 
nerally accused of being addicted to 
diplomatic chicane. There are also 
Greeks of Smyrna, Corfu, and other 
countries not included in liberated 
Hellas, who have played prominent 
parts in the politics of the new king- 
dom, but they are in such limited 
numbers that they cannot be said to 
form a class of society. The Phana- 
riotes are entitled to the first conside- 
ration from their superior learning 
and talents, and also from the valua- 


ble services they have rendered to 
their adopted country. 

They are the descendants of the 
Byzantines of the Lower Empire. Ha- 
ving remained in a part of Constan- 
tinople allotted for their occupation 
by their Turkish conquerors, they ac- 

uired the designation of Phanariotes, 
a the Phanar, or lighthouse, which 
stood at the extremity of their guartier, 
and which distinctive appellation ex- 
tended to all the streets inhabited by 
the Greeks. The patriarch and the 
archbishops of the Eastern Church 
also retired to the Phanar, and, sur- 
rounded by the remnants of the Im- 
perial families and the most distin- 
guished of the Greeks, they formed a 
community which, if not totally inde- 
pendent, enjoyed at least an undis- 
turbed exercise of the Christian reli- 
gion, and a peaceful life of study, to 
which they universally devoted them- 
selves. 

The Turks being prohibited by the 
Mahommedan laws from learning any 
languages but those in use among the 
followers of the Prophet, soon found 
the impossibility of carrying on the 
public business with European states, 
which their domiciliation at Constan- 
tinople entailed on them, without the 
assistance of interpreters, and also of 
agents better versed in diplomacy than 
any Turk could be. A want of inte- 
grity on the part of some of the Chris- 
tian ambassadors, in presenting to the 
Sublime Porte translations ofdespatch- 
es wilfully distorted to meet their own 
interests, proved how little the services 
of the interpreters of the embassies 
could be depended upon, and the Sul- 
tan soon dhuowledged the necessity 
of employing infidels in all transac- 
tions with the representatives of the 
European courts. A total ignorance 
of the principles of civilized adminis- 
tration also led the Turks into frequent 
embarrassments, which their new po- 
sition rendered dangerous to their suc- 
cess in permanently retaining posses- 
sion of their brilliant conquest. The 
necessity of organizing and support- 
ing a naval force especially, placed 
them in a dilemma from which their 
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inadequate knowledge and skill in 
nautical affairs was ineapable of ex- 
tricating them. Another disadvan- 
tage which tended to weaken the un- 
stable and tottering fabric of the Ot- 
toman power was the incompatible 
difference of character and habits 
which existed between the conquered 
people and their Moslem rulers, and 
the consequent. difficulty of amalga- 
mating the two nations, and adopting 
the legislation to the peculiarities of 
both. The Greeks, active, subtle, and 
remarkable for the keen perspicacity 
which enables them to penetrate the 
character and discover the weak points 
of others, were more than a match for 
the dull and phlegmatic Turk. The 
eraft and cunning of the former not 
only eluded the weight of the superi- 
or strength with which they had to 
eombat, but found the means of over- 
reaching their oppressors in the many 
exactions demanded of them. 

The Turks were therefore induced 
to conciliate the Phanariotes, who were 
generally esteemed for their learning 
and talents, and who were the only 
subjects of the Ottoman Empire com- 
bining the necessary qualifications. 
Accustomed to hold the sway over the 
volatile and unsteady inhabitants of 
European Turkey, they proved most 
valuable counsellors, while theirknow- 
ledge of Christian languages facilita- 
ted all diplomatic relations existing be- 
tween the Porte and foreign ambas- 
sadors. 

The first nomination of a Greek to 
the important office of dragoman or in- 
terpreter was in the latter end of the 
seventeenth century, and was soon fol- 
lowed by that of Secretary of the Navy. 
In these situations the Phanariotes ac- 
quired the favour of the Turks, and 
were successively elevated in digni- 
ties and privileges until the year 
1730, when the sovereignty of the tri- 
butary provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia wasconferred on them. They 
retained the absolute monarchy of these 
countries for nearly acentury, and on- 
ly lost or resigned it when the Greek 
Revolution drew their attention to a 
more appropriate object, that of the 
reorganization of liberated Greece. 
The Administration of the Phanariote 
Princes of Wallachia and Moldavia 
was of the most tyrannical and self- 
interested nature, extorting from the 
peasants and doyars, or nobles, a taxa- 
tion totally out of proportion with the 
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resources of the country ; thus enrich- 
ing themselves at the expense of their 
subjects, whom they treated with the 
same despotic injustice which they 
themselves experienced at the hands 
of the Turks. The appointment to 
these productive governments was ob- 
tained by dint of intrigue and flattery, 
and the reigning prince was only en- 
abled to retain his crown on his head, 
and consequently the latter on his 
shoulders, by the vigilance of a diplo- 
matic agent in Constantinople, who 
was intrusted with the dangerous task 
of watching the motions of the Divan, 
and opposing countermines to the 
constantly attempted mines and ma- 
neuvres of his patron’s rivals. The 
princes provided for their numerous 
relations by appointing them to the 
highest and most lucrative offices in 
the provinces, which formed the prin- 
cipal source of their riches. At the 
fall of a hospodar or prince the Pha- 
nariote functionaries returned to the 
Phanar with the spoils of the boyars, 
and being comparatively civilized, 
they indulged in a life of the most 
splendid luxury, which was only check- 
ed by the dread of attracting too much 
notice from the Sultan, as the inevit- 
able consequence was a prison, whose 
doors were never thrown open but by 
an exorbitant ransom. 

The Greeks of the Phanar were well 
educated, having generally the advan- 
tage of knowing four or five different 
languages, and being in possession of 
consummate skill and address in the 
art of diplomatic intrigue. They wore 
the Turkish dress and long beards, 
while in their manners and habits they 
formed a strange compound of Asiatic 
indolence and European acuteness, 
the solemn dignity of the East and the 
more refined and learned conversation 
of civilized nations. The Greek la- 
dies of Constantinople were remark. 
able for their beauty, and although 
they were almost totally uneducated 
before the Revolution, they are new 
universally allowed to excel their 
countrywomen of Modern Greece. in 
the accomplishments and attractions of 
their sex. They possess the straight 
forehead and nose of the ancient 
Greeks, a delicate complexion, fair 
hair, and large dark blue eyes, with 
black eyelashes ; the latter is consider- 
ed their most characteristic feature, 
and as denoting a pure descent from 
the Byzantines. 
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There are, however, few of the 
Phanariote families whose genealogy 
can be satisfactorily traced to the 
Greeks of the Lower Empire. The 
most distinguished names are Ypsi- 
lanti, Mavrocordato, Soutzo, Caradja, 
Mourousi, Kalimachi, Lapithi, Pale- 
ologo, Rangavi, -Argyropoulo, and 
Comnene; of these the four last are 
the only families supposed to be de- 
scended from the Emperors. The soz- 
disant Princes Cautacuzene claim the 
honour of being the representatives of 
the Imperial family of that name, but 
their right to this is considered in 
Greece as more than problematical. 
They have been long known in Mol- 
davia, where they possess hereditary 
estates, under the name of Cauta, to 
which the present generation have 
thought fit to annex the two syllables 
cuzene, and to assume the title of 
prince. Whether they really are de- 
scended from the Emperors or not can- 
not be proved, as they possess no do- 
cuments, except an acknowledgment 
on the part of the Russian court of 
their being princes ; but the facility of 
obtaining so equivocal a patent is well 
known in the country ; and even sup- 
posing it to be authentic, their assump- 
tion of the title in Greece can only 
expose them to ridicule. The Greeks 
boast of possessing no aristocracy, and 
do not allow that a Greek title of any 
description can exist; if, then, the 
Cautas or Cautacuzenes would merely 
call themselves Russian princes, they 
would probably not be interfered with ; 
but they insisted on being received as 
Greeks, and bearing a Greek title. 
The consequence of this was an out- 
ery against them, which had the final 
effect of inducing all the members of 
this family to leave Athens. The 
Greeks who reigned in Wallachia and 
Moldavia enjoyed the title of prince, 
and were addressed by the sove- 
reigns of Europe as ‘most serene 
highness,” but their sons and near 
relations now in Greece, although 
their positive right to the title is undis- 
puted, have, with one accord, renoun- 
ced any such distinction. They con- 
sider themselves as subjects of the 
new kingdom of Greece, and have 
most sensibly sunk all pretensions to a 
title granted by the Turks. Two of the 
hospodars or reigning princes are still 
alive, and they universally receive 
their title out of courtesy, but their 
descendants cannot expect to retain 


it if they remain in the Greek service, 
These are the old Prince Caradja, 
and his son-in-law Prince Michel 
Soutzo, who reigned in Moldavia 
when the Revolution broke out. He 
was more fortunate than his distin- 
guished relative Alexander Soutzo, 
the last reigning Prince of Wallachia, 
who was poisoned, for he succeeded in 
escaping with his life. He has since 
been Greek ambassador at fry er 
of St Petersburgh and the Tuileries, 
and he now holds that important situa- 
tion in London. 

There was another attempt at the 
assumption of the title of Greek 
Prince made at Athens two years 
ago by a Frenchman, whose claims 
and pretensions were received with 
derision by the Hellenes. This per- 
son bore the name of Geouffre, and 
undertook to prove that he was repre- 
sentative of the ancient imperial family 
of Comnene. As such he announced 
that he did not propose interfering 
with King Otho’s tranquil possession 
of the Greek crown, but that he would 
waive his rights on condition that an 
extensive grant of national land should 
be conferred on him. It is needless 
to add that the disappointed Prince 
left Athens after a very short visit, 
threatening to denounce to the people 
of Europe the ingratitude of the mo- 
dern Greeks in neglecting the scion 
of so distinguished a stock; but it is 
amusing to investigate the grounds of 
his claim. 

M. Geouffre was the nephew of the 
Duchesse d’Abrantes, the wife of 
Junot, and was adopted by her mater- 
nal uncle, M. de Comnene, who at- 
tempted to trace his descent from 
David II., the last Emperor of Trebi- 
sonde. He proved to the satisfaction 
of the French Government in the lat- 
ter end of the last century that, on the 
death of David Comnene by order of 
Mahomet II., one of his sons had 
escaped to the Peloponesus, where the 
family remained about two hundred 
years; and that in the end of the 
seventeenth century the representa- 
tive of the family had led about three 
thousand Greek emigrants, who were 
unwilling to submit to the Turkish 
yoke, from the country surrounding 
the ancient Sparta, which they occu- 
pied, to the island of Corsica. M. de 
Comnene found little difficulty in 
tracing his descent from the founder 
of the Greek colony in Corsica, but it 
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is not universally allowed that Stepha- 
nopoulos, by which name the chief 
was known, had any connexion with 
the family of Comnene, as the latter 
name was only assumed by the more 
recent generations. But even admit- 
ting that he was the lineal descendant 
of the Emperor David, the mother of 
the Duchesse d’ Abrantes would be the 
last of the family, and M. Geouffre 
would have no greater claim than the 
- children of the Marshal Junot. 

The Emperor Napoleon would also 
have enjoyed the honour of the same 
illustrious origin, and the surviving 
members of his family would have a 
stronger claim than any of those who 
have merely a female representation, 
the family of Bonaparte being the 
direct male descendants of a son of 
the same Stephanopoulos. The name 
of this son was Kalomeros, which sig- 
nifies good side, and as he had crossed 
from Corsica to Italy, where several 
generations of this branch remain, 
the name would become, in the lan- 
guage of that country, Buona parte. 
The Medicis also derive their name in 
the same way from other Greek colo- 
nists, among whom there existed a 
family of the name of tatroi, or doctors. 

The Argyropouloi and Paleologoi 
cannot prove their genealogy, but they 
are supposed to be the remnants of the 
ancient families of the same name ; 
the descent of the Rangavis from the 
Emperor Michel Rangavi is, however, 
better authenticated, by means of an 
author of that name, who distinctly 
identifies himself with the Byzantine 
race, and to whom the existing family 
can trace their lineage. 

When the Revolution broke out in 
the year 1821, and Alexander Ypsi- 
lanti entered Wallachia at the head of 
an army, misled by the hope of assist- 
ance from the Emperor of Russia, the 
thrones of the two provinces were oc- 
cupied by the Princes Alexander and 
Michael Soutzo. The sudden death 
of the former was generally supposed 
to be the effect of poison, administered 
by the Heteria, or Secret Society, 
whose missionary, Aristides, had been 
executed by order of the old Sovereign 
of Wallachia; the consequent dismay 
and confusion which pervaded his 
court had scarcely subsided before the 
arrival of the rebel army placed the 
embarrassed Phanariotes in a dilemma 
from which they could only extricate 
themselves by the most precipitate 
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flight. On the one hand they beheld 
their countrymen advancing in arms, 
with the open intention of overthrow- 
ing the Ottoman sway in the provin- 
ces, and thus striking the first blow of 
the meditated mutilation of the Turk- 
ish power by the liberation of Greece, 
and hoping, by means of this diver: 
sion, to draw away the Sultan’s troops 
from the future point of contention ; 
while, on the other hand, the diminu- 
tive force of the patriots, and the non- 
appearance of any aid from their 
powerful ally in the north, alarmed 
the clear-sighted Phanariotes with re- 
gard to the probable issue of the con- 
test. They well knew the overwhelm- 
ing power of the Moslem cavalry, and 
the prompt decapitation which would 
follow the arrest of any of the conspi- 
rators, or the capture of the defeated 
revolutionists. These considerations 
were totally disregarded by many of 
the younger and more daring of the 
Greeks in office, who did not hesitate 
to join the “sacred band,” as they 
styled themselves ; but those who had 
the safety of wives and children to 
provide for thought that their «duty 
could only be fulfilled by following the 
dictates of prudence, and immediately 
crossing the frontiers of Austria or 
Russia. These refugees had, with few 
exceptions, abandoned the greatest 
part of their property to the plunder 
of the Greek and Turkish soldiery, 
who successively occupied Bucharest, 
and had contented themselves with 
saving their jewels. ‘The Phanariotes 
employed at Yassy, the capital of 
Moldavia, also took counsel from the 
instinct of self-preservation and the 
example of their Prince, Michel 
Soutzo ; they followed him in his flight 
from the seat of war, with but one or 
two exceptions of young enthusiasts, 
who joined the army of the Prince 
Ypsilanti. After the melancholy ter- 
mination of the Revolution in Walla- 
chia by the flight of the leader and 
the dispersion of his army, many of 
the Phanariotes returned to the pro- 
vinces, then under the protection of 
the Russians, in the hope of being able 
to recover the remnants of their riches. 
In this they partly succeeded, as their 
capital had been chiefly invested in the 
hands of bankers and merchants; but 
their stay was made as short as possi- 
ble, for the dangerous vicinity of the 
Turks, who were daily becoming more 
exasperated by ay losses and ill suc- 
G 
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wess in quelling the general rebellion 
of Greece, rendered it advisable for 
them speedily to return to Russia. 
The Emperor Alexander had received 
the Greek refugees with great kind- 
ness, bestowing pensions on the most 
destitate, and conferring the highest 
distinctions on those whose rank was 
pre-eminent. Several of the sons of 
the noble families were admitted into 
the Imperial Guard, or received high 
situations at the Court of St Peters- 
burgh, while the Empress undertook 
the education of many of the young 
Greek ladies, whom she afterwards 
retained as maids of honour, or pro- 
vided with advantageous marriages. 
These refugees repaired to the new 
kingdom of Greece, which they had 
ever regarded as their future home, 
as soon as tranquillity had been suf- 
ficiently restored to enable them to 
establish themselves in safety, and 
have become citizens of Athens. By 
their superior talents and education 
they have exercised the most benefi- 
cial influence on the manners and po- 
lities of the Modern Greeks, and now 
form a connecting link between the 
polished learning of the foreigners re- 
sident at Athens and the unlettered 
and uncivilized simplicity of the inha- 
bitants of Roumelia and the Morea. 
Those who had saved some portion of 
their wealth from the general wreck 
of Greek property of every descrip- 
tion have purchased estates in Attica 
and Eubeea, while the less fortunate 
have entered the civil or military ser- 
vices of King Otho. 

Several of the Phanariotes took ac- 
tive parts in the liberation of Greece, 
and lent their powerful assistance to 
the efforts of the oppressed people ; but 
their services have been of greater be- 
nefit to Greece in the important work of 
regeneration than in the physical strug- 
gle for freedom. The names of the 
Prince Demetrius Ypsilanti and Alex- 
ander Mavrocordato will ever be men- 
tioned with the most devotional respect 
by the Greeks, as having contributed, 
more than any other of the patriots, 
to the good of their country. The 
former died of consumption at Napoli 
a short'time before the arrival of King 
Otho, and was mourned by every 
friend of Greece. He had fought du- 
ring the whole. of the war, and had 
been exposed to the greatest perils and 
hardships ; he had displayed the cou- 
rage of a lion, the abilities of a gallant 


general, and was ever cited as one of 
the greatest heroes of Hellas; he only 
lived to see the successful result of the 
desperate struggle for liberty, and died 
in the flower of his age. Mavrocorda- 
to is alive, and has proved as able a 
statesman as a warrior. He is now 
Greek ambassador at the Bavarian 
Court, and is respeeted by all parties, 

The Phanariotes are accused of a 
want of principle and of a spirit of in- 
trigue, but whether this be true or 
not there is little doubt of their hold- 
ing the first rank in Greek society, 
and of their actually forming the aris- 
tocracy of education and talent in the 
capital of Modern Greece. 


RECENT AUTHORS ON GREECE, 


King Otho has now been five years 
in Greece. Peace and tranquillity have 
reigned for the whole of this period, 
with the exception of the easily sub- 
dued and partial revolts of Messenia, 
Maina, and Roumilia. Statesmen have 
been, or ought to have been busy at 
the great work of regeneration, and 
two-thirds of the loan guaranteed by 
the three protesting powers have been 
spent. he restless and turbulent 
spirit of the contending factions had 
disturbed the peace and repose longed 
for by the majority of the Greek na- 
tion, from the termination of their sue- 
cessful struggle for independence un- 
til the arrival of their King and his 
Regency; but since that auspicious 
event every possible advantage has 
been enjoyed by the Government, and 
it is natural to suppose that some pro- 
gress has been made in the re-organi- 
zation which would entitle Modern 
Hellas to take her place in the great 
family of European nations. The 
legislators to whom the task thas ‘been 
intrusted have had ample means to 
carry on their important operations, 
and it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect, from a period of five years spent 
in peace, under a Government suppos- 
ed to be active and enlightened, a great 
and happy change in every feature of 
the social position of this long oppress- 
ed and distracted people; although it 
may justly be considered difficult -or 
even impossible to legislate for a na- 
tion whose wants and resources, and 
whose language and habits are utterly 
unknown to their foreign administra- 
tors, however learned they may be in 
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the science of government and the 
practice of their own country ; yet they 
might easily have supplied this defi- 
ciency of local experience by the for- 
mation of a Council of State, consisting 
of the most able and talented of the 
Greeks. There are many of the na- 
tives who, notwithstanding their hay- 
ing proved themselves incapable of 
holding the reins, might still be inva- 
luable as channels through which the 
most authentic information regarding 
the state of the country might be ob- 
tained, and whose suggestions might 
be useful when controlled by the su- 
perior knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of administration possessed by 
the German statesmen. Their infiu- 
ence over the people might also have 
proved an important aid in the exe- 
cution of some of the bolder measures 
necessary for the tranquillity and im- 
provement of the country. It is evi- 
dent that the establishment of Greece 
as a civilized country, and the remo- 
delling of her institutions, already ill 
commenced by the first Government, 
after her independence was under- 
taken by the Regency, under peculiarly 
favourable auspices, and the admini- 
stration, both before and after the 
King’s majority, has ever been attend- 
ed by the most advantageous circum- 
stances. It is, then, warrantable to 
ask what has been done during these 
five years, and to what stage in the 
career of improvement Greece hasbeen 
brought by her rulers ? 

Several hundred travellers annually 
have visited Greece, yet it is remarka- 
ble that the result of the measures 
taken by the three powers to insure 
her progressive civilization is but little 
known out of the country. It is true 
that a casual tour cannot afford a suf- 
ficient insight into her actual position 
to enable a traveller to satisfy the de- 
mand for information, and the diffi- 
culty of coming at the truth with re- 
gard to the state of that country is 
greater than in any other, from the 
habit of unscrupulous falsehood which 
pervades the people, and leads them to 
answer all questions as it suits them- 
selves individually, and to colour every 


subject as their own private interest . 


dictates. 

Several works on Greece have ap- 
peared lately, but notwithstanding the 
decided excellence of some of them, 
there is still much to be wished for. 
It is not here intended to consider 
their merits as literary productions, 
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but merely to point ont a few errors 
that have crept into these works, pro- 
bably from the incorrect information 
their authors have obtained on some 
subjects, and from the short and cur- 
sory view they have taken of the coun- 
try. Two journals of short tours 
have been published by Mr Words- 
worth and Mr Giffard, and two others 
of longer residences in Greece by Mr 
Hervé and Mr Cochrane. Of these 
Mr Giffard’s book is decidedly the most 
useful to those who intend visiting the 
country, and considering the short 
stay he made, it seems wonderful that 
he should have seen so much, while 
the agreeable, and, generally speak- 
ing, correct description he gives of 
what he has seen renders it a most in- 
teresting and valuable little work. 
The high classical acquirements of 
both Mr Giffard and Mr Wordsworth 
also enable them to throw some new 
lights on the many disputed loealities 
of ancient Greece which add a power- 
ful attraction to antiquaries and 
scholars, but which prove of little in- 
terest to general readers. The publie 
curiosity is not at present more roused 
on the subject of Greek antiquities 
than it was before the eventful change 
that has taken place in the existence 
of the Greeks as a nation, but infor- 
mation is generally desired on the 
exact nature and extent of this change. 
Mr Wordsworth and Mr Giffard 
have then confined themselves almost 
entirely to the antiquities; and al- 
though Mr Hervé and Mr Cochrane 
profess to enter into the details of the 
manners and customs of the Greeks, 
there exist inaccuracies and imperfec- 
tions in their descriptions which can- 
not fail to give a wrong impression. 
These may have arisen from the mark- 
ed dislike shown by the people to ad- 
mit foreigners as spectators of the 
scenes of their private life, and the 
consequent difficulty of procuring op- 
portunities of judging of the exact 
state of society in all its ranks. This 
exclusiveness, for it cannot be called 
shyness, is produced by a conscious- 
ness of inferiority in the knowledge 
of the forms and fashions of modern 
society, which, however, they never 
would avow; and as the Greeks are 
most keenly alive to the humiliation of 
being laughed at, their pride is roused 
by the dread of appearing ridiculous. 
Thus, a foreign traveller may live for 
months in a Greek town with the sole 
object of portraying the manners of 
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its inhabitants, and yet never have the 
means of surveying them. The total 
ignorance, or, as in Mr Cochrane’s 
case, the merely partial knowledge of 
the language, must also lead all those 
writers, and consequently their read- 
ers, into frequent errors, which are, 
however,more excusable than the wilful 
misrepresentation of factsin the work of 
Mr Hervé, a miniature-painter, who 
resided some months in Napoli before 
the court was transferred to Athens. 

There are some amusing mistakes 
of this nature in all these works; Mr 
Cochrane, for instance, describes with 
poetic enthusiasm, probably derived 
from and supported by his version of 
the name, the “ Angelos Koipos,” «or 
Angelic Garden.” It is certainly a 
very pretty place, but it never aspired 
to the enjoyment of so sublime a deno- 
mination, being generally known by- 
the name of * Ampelokoipoi,” or vine 
gardens, from the words, éuria, a 
vineyard, and xo‘ro;, a garden. 

When going to Keratia, which, by 
the way, he says is Government pro- 
perty, while it is one of the largest 
and most flourishing villages belong- 
ing to the peasantry of Attica, and its 
inhabitants being the sole possessors 
of the country round it, this author 
mentions his having passed a small 
village called “* Kalybia ;” his know- 
ledge of modern Greek has been here 
again at fault, for the word xaaipra”’ 
means a kind of hut covered with 
branches, which the labourers erect in 
situations where their fields are too far 
distant from their village to enable 
them to return home every evening 
after their work, and as they only till 
the land in winter, they then sleep in 
these huts, which they abandon in 
spring. Thus Mr Cochrane had pro- 
bably asked the name of the place, and 
was told that these were the huts, but 
not understanding the meaning of the 
word, he had inserted it in his journal 
as aname. 

Mr Wordsworth also relates the cir- 
cumstance of his having asked a shep- 
herd the names of the ruins of two 
Hellenic cities on the neighbouring 
hills, which he answered were “ x7j7«"’ 
and ** avnGogiiro’’ (the steep). Now 
every one that has travelled much in 
Greece must have remarked that the 
peasants never know the names of any 
remains of antiquity, but when inter- 
rogated they always call the ruins of 
a temple, ‘ai’ xsaévvais (the columns), 
andevery less definite remains, raaaimva 


xeayuara (ancient things); therefore 
it seems probable that this shepherd 
had supposed Mr Wordsworth was 
asking whether he was on the right 
road to the next town, and had an- 
swered, © xcdmrea sis rod aviPogov,” or * go 
along up the hill,” a common expres. 
sion of the Greek peasants. It is 
likewise possible that the shepherd 
having mentioned the existence of 
ruins, had placed the accent on the 
second syllable of the first word, and 
the phrase would then mean, in the 
patois of the peasantry, “it lies on the 
hill,” and that the two words had thus 
been entered in the learned traveller's 
notes as the names of the ruins. It 
is difficult to say which of these in- 
terpretations is the correct one, but it 
is not the less certain that no shep- 
herd could ever tell the names of ruins 
in Greece, the more so as they are sel- 
dom Greeks, being generally natives 
of Thrace or Macedonia, and of Scla- 
vonian origin. These emigrants from 
the Turkish empire are called dia. 
choi,” in Greece, as they are suppo- 
sed sometimes to bring their flocks 
from so far north as Wallachia, find- 
ing it more profitable to sell the pro- 
duce in Greece, and therefore migra- 
ting annually. They are of the Greek 
Church, and most of them have learnt 
to speak a little Greek, their own lan- 
guage being more like the Russian. 
Mr Hervé, too, whose trivial de- 
scriptions and conceited repetitions of 
his own sot-disant wit can hardly en- 
title his work to the same considera- 
tion as those of the other three au- 
thors, describes the admiration of the 
beauty of Mademoiselle Sophie Ar- 
mansperg on the part of the young 
Greeks as breaking out in the wretch- 
ed pun of * philo sophie,” but this un- 
fortunately does not mean “I love 
Sophie,” but “I kiss Sophie ;’’ thus 
expressing an active and not a passive 
admiration, and implying also some lit- 
tle reciprocity, which, considering the 
alleged frequency of this voluntary 
confidence, might perhaps not appear 
so witty to the young lady herself as 
to the facetious recorder, or more pro- 
bably author of thepun. Most of his 
anecdotes are of the same nature as 
this brilliant specimen, and when they 
are innocent of the graver charge of 
misstating facts, they are too absurd 
to merit so much attention as even the 
expression of censure would require. 
When he ignorantly accounts for the 
small number of vessels which form 
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the Greek navy by asserting that their 
whole fleet had been burnt by Mia- 
oulis, it is necessary to correct so 
great an exaggeration by stating that 
the gallant old Navarch only blew up 
his own frigate the Hellas when he 
was deserted by his crew and found it 
impossible in any other way to pre- 
vent the Russians from taking posses- 
sion of her ; but his illustrations of the 
supposed extraordinary ugliness of the 
members of King Otho’s Court, by 
comparing them to different animals, 
such as bears, poodles, kangaroos, and 
monkeys, require no comment. Mr 
Giffard and Mr Cochrane give ‘an 
agreeable picture of the state of the 
higher classes of society in Greece, 
but Mr Hervé, if he ever had an op- 
portunity of judging of them at all, 
seems to have measured them by a 
standard equally opposed to impar- 
tiality and good breeding. Amongst 
other gratuitous specimens of scholar- 
ship given by the latter writer, he 
mentions the discovery of a piece of 
sculpture, found “* under the founda- 
tions of some part of the Acropolis,” 
and gravely adds that it must be of 
« immense antiquity,” an assertion not 
easy to refute, as the position in which 
this wonderful work of art is said to 
have been found would certainly in- 
dicate that it is coeval with the crea- 
tion of the world. Its existence, there- 
fore, is not less difficult to account for 
than the circumstance of his making, 
in so matter-of-fact a description, a 
metaphorical allusion to the founda- 
tions of the Acropolis, by which he 
compares that stupendous mass of 
rock to a piece of mason-work. The 
cause of this blunder probably is, that 
Mr Hervé regards Acropolis and Par- 
thenon as synonymous terms. 

Mr Giffard does not profess to un- 
derstand modern Greek, but he gives 
an explanation of the difference be- 
tween the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, in which there are some mis- 
takes, arising, doubtless, from the in- 
correct information he had obtained 
on the subject. He says, for instance, 
that the ancient future 7244 is lost, 
and that the modern Greek uses the 
form Géaw yed}n, literally, “I will 
write,” thus making no distinction be- 
tween a simple expression of futurity 
and that of a definite wish. This isnot 
the case, as the Greek means to ex- 
press a wish when he says 4éw yedtn, 
and the simple and most.common fu- 
ture is ¢a yea'}o, merely adding the 
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monosyllable 44 in the same way as 
the infinitive is formed by prefixing 
vé to the ancient future. His friend 
Mr Johnstone has also shown the 
want of a better knowledge of the 
language when he translates KuxAss, 
the modern name of Plata, as “ the 
Place of Blood ;” «/*4°s means simply 
a circle. 

Such mistakes are, however, com- 
paratively innocent when weighed in 
the same scale with the many inaccu- 
rate descriptions of the manners and cus- 
toms of a people almost unknown to the 
generality of readers, who care little. 
about thecorrect translation of a Greek 
word, but who would warmly resent 
any attempt at imposing on their cre- 
dulity by giving a false colouring or 
an imperfect view of the peculiarities 
which interest them. There are two 
ways of giving an imperfect view ofa 
subject, and they are both strongly 
exemplified in the works of Mr Hervé 
and Mr Cochrane ; the former finding 
nothing more remarkable to describe 
in the marriage ceremonies of the 
Greek peasantry than their parading 
the wardrobe and furniture of the 
bride about the streets all day ; and the 
latter giving an interesting account of 
his finding a bride on her marriage- 
day all life and spirits, with her lover 
at her elbow urging her to finish the 
toilette of her long and beautiful hair 
which she was then arranging before 
the glass. The first description is de- 
fective from the author’s seeing too 
little, and the second from his seeing 
too much. It must of course be true, 
as it is asserted by Mr Cochrane, but 
it is at least a very rare occurrence, 
and as such should not be held up as 
a specimen of the manners of Greek 
peasants on such occasions. The 
bride on her marriage-day is expected 
to appear quite the contrary of “all 
life and spirits ;” she must neither 
raise her eyes, nor cease weeping and 
sobbing, and it would be considered 
exceedingly indecorous if the bride- 
groom caught the most distant glimpse 
of her before going to church. In 
fact, they are supposed to meet for \the 
first time before the altar. 

Mr Cochrane’s ideas on the best 
mode of colonizing Greece are de- 
cidedly somewhat chimerical; he 
thinks it possible for 200,000 emi- 
grants from Western Europe to set- 
tle there annually, when it is notorious 
that the few colonists who have al- 
ready made the attempt have almost 
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beeti driven out of the country by the 
jealousy and aversion of the natives to 
all foreigners. He upholds the supe- 

' Yior knowledge of agriculture and the 
arts in general possessed by the west- 
ern tiations, which must certainly be 
allowed; but with the restriction of 
their system being only applicable 
to their own climate, for itis doubt- 
fal whether the best Norfolk or 
East Lothian farmer would succeed 
in getting so much out of the land as 
the Greeksdo, The number of years 
which would therefore pass before any 
foreign colonists could acquire the 
local experience necessary to enable 
them to have any success, would con- 
sequently entail on them a series of 
disappointments and hardships, if not 
positive want, which few emigrants 
have the means of providing against, 
and would probably prove so dis- 
couraging as to induce them to aban- 
don the undertaking. But why seek 
for foreigners at all, when five millions 
of their own countrymen only require 
a little encouragement to exchange a 
state of slavery for the comparatively 
happy condition of colonists in Greece? 
Asia Minor and the islands, still un- 
der the Turkish dynasty, possess a 
wumerous population accustomed to 
the climate, speaking the same lan- 
guage, of the same religion and habits, 
and whose many advantages would 
more than counterbalance the supe- 
riority of knowledge and civilization 
of emigrants from the West. 

It is fortunate for Mr Cochrane 
that lie does not put in practice his 
other project, that of buying land in 
Greece, and commencing his opera- 
tions by establishing a priest on his 
property ; for matry examples have 
proved that this would only be secu- 
ring all the profits and pilferings to 
one person, instead of allowing them 
to be divided among the cultivators, 
but would certainly not tend to con- 
duct them to the pocket of the pro- 

rietor. Itis the more so for him, as 

é would appear disposed to purchase 
a property in Negropont, which is 
considered a most unhealthy island ; 
and the few spots where the malaria 
is less malignant have already been 
sold by the Turks, although they are 
seldom so fertile as the lower and less 
healthy plains. In Greece it has 
generally been found that where there 
is wood and water, and consequently 
more valuable land, the climate is bad ; 
and in the higher and more open situ- 





ations, where those two inaportant ac. 
cessories are wanting, agues and fevers 
are less prevalent, but in such posi: 
tions it is difficult to get any thing to 
grow. His advice to settlers is, how- 
ever, generally speaking, judicious ; 
and although there are some errors 
in his data, such as recommending the 
plain between Pentelicus and the vil. 
lage of Chalandri, which is the pro- 
perty of the monastery, and therefore 
hot to be bought, his suggestions may 
prove of use to those intending to be- 
eome Greek landholders. The man- 
ner of caleulating the amount of popu- 
lation which the kingdom of Greeee 
eould support, by drawing a parallel 
between that country and Ireland, is 
rather dogmatical, and the result is 
much at variance with the supposed 
population contained within the fron. 
tiers of liberated Hellas, including the 
Cyclades, in the most brilliant era of 
ancient Greek history ; the latter 
being two millions and a half, while 
Mr Cochrane imagines seven millions 
could ‘be supported. He is also very 
much mistaken in stpposing it pos- 
sible that one-half of the national 
lands could ever be planted with vines, 
for the Greeks are very particular in 
their choice of a piece of land for a 
vineyard, and justly so, as it cannot 
succeed in every situation. Such er- 
rors must render all his calculations 
incorrect ; and his scheme of coloniza- 
tion, and the brilliant revenue which 
he anticipates from the national lands, 
are entirely visionary. Mr Hervé 
asserts that the Government property 


is in a state of total unproductiveness, - 


which is not the case, as many of the 
most fertile plains are carefully culti- 
vated by the peasants, who pay one- 
fifth of the produce to the Treasury. 
In order to obtain the exact truth on 
this subject, as on many others, it will, 
therefore, be necessary to take a me- 
dium between the glowing colouring 
of Mr Cochrane’s picture and the 
gloomy forebodings of Mr Hervé. 
The latter writer gives a most in- 
correct account of the financial state 
of the Greek kingdom, which he re- 
presents as utterly hopeless without 
the aid of a series of loans, which 
must end in placing the country in a 
most embarrassing position. Such 
would, undoubtedly, be the conse- 
quences of so ruinous a system; but 
it would be far from impossible, or 
even difficult, to avoid it, although the 
very statesman whom Mr Hervé so 
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warmly eulogizes has been in the 
habit of drawing a deficit of nearly 
half the expenditure from the loan so 
imprudently intrusted to his sole care 
by the three protecting powers. The 
army alone costs about as much as the 
budgets of all the other departments 
put together; and the great propor- 
tion of it being German, the pay of all 
the Greeks in its ranks cannot be 
more than that of the Bavarians in the 
other branches of the service; an im- 
mense saving will, therefore, be ac- 
complished by their departure from 
Greece, which seems inevitable. It 
may be said that their places will be 
“filled by natives, and so they may ; 
but the exorbitant rate of pay, from 
that of the Arch-chancellor to the 
lowest ranks of Germans in the Greek 
service, may easily be discontinued. 
It is true that until the expenditure 
can be established on a more econo- 
mical footing the revenues of the 
country will be insufficient, and that 
it appears difficult for the Greeks to 
procure the payment of another series 
of the loan when England and Russia 
both require security that two directly 
opposite lines of conduct will be fol- 
lowed before they sanction its deli- 
very ; yet a settled and more national 
line of conduct on the part of the 
Greek Government cannot fail to 
satisfy the one and silence the other, 
as a continued refusal of the Autocrat 
would be an avowal of his real but 
secret views with regard to Greece. 
In the mean-time considerable pro- 
gress is making towards the institution 


. and practice of a more prudent prin- 


ciple; and since the removal of the 
Count Armansperg from the adminis- 
tration many advantageous changes 
have been made. The revenues are 
gradually increasing by the more ex- 
tended cultivation of the national 
lands ; many hundreds of acres of 
vineyards and currant grounds have 
been planted—the latter being one of 
the most valuable articles of exporta- 
tion—and in general a better system 
of farming the Government property 
has been introduced, which cannot fail 
to be productive of considerable profit 
to the Treasury, without calculating 
the less advantageous augmentation 
of custom-house duties by the in- 
creased importation of foreign goods. 
In one instance a contract has been 
concluded with a company of Liver- 
pool, which agrees to pay the sum of 
two thousarid pounds sterling a-year 
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for the cement of the island of San- 
torin, which had never before paid 
two hundred to the nation. 

similar eases prove the adoption of a 
more active system in the revenue de- 
partment. If, then, the establishment 
were placed on amore economical scale, 
which would not be difficult, the two 
ends might be made to meet. Some 
steps have already been taken towards 
the attainment of this important ob- 
ject, such as the abolition of the offiee - 
of Arch-chancellor, the making one 
ambassador serve for the two courts 
of the Tuileries and St James's, and 
one person do the duties of the two 
offices of Grand Chamberlain and Mar- 
shal of the Palace, which were for- 
merly performed by a Bavarian Count 
and a Baron, but now confided to a 
Greek. Several other such reductions 
have taken place, which augur a more 
prudent system. The number of Ba- 
varians supported by Greece is dimi- 
nishing daily; and when their dead 
weight shall have totally ceased to 
overwhelm the Greek budgets, it will 
not be found difficult to make the 
revenues meet the expenditure.— 
Therefore Mr Hervé’s condolences 
and lamentations over the future finan- 
cial embarrassments of Greece are 
altogether superfluous. 

Among other misrepresentations in 
his work there is a new and most flat- 
tering view of the conduct of the ex- 
hospodar of;Wallachia, now residing 
in Greece, who, it is well known, ap- 
propriated the revenues of his pro- 
vince and fled with them across the 
Austrian frontier. This flight Mr 
Hervé states to have taken place after 
the breaking out of the Revolution, 
which, he says, the hospodar depre- 
cated from policy, but secretly encou- 
raged until he had matured his scheme 
of carrying off the spoils of the Wal- 
lachian Treasury, while history proves 
that he crossed the frontier three years 
before the rebellion commenced. His 
champion attributes this equivocal s 
to a laudable wish to assist the revolt 
of the Greeks, and asserts that he posi- 
tively supplied large sums of mon 
to carry on the war. ‘This is utter] 
without foundation, for the Prince li- 
ved quietly in Italy and France until 
the Revolution was over, without trou- 
bling his head about it, far less trans- 
ferring to the Greeks any part of his 
ill-gotten wealth ; and the old gentle- 
man’s Philhellenism is as doubtful as 
the real motives of his flight are noto. 
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rious, being the fear of the intrigues 
of a near relative who was his rival in 
Turkish favour. In fact his successor 
reigned in peace for some years before 
the standard of revolt was raised by 
Alexander Ypsilanti. On this, again, 
he shows his ignorance of the subject 
on which he writes, by placing at the 
head of the Revolution in Wallachia, 
which caused, he says, his -lingering 
death in an Austrian prison, the gal- 
lant Demetrius Ypsilanti, who fought 
in Greece and died of consumption 
ten years afterwards at the Napolidi Ro- 
mania. And all this jumble of nonsense 
happened, according to this accurate 
historian, some years before the flight 
of the ex-hospodar, while Alexander 
Ypsilanti, whom it is to be supposed he 
means, and a very different person 
from his brother Demetrius, passed 
the Austrian frontier more than three 
years after it. This ex-hospodar is 
probably the same whom Mr Giffard 
saw in a ball-room at*Athens, and 
confounded with the Spartan Prince 
Mavromichalis ; but his short stay in 
the country will easily excuse such 
slight mistakes, and the very modest 
and gentlemaulike style of his work 
.will more than counterbalance them. 
Mr Hervé and Mr Cochrane both 
dwell on the popularity of the Count 
Armansperg in Greece, and if they 
were not themselves deceived in this 
respect, which is hardly possible, con- 
sidering the notoriety of the feelings 
of the Greeks towards him, this is the 
most glaring piece of false colouring 
that ever existed ; for the expression of 
detestation, inspired by his despotic 
measures, and contempt, when his want 
of ability and energy became conspi- 
cuous, was loudly repeated by the peo- 
ple. It seems therefore strange that 
these two writers should have remain- 
ed in ignorance of a feeling so pub- 
licly manifested, and still more so that 
they should go so far as to suppose 
that the Countess and her daughters 
were liked, or eventolerated in Greece. 
It is the opinion of many who had 
the best means of judging of the pub- 
lic feeling at that time, that the catas- 
trophe of the Arch-Chancellor was, if 
not solely caused, at least considerably 
accelerated, by the overbearing and 
repulsive manners of his wife and 
daughters. This was what was most 
galling to the Greeks, and they bit- 
terly resented the humiliating treat- 
ment experienced by their wives at 
the hands of a person who was sup- 
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ported by their funds, and who em- 
ployed the exorbitant pay received by 
her husband in every way she thought 
was calculated to hurt their pride. A 
thousand instances might be cited in 
which the Countess Armansperg be- 
haved with the most insulting haugh- 
tiness and want of feeling towards the 
most respected ladies in Greece ; and 
with the sole exception of her eldest 
daughter, the unfortunate Madame 
Louise Cantacuzene, whose death cau- 
sed universal regret, the whole?family 
was regarded by the Greeks with feel- 
ings of the most bitter hatred. This 
misrepresentation is the more extra-_ 
ordinary on the part of Mr Hervé, as 
there are so few persons in Greece 
whom he favours with his approbation ; 
and his whole book, from beginning to 
end, is filled with the most ill-natured 
pieces of scandal, many of them cen- 
cerning the most generally esteemed 
characters in Greece. 

The causes of the recall of Maurer 
and Abel, the two members of the Re- 
gency who were opposed to their Pre- 
sident, and of the consequent triumph 
of the latter, are strangely distorted 
in this work, being represented as ha- 
ving been produced by a petty jea- 
lousy supposed to exist between the 
wives of the Regents and the Bava- 
rian chargé-d'aflaires, while it is well 
known that the Count Armansperg 
feared that the more judicious and en- 
lightened suggestions of his colleagues 
might interfere with his projected mo- 
nopoly of power when the King’s ma- 
jority woulddissolvethe Regency. The 
warm and active support he received 
from the British Minister resident at 
the Court of King Otho encouraged 
him to attempt to have his opponents 
removed from Greece, and replaced 
by a person who only rivalled him 
in insignificance. His success was 
also secured by the same powerful in- 
fluence. The conduct of the British 
Secretary of Legation during this 
struggle for supremacy is likewise 
unfairly stated, for the embarrassing 
dilemma in which he was involuntarily 
placed explains it satisfactorily, al- 
though it cannot account for his being 
suddenly deprived of his situation. 

A member of the Regency had in- 
formed him that he would disclose to 
him a secret of great importance to 
the joint interests of Greece and Eng- 
land, provided he would pledge his 
word of honour not to reveal it to 
the British Minister in Greece, or the 
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Ambassador at Constantinople, thus 
leaving him no channel through which 
he might communicate it to his Go» 
vernment. He was, therefore, obliged 
either to refuse to listen to a disclo- 
sure which was said to be so import- 
ant, and which might injure the inte- 
rests of his country if it were not made 
known, or, having received the infor- 
mation, to convey it directly to the 
Secretary of State, without the know- 
ledge of his immediate superiors, and 
thus be guilty of a breach of form, 
contrary to all established rules of di- 
plomacy. ‘The Secretary of Lega- 
tion preferred the latter alternative, 
and having intimated his determina- 
tion, and bound himself to conceal the 
whole affair, he received the promised 
communication from the member of 
the Regency, and forwarded it direct- 
ly to his Government. It consisted 
of a statement of the impolitic conduct 
of the British Minister in giving his 
unqualified support to the Count Ar- 
mansperg, and of its probably fatal ef- 
fects on the welfare of Greece and 
the popularity and influence of Eng- 
land. This was done in the hope that 
the Minister would be recalled, and 
that the loss to the President of his 
most powerful partisan would insure 
his fall; but the-Count and his friend 
the British Minister were not idle, 
and their well-known and well-tried 
abilities for intrigue and chicane 
ultimately prevailed. Maurer and 
Abel were recalled, and their innocent 
victim, Mr Parish, was removed from 
his situation. d 

King Otho was carefully kept in 
the dark with regard to this keen com- 
petition ; and indeed, both before and 
after he attained his majority, his 
Majesty played a most pitiful part in 
the politics of his kingdom. It may 
have been the result of the unjust and 
illegal attempts of those who sur- 
rounded him to keep him at a dis- 
tance from the Administration ; but 
certainly the general opinion was that 
his talents were far from being bril- 
liant or conspicuous. On one occa- 
sion, when a triumphal arch was rai- 
sed for his Majesty to pass under, on 
which a large crown of laurel branches 
was placed above his initial letter O, 
a voice was heard from the crowd 
which surrounded it, asking, “ Qu’est 
ce que signifie ce zéro, qui porte la 
couronne ?” 

This bon mot was attributed to a ce- 
lebrated young Irish peer who was 
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then visiting Greece in his yacht ; but 
whoever said it the truth of the insi- 
nuation was felt by all who heard it, 
and some were bold enough to laugh 
aloud, in spite of the presence of seve- 
ral of the officers of the palace. 

If not remarkably clever, the King 
is, at least, as well disposed towards his 
subjects as it is possible for him to be, 
and his uniform kindness has rendered 
him one of the most popular sovereigns 
of Europe. The Greeks were pre- 
pared to bestow on him the most de- 
voted attachment even before they 
had seen him, and during the five 
years he has been in Greece he has 
done nothing which would tend to di- 
minish their loyalty ; they therefore 
still feel for him the warmest affection 
and respect, although they are per- 
fectly aware that he does not possess 
the highest talents. They are flat- 
tered by seeing on their throne a mem- 
ber of one of the long established royal 
families of Europe, and they are the 
more confident in his good intentions 
towards them when they recollect that 
he is the son of so distinguished a 
Philhellene as King Louis of Bavaria, 
who assisted their efforts for freedom 
in every way, and was one of the first 


to acknowledge them as an indepen- 


dent people. Otho’s education was 
perhaps not the best calculated to fit 
him for the sceptre of a nation so dif- 
ficult to rule, having been intended to 
wear the cassock of the priests of the 
Romish Church; and although his 
royal father is said to have entertained 
hopes of seeing him fill the papal 
chair, yet his studies were restricted 
to purely ecclesiastical subjects. Thus 
it may easily be understood how great 
the change of sphere must have ap- 
peared to the young monarch, and 
how unfitted he must have felt for the 
responsible duties of his unexpected 
position. He has even retained in his 
outward appearance and manners 
some resemblance to the séminaristes 
or young men brought up for his for- 
mer destination, but though not decid- 
edly handsome, he has an agreeable 
expression of countenance which pre- 
possesses strangers in his favour. Mr 
Hervé gives a most ungracious de- 
scription of King Otho’s person, com- 
paring him to a grocer’s apprentice, 
and thus offering a double proof of his 
bad taste ; first, in his judgment of his 
Majesty’s appearance, and secondly, 
in his choice of a simile. 
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],.—THE PEEL DINNER. 


Tue banquet given to Sir Robert 
Peel, by 313 members of the House 
of Commons, in testimony of their 
full approbation of his conduct and 
firm reliance on his character, is in- 
disputably, as he has himself express- 
ed it, “ unparalleled in the political 
annals of the country.” 

As a tribute of respect and econfi- 
dence to a publie man, it is an honour 
without precedent, and of the high- 
est kind. To receive this meed of 
praise from so many that are them- 
selves most praiseworthy, to be called 
to this high distinction by so many 
that are themselves most distinguish- 
ed, is in itself gratifying and valu- 
able in no common degree. But on 
this occasion Sir Robert Peel was the 
guest, not merely of private indivi- 
duals, but of those who have been 
deputed to express the political opi- 
nions of millions of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. The hosts who entertained 
him at this feast were those who 
have been intrusted with the Parlia- 
mentary interests of the Conservative 
constituencies of Great Britain, the 
most flourishing, enlightened, and 
loyal portions of the community. 
Within that banquet-hall, it may be 
said, there were assembled to do him 
honour, through their representatives, 
a majority of the English nation, 
united with the Protestants of Ireland 
and the Presbyterian Churchmen of 
Scotland. A vast preponderance of 
the various great interests of the 
country were there virtually met to 
proclaim and point out this man 
as their guardian and guide, whose 
wisdom and energy are to protect 
them from threatened danger, and 
to lead them back to peace and pros- 
perity. In this light, the honour 
bestowed acquires an inestimable 
value, above all that the favouritism 
of princes or the caprice of the popu- 
lace can bestow. Next, indeed, to 
that self-approving hour, which out- 
weighs all other praise, but which 
receives its best confirmation from 
the sanction of the enlightened and 

«reflecting, this unexampled and most 
significant expression of public admi- 


ration and applause must have broug ht 
with it the highest reward and the 
most delightful gratification that a 
statesman ean earn or enjoy. 

As a manifestation of party strength 
the display is equally unrivalled. At 
no previous time in the history of this 
country eould there have been eollect- 
ed a body of Parliamentary men op- 
posed to the existing Government so 
strong in numbers, in talents, and in 
influence, possessing so large a share 
of national sympathy and respeet, so 
firmly united in sentiment on the 
vital questions of the age, so calmly 
resolute in their purpose, and so un- 
exceptionably honourable in their 
conduct. Never, indeed, before was 
there seen an Opposition by whose 
ascendency in skill and stength the 
country was governed and the con- 
stitution preserved, in defiance of ene- 
mies in the very camp of the Go- 
vernment itself. Never was there an 
Opposition so formidable, from the 
power it possessed or so commend- 
able, from the manner in which its 
power was wielded ; so well able to 
crush their adversaries by factious 
measures, and yet so free from a fac- 
tious spirit; so strongly tempted to 
abuse their position, and yet so scru- 
pulously careful to repudiate every 
mischievous end, and every dishonest 
means. 

If we could find a man divested of 
prejudice who would consider the ar- 
ray of moral and intellectual strength 
presented at this banquet, and com- 
pare it with the utmost that his ima- 
gination could picture as possible on 
the other side, can there be a doubt 
as to his determination on the ques- 
tion which of these two parties is 
the better fitted to rule a great na- 
tion? If we could for a moment 
place our most inveterate opponents 
in the Palace of Truth, and compel 
them to reveal their secret convictions, 
might we not with equal security 
await their verdict? Try the compe- 
titors by what standard you will, by 
their possession of external advan- 
tages or personal qualifications, by 
the measure of rank, wealth, and pro- 
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sperity, or of learning, talent, and 
virtue, is there room for hesitation as 
to the immeasurable superiority of the 
Conservative party over their oppo- 
nents? Weigh and sift them in every 
possible manner, test them by every 
touchstone of merit, examine them 
man with many and mind with mind, 
and is there a soul so senseless, an 
eye so blind as not to perceive that 
the one party as far excels the other 
as things fair, honourable, and ex- 
alted excel those that are vile, sor- 
did, and contemptible. What lover 
of moral excellence can fail to see 
on the one side the congenial com- 
panions of his principles and senti- 
ments; and on the other the invete- 
rate antagonists of all that he cherishes 
and reveres? What man of taste or 
erudition does not perceive that the 
choice lies between the ascendency of 
refinement, cultivation, and solid ac- 
quirements, on the one hand, and that 
of superficial petulance, ignorance, 
and barbarism on the other? What 
man of judgment and prudence, look- 
ing to the stake of the respective par- 
ties in the country, or to their skill 
and sagacity in business, can doubt to 
which of them the management of af- 


fairs may be intrusted with the stronger 
assurance of patriotic intentions and 


practical- success? What cool and 
experienced observer who contem- 
plates the wide basis on which this 
great Conservative party is construct- 
ed, the firm cement by which its parts 
are held together, the hands that are 
helping on the work, and the progress 
with which it is advancing, can hesitate 
to foretell that it is destined soon to 
overtop its ephemeral rival, and to rear 
its head in unshaken stability, when 
the other is laid in ruins and trampled 
in the dust. 

Let us imagine for a little that the 
situation of matters were reversed ; 
that the Whigs had held a festival 
such as that which has been given 
to Peel, and that the Conservatives 
were retained in power by sucli slen- 
der majorities, composed of such 
shameful or reo 4 materials as the 
present Ministers have to boast of. 
Is any body ignorant what, in such a 
case, would have been said by them? 
What puffings and blowings, what 
trumpetings and tirades would have 
been heard from that party in every 
quarter and on every occasion? What 
laudation of themselves, what scorn of 
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their opponents ; what di rement 
of the triumphs of siesta beta? 
what exultation in the moral supe- 
riority of an enlightened Opposition ; 
what lamentations of popular delusion ; 
what denunciations of official influences 
and corrupt compromises! If any one 
has a faint idea of the endless iteration 
and ceaseless pertinacity with which 
these topics would have been urged 
by the Ministerial Whigs, he must 
be ignorant or have forgotten what 
these men wert in other times, and 
how extravagantly they magnified that 
share of cleverness and charaeter which 
had not then departed from them. 

Even now we venture to divine 
that, with all their self-complaceney 
and love of place, they view with 
rankling envy the position of their 
opponents. We are greatly mistaken 
if Lord John himself would not gladly 
dash down the seals, which are put in 
mockery in his hands, and relinquishall 
the pride and patronage of the Home 
Office, with his literary reputation to 
boot, if he could exchange them for 
the cordial esteem and ungrudging 
admiration which have been bestowed 
by honourable, sincere, and enlight- 
ened men on the great statesman of 
whom he presumes to consider himself 
the rival. With what mortification 
must he turn his glance to his own 
ranks; and see who they are that 
compose them; see that he, owes his 
place to the fomenters of sedition at 
home and rebellion abroad; to those 
whose lives have been spent in break- 
ing the laws they are allowed to make; 
to men without the feelings, the edt- 
cation, or the manners of gentlemen; 
to social outcasts, whose support is dis- 
grace, and whose touch is contagion : 
and to think that even by these per- 
sons he is only tolerated for a time, 
in the hope that they can work with 
him as a tool, or squeeze him as a 
sponge. 

We have; however, pursued utme- 
cessarily a diseussion which admits of 
no dispute. We have been expatia- 
ing on a proposition which to be 
adopted needs only to be announced. 
We proceed to the more fitting task 
which we had proposed to ourselves, of 
embodying in our pages some extracts 
from the admirable speeches delivered 
on this occasion, interspersed with 
such observations as we are impelled 
to make by our feelings of cordial con- 
currence in the tribute thus paid to 
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one whont we love and honour, and of 
high satisfaction at so strong a muster 
of that Conservative force which is 
destined to save the constitution of our 
country from revolution, and her prvs- 
perity from decline. 

Three hundred and three members, 
we believe, attended the dinner, the 
remaining ten being detained by ill- 
ness, domestic affliction, or similar 
causes. The chair was filled by the 
Marquis of Chandos, a man deserved- 
ly dear to all who are interested in the 
welfare of England, and appropriately 
put forward at this time as represent- 
ing that great interest on which the 
national character and prosperity so 
essentially depend, and which for that 
reason seems peculiarly obnoxious to 
the revolutionary faction. After the 
usual loyal toasts, the Chairman pro- 
posed the health of Sir Robert Peel in 
a strain of warm and friendly elo- 
quence. 

«* In the whole of his public career 
he was sure his right honourable friend 
never experienced so much pride, plea- 
sure, and gratification as he did at this 
moment, the guest of 313 Conserva- 
tive members of the House of Com- 
mons (cheers). A body of gentlemen, 
perhaps the most influential in the 
country, united heart and hand in 
support of his right honourable friend, 
and anxious to evince their cordial 
approval of his public conduct (loud 
cheers), ‘had invited him to-day as 
their guest, to receive publicly at their 
hands the full, unanimous, and enthusi- 
astic approbation of his conduct in Par- 
liament and elsewhere (loud cheers). 
His right honourable friend held the 
high and distinguished position of be- 
ing at the head of a party more power- 
ful than ever was known in the British 
House of Commons as an Opposition 
to the existing Administration (cheers) 
—powerful, indeed, inasmuch as it en- 
abled him to keep in check the Admi- 
nistration, and prove to them, that al- 
though not the Minister of the Crown, 
they could only pass such measures as 
he thought conducive to the liberties 
of the people and the interests of the 
country at large (cheers).” 

Adverting to Sir Robert Peel’s re- 
cent tenure and resignation of office, 
Lord Chandos observed, that “ in their 
opinion, and he believed in the opinion 
of the country, no man ever resigned 
the helm of power with greater honour 
or enjoying more the confidence of 


the nation than his right honourable 
Sriend (loud cheers).—It could not be 
long before, with the extraordinary 
power and confidence which had been 
reposed in him by the country, he 
would again be placed in the proud 
situation of Prime Minister of Eng- 
land (loud cheers). Zhen the liberal 
statesmanlike measures which he had 
prepared as Minister of the late King 
would be carried into effect, and render 
him one of the most popular, as he 
was the most honest and best of Mini- 
sters, that ever ruled over this country 
(loud cheers). But he would not longer 
stand between them and his right ho- 
nourable friend; at the same time he 
must, as their organ, again express 
the united and unanimous feeling of 
confidence which the Conservatives of 
the House of Commons reposed in his 
right honourable friend to further his 
views and objects (cheers). In sup- 
porting him, he was confident they 
would be led to victory (cheers), con- 
sulting on all occasions what was best 
Jitted to maintain the security of the 
throne and promote the real interests 
of the country. For his own part, with 
the most fervent feelings, and he was 
sure he spoke their sentiments also, of 
regard for the individual publicly and 
privately, personally and politically, 
he begged to give ‘ the health of the 
Right Honourable Sir Robert Peel, 
and may he long enjoy life and hap- 
piness, and rule over this country as a 
Minister.,— (The toast was drunk 
with nine distinct and most hearty 
rounds of cheers, the ladies in the gal- 
leries joining in the compliment by 
waving their handkerchiefs).” 

The first part of Sir Robert Peel’s 
reply expresses the feelings of grati- 
fication which must have been experi- 
enced by any one prizing the marked 
and deliberate approbation of his fel- 
low-men, and capable of estimating its 
character and worth in the present in- 
stance. 

“Sir R. Peel, on presenting him- 
self, was received with renewed shouts 
of applause, loud and long-continued. 
When the cheering had subsided, the 
right honourable Baronet said,—I am 
deeply grateful for the motives which 
have influenced you in paying to me 
this mark of respect, unparalleled in 
the political annals of this country 
(cheers), and for the corresponding 
feelings with which you have just re- 
ceived the proposition of my noble 
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friend. I wish I had any command 

over language, at least over appropri- 

ate and befitting language, to convey 

to you the sensations which, as you 

must perceive, almost overpower me 

(loud cheers). But I feel it infinitely 

better to appeal to your own feelings 

to form an estimate of the state of my 
mind—to the consciousness of each of 
you, that were you placed in my pre- 
sent situation you would rather re- 
main perfectly silent, than try to ex- 

press your gratitude in any of the trite 
and exhausted forms of complimentary 
acknowledgment (cheers). You have 
conferred upon me the highest reward 
which can be conferred upon a public 
man who does aspire to distinction, 
but to that distinction alone which is 
founded upon the esteem and confidence 
of intelligent and enlightened men 
(loud cheers), who is ambitious of 
power, but of that power which, ha- 
ving its roots in such esteem and con- 
fidence, adds life and vigour to the 
authority which is derived from office, 
and does not wither and decay when 
official authority is extinct (loud 
cheers). You have also proved to 
me and to others that there are other 
bonds of connexion—that there are 
other sympathies which unite us, be- 
sides the cold concurrence in political 
sentiments (loud cheers); you have 
proved that those who are treading 
the rugged and laborious path that 
leads to political eminence may have 
their way cheered by the cordial voice 
of friendship, and by the approvals of 
personal attachment and opinion 
(cheers).”” 

Dismissing these more private and 
personal points, he then proceeds, in 
a manner that will be most interesting 
to all lovers of their country, to avow 
the satisfaction which the meeting af- 
forded him, as indicating the achieve- 
ment of a great and patriotic object, 
to which his mind has been directed 
since the passing of the Reform Bill, 
and in which he perceived the only 
means of doing justice to the support- 
ers of that measure as well as to its 
opponents, and of securing at once its 
legitimate objects and averting its evil 
consequences. 

«‘ By this meeting you have done 
much more to my satisfaction—you 
have given a public demonstration that 
the great object towhich for some years 
ast my exertions have been mainly 

directed has been completely accom- 
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plished. My object for some years 
ast—that for which I have chiefly 
aboured, has been to lay the founda- 
tions of A GREAT PARTY (cheers), which, 
existing in the House of Commons, and: 
deriving its strength from the popular 
will, should diminish the risk and dead- 
en the shock of collisions between the 
two deliberative branches of the legis- 
lature (loud cheers), which should be 
enabled to check the too impatient 
eagerness of the well-intentioned for 
hasty and precipitate changes in the 
constitution and laws of this country 
(cheers), and say with a voice of au- 
thority to the restless spirit of revo- 
lutionary encroachment, ‘ Here are 
the bounds by which thy vibrations 
shall be stayed’ (loud cheers). I was 
deeply impressed with the importance 
of forming that party from the period 
that the great change was made in the 
representative system of this country ; 
and.I am confident that those who 
were the most convinced of the ab- 
stract merits of that change, who saw 
the absolute necessity for it in the pro- 
gress of events and the state of public 
opinion—I am confident they would 
now admit, because I heard them ad- 
mit at the time, that though a neces- 
sary, still it was a fearful experiment 
—(cheers)—that there was danger lest 
the great shock which was necessarily 
given to prescriptive authority might 
precipitate us into irrational courses 
(loud cheers). I knew that those 
who, with perfectly good intentions, 
supported that measure, too sanguine 
in the hope of attaining perfection, 
which is unattainable, might be urged 
on too hastily ; there was risk that 
those who had lately become possessed 
of new power might think that power 
was useless if it were permitted to re- 
main dormant, and not brought into 
constant and daily display (cheers) ; 
and that conviction led me to feel that 
it was necessary, by moderation, by 
patience, by assuming a defensive at- 
titude, by the rejection of the old tactics 
of party—suited to other times, and 
justifiable in other circumstances— 
that it was desirable at that time to 
attempt to form a party whose bond 
of connexion should be the maintenance 
of that measure of reform (cheers), but 
the determination to resist further con- 
stitutional changes having a tendency 
to disturb the balance of a mixed go~ 
vernment,”” ; 
This declaration of Sir Robert Peel's 
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urposes and plans carries with it a 
but gentlerebuketothe views and 
anticipations of some of ourselves, the 
humbler members of his party. While 
dismay was spread among our ranks, 
while many said and more believed that 
the stability of the constitution was ir- 
reparably destroyed, it is his praise non 
desperasse de republica. Even in the 
moment of disaster and defeat, it was 
already the subject of his thoughts 
how the Conservative forces might be 
re-assembled and recruited, and the 
battle once more fought on the most 
favourable field that was left to them. 
While others were exclusively looking 
to the House of Lords as the only 
bulwark that remained against the 
flood of democracy, it is his merit 
to have adopted the scheme of re- 
constructing, upen new ground and 
on a wider foundation, a great Conser- 
vative party in the House of Commons, 
which if not sufficient of itself to repel 
the inundation, might at least break its 
force and weaken its pressure on the 
inner embankments, The spirit of 
faith and foresight in which this plan 
was formed, is only equalled by the 
skill and perseverance with which it 
has been prosecuted, to a degree of 
success already conclusive for the im- 
mediate preservation of the Constitu- 
tion, and leading, as we trust, to the 
speedy triumph of Conservative opi- 
nions, not merely as a barrier against 
revolution, but as an active and as- 
cendent principle of government. 
Hear how nobly the prospects and 
op pa of this design are developed 

y its wise and eloquent author. 

“ I did not disguise from myself 
the difficulties that attended the forma- 
tion of such a party. Our own party 
had been reduced by the Reform 
Bill to little more than 100 mem- 
bers; at least, I believe, that in the 
session which followed the: passing 
of that act not more than 100 mem- 
bers voted with me upon any occasion. 
But I did not despair (loud cheers). 
How covutp I pespain? I was acting 
tn intimate concert and union with that 
illustrious man the Duke of Welling- 
ton (loud cheers), whose name does 
not shed lustre merely on a party, or 
on the country which he has defended, 
but sheds a lustre on the age in which 
he lives (continued cheering). I 
was acting in intimate union with that 
man, who has exhibited through life 
* qualities that are rare,’ as one has 


somewhere said, ‘ in their 
excellence, but wonderful in their com- 
bination’ (great cheering)—that man 
who is not without ambition, but with- 
out its alloys (cheers)—who has shown 
at different periods of his life, both in 
military yrds civil affairs, a combina- 
tion of the rarest fortitude and valonr 
with the greatest circumspection and 
prudence (cheers)—who has, I need 
not speak of his military life, but who 
has in civil life at one time stood for- 
ward to assume upon his own undivid. 
ed respotisibility the whole charge and 
functions of a Government (loud 
cheers), for the purpose of exhibiting 
an instance of self-denial without pre- 
eedent (cheers); and whoat other times, 
when the sense of public duty prompt- 
ed him, has had the real courage to 
assume and to maintain a defensive 
attitude (cheers), and, if Imay so speak, 
retire within the moral lines which are 
fortified by circumspection, prudence, 
and resolution (loud cheers). It was 
aided by his authority and with his co- 
operation that I did look forward ulti- 
mately to the formation of such a party 
as that of which I speak. I pw BrE- 
LIEVE THAT THE GOOD SENSE OF THIS 
COUNTRY WOULD ULTIMATELY RALLY 
ROUND A PARTY THAT DID NOT PRO- 
FESS HOSTILITY TO IMPROVEMENT (LOUD 
CHEERS), BUT MANIFESTED A DETERMI- 
NATION TO ABIDE BY THE LEADING PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE British ConsTITUTION 
(LOUD CHEERS).” 

Is it too much to say, that the pro- 
gress of British perseverance in its 
struggles and rewards, during the 
Continental warfare that terminated 
at Waterloo, is a type of that civil 
contest in which the lovers of law 
and liberty have now been engaged 
at home? We may at least, we think, 
call the one the parallel of the other, 
and boast that the same great man 
has been alike distinguished in both, 
and equally strong to save his country 
by the virtues of the gown as by 
the vigour of the sword. ‘Neither 
he nor we will grudge in this present 
matter if he must divide the praise 
with a most worthy associate, more in- 
timately and formally initiated in civil 
politics. But whether as a leader or 
a companion in arms, wherever cou- 
rage, honour, and prudence are requir- 
ed, what name can be more inspiring 
or of better omen than that of Wel- 
lington ? 

From explaining the support and 
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tion, Sir Robert Peel passes on to 
speak of the assistance for which he 
looked, and which he ultimately gain- 
ed from those able and honest states- 
men who were then his opponents. 
Never were the honourable and manly 
feelings of patriotic statesmen in so 
peculiar a position more strongly evin- 
ced, or more nobly represented, than 
in the admirable sentences which we 
are now to quote. 

* Ay, but allow me also to say, 
that I did look forward with confidence 
to the ultimate formation of that happy 
union that now subsists between us and 
many to whom we had been formerly 
opposed (loud cheers). I looked for- 
ward to it with confidence, because 
I relied upon their adherence to the 
principles which they professed (cheers) 
—because I heard them say, and Ibe- 
lieved them when they said, they desi- 
red that reform should be aecording to 
the acknowledged principles of the 
constitution—because I heard them 
declare that in their opinion it would 
add new stability to the settled insti- 
tutions of the country in Church and 
State—(cheers)—because [heardthem 
declare that they would not give their 
assent to it if they believed it to be 
incompatible with the maintenance of 
the prerogatives of the Crown and the 
privileges of the other House of Par- 
liament (loud cheers). I did think, 
without having then any personal ac- 
quaintance with them, that union must 
ultimately be formed—not the result 
of conferences——-NOT THE OFFSPRING 
OF NEGOTIATIONS (cheers), but origi- 
nally brought about by the force of cir- 
cumstances (cheers), by the sense of a 
common danger (cheers), and which 
should afterwards be cemented by 
mutual co-operation, BY RECIPRO- 
CAL CONFIDENCE AND RESPECT (loud 
cheers). I saw them the chief pride, 
ornament, and mainstays of the party 
with which they were then associated 
(cheers). 


“* Experto credite, quantus 
In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat 
hastam’—(loud cheers). 


I knew the sacrifices they would be 
called upon to make. I was the man 
who could well judge how painful is 
the separation from old party recollec- 
tions—what a sacrifice it is to forego 
adherence to party engagements, from 
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an 0 sense of public 
(loud ¢ -) I knew rrell rie 
not the loss of power, or the clouded 
prospects of official life; but I knew 
how painful was the averted eye and ~ 
the alienated aspect of personal friends 
whom they had sincerely loved and 
respected (cheers)—1 knew this sacri- 
fice they would be called on to make 
without the prospect of that generous 
construction which I myself had expe- 
rienced (loud cheers) ; but 1 had such 
confidence in their acuteness that it 
would enable them to discriminate be- 
tween the path which leads to improve- 
ment and that which leads to revolu- 
tion, and I had such confidence in their 
integrity and moral courage, that con- 
winced me, when that discrimination 
had been made, office, friendships, 
party connexions—all would be sacri- 
Jiced rather than they would be parties 
to any attempt to undermine the Pro- 
TESTANT EstaBLIsHMEN'S of this coun- 
try (loud cheers), or disturb THE 
MIXED GOVERNMENT OF A TEMPERATE 
Monarcuy (continued cheering.) As 
I said before, without conference, 
without any other negotiation than that 
which led to the rejection of office, when 
removed from office that union has 
been formed (cheers); and I think I - 
may say that the anticipations, the 
fond hopes I entertained, that once 
Sormed it must gain strength from reci- 
procal esteem and confidence, have also 
been realized (cheers).” 

This is indeed a different picture 
from that of the Litchfield House com- 
pact or compact alliance. But we fear 
not to say that the solidity and endu- 
rance of the union in the two cases 
will be in the inverse ratio of the velo- 
city with which it was formed. We 
were angry at the time with Lord Stan- 
ley and Sir James Grahame for not 
joining Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry in 
1834, but we were wrong in that feeling, 
and now believe that things are betteras 
they are. The transition would have 
been too sudden to be natural orsuccess- 
ful—old differences and prejudices had 
not been worn down by the amalga- 
mating influence of new circumstances 
—and the designs of the revolutionary 
party were not yet sufficiently reveal. 
ed. Confidence is a plant of slow 
growth where it is to have deep reot 
or firm fibre. Among parties who 
have been long nominally opposed, 
the essential requisite of a coalition, 
the idem sentire de republica can 
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only be proved by repeated trials and 
lasting experience. The affair is much 

‘more easily settled where nothing 
more is needed than the idem sentire de 
lucro suo. 

The progressive increase of the 
Conservative strength is next adverted 
to, but the statement made seems to 
us rather to estimate below than above 
the mark, the actual addition which 
the Conservative party have gained 
on a dissolution which took place un. 
der an adverse Government and in 
most unfavourable circumstances. . 

We shall quote the sentences that 
follow next, in vindication of the for- 
bearing nature of Sir Robert Peel’s 
policy, with no other remark than to 
express our very humble approbation 
of its propriety and wisdom. 

«‘ My noble friend has justly said, 
that in the whole course of my public 
life no event has been so gratifying 
and satisfactory to my mind as the 
meeting of this day ; but thereis con- 
nected with it one feeling of a more 
serious and anxious character, which 
chastens and subdues the disposition 
to triumph and self-gratulation. I 
don’t disguise from myself the power 
I possess in consequence of your es- 
teem and confidence ; and when I see 
the numbers that surround me—when 
I recollect the great interests you repre- 
sent—when I recollect that by the cler- 
gy, by the magistrates, by the yeomen, 
by the gentry, by the great proportion 
also of the trading community of this 
country we are supported (loud cheers), 
it would be vain to disguise from our- 
selves the influence we possess in the 
national councils (loud cheers). But 
the feeling which, as I said before, 
subdued in some degree those which 
vanity or personal gratulation might 
inspire, is one of anxiety, that as I pos- 
sess your confidence, I may exercise 
the power which it confers upon me 
in such a manner as may contribute 
to the permanent interests of this party 
(cheers), and that by no act, by no 
advice of mine your interests and ho- 
nour may be. compromised (loud 
cheers). The possession of strength, 
the demonstration of power, naturally 
brings with it some slight inconve- 
nience. There is impatience in some 
quarters, that seeing the strength we 
possess, it is not called into more fre- 
quent action (cheers). Allow me to 
observe, that if I have a well-grounded 
title to your confidence, it is because 


I have always ventured: respectfully 
but explicitly to state my opinion, and 
give the best advice I could, even 
though sometimes it should not be in 
precise conformity with the prevailing 
sentiment (cheers) ; but the reception 
I have uniformly met with has always 
emboldened me to take that course, 
fully confident you would put a pro- 
per construction on my motives (loud 
cheers). It is said, and justly said, 
that the Opposition is now conducted 
on different principles from those on 
which Opposition would be conducted 
to us if we were in power (cheers). 
Nothing can be more perfectly true 
than that (cheers). But we must 
bear in mind, that the particular 
course which an Opposition should 
take must partly depend on the prin- 
ciples they maintain (cheers). Our 
more impatient friends in the country 
must recollect that our very name al- 
most implies a contradiction; we area 
Conservative Opposition ; we adopt the 
principles which used to be said to 
prevail in an Administration ; we not 
only adopt the principles of a Govern- 
ment, but we perform many of tts func- 
tions (loud cheers); and it must be 
borne in mind that we cannot, in con- 
formity with our principles, take that 
latitude of action which might befit 
an Opposition acting on precisely con- 
trary principles (cheers). An Op- 
position which professes to think the 
ancient institutions of this country a 
grievance, which considers English 
society a mass of abuse, has a double 
ground of opposition against a Govern- 
ment: it has, first, the ground of per- 
sonal dissatisfaction with the course 
taken by Government, censuring and 
disapproving of the acts of Govern- 
ment, together with no indisposition to 
inflame popular discontent against the 
institutions of the country (cheers). 
But we must bear in mind that our 
duty, prescribed to us by our prin- 
ciples, zs to maintain the ancient insti- 
tutions of this country (loud cheers). 
We have no desire to exalt the autho- 
rity of the House of Commons above 
the prerogative of the Crown (cheers) ; 
we have no desire to undermine the 
privileges of the House of Lords (loud 
cheers); on the contrary, it is our 
duty to defend them (cheers). The 
field of Opposition occupied by those 
who seek to reduce and cripple our 
establishments is denied to us, because 
we wish to see the naval and military 
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establishments of the country main- 
tained in proper vigour and efficiency 
(cheers). It is not for us to inflame 
popular discontent by the exaggera- 
tion of public abuses (cheers). Nor 
can we lend the crown our arm to 
shake or curtail the liberties of the 
people (cheers). And therefore, in 
estimating the course we have adopted, 
those who feel some impatience with 
our apparent indifference and passive- 
ness should always recollect that the 
principles maintained by an Opposition 
do impose some practical restraint on 
the conduct they must pursue (loud 
cheers). I said, and I said with per- 
fect truth, that we maintain the prin- 
ciples and perform some of the func- 
tions of a Government (cheers). I 
will prove this to be the case; that 
the position of the Administration and 
Government is inverted—that we hold 
the principles geuerally said to be- 
long to Government, repudiating those 
which are powerful instruments when 
wielded by Opposition.” 

In the first example which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel gives of this proposition he 
happily exposes to indignant ridicule 
a shallow and short-sighted declara- 
tion of the present Home Secretary. 

“ ] heard it laid down some few 
months since as the principle on which 
a Government must be conducted, that 
there should be a constant concession to 
popular demands. That is an-excellent 
and most convenient doctrine for an 
Opposition, but a dangerousand hazard- 
ous one fora Government (cheers). It 
was possible for Mr Fox to hold in 
Opposition language of this kind. In 
1797, speaking of Ireland, he said, ¢ I 
would therefore concede, and if I 
found I had not conceded enough, I 
would concede more. I know no wa 
of governing mankind but by ‘conci- 
liating them, and according to the for- 
cible way which the Irish have of ex- 
pressing their meaning, I know of no 
mode of governing the people but by 
letting them have their own way’ (a 
laugh). The leader of the House of 
Commons, Lord J. Russell, being in 
office, said he adopted that principle of 
Mr Fox as the best fur conducting the 
Government of the country (cheers) ; 
and, of course, nothing could equal 
the satisfaction created among the po- 
pular party, or.the compliments which 
were paid to the wise and liberal Mi- 
nister who avowed such a canon of 
Government (cheers). .A few months 
, VOL. XLII, NO, CCLXXII, 
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elapsed, and the people of Lower Ca- 
nada resolved to put this favourite 
principle to the test (cheers): It was 
fairly put to the test, and then it was 
discovered that there must be other 
modes of governing the people than by 
lettiny them have their own way (cheers); 
it was found that the principle, how- 
ever convenient for an irresponsible 
Opposition, was a dangerous principle 
for a Minister to apply to the Govern- 
ment of a great empire, or a portion 
of it, that when he found he had not 
conceded enough, he should go on al- 
ways conceding more; and zt became 
absolutely necessary practically to con- 
vince the people of Lower Canada, that, 
however enlightened and liberal the 
principle might be in theory, they must 
form the first exception to the rule 
(loud cheers). So much for the prin- 
ciple of the Government.” 

He then adduces instances of the 
Conservative party having exercised 
the practical functions of a Govern- 
ment, so far as the legislature is con- 
cerned, and concludes this portion of 
his observations in these words :— 

‘* My firm belief is, that by steadily 
performing our legislative functions, 
by attending to our duty, by censuring 
Ministers, or attempting to censure 
them, when censure may be required, 
on all occasions by enforcing our prin- 
ciples, by amending their measures 
when they require amendment, though 
at the same time we should rescue 
them from temporary embarrassments, 
yet we shall thereby be establishing 
new claims on the public approbation 
(cheers).”” 

It isin this spirit, we doubt not, that 
the ultimate confidence of the vast ma- 
jority of the whole empire is to be 
successfully sought. 

Messrs Pusey, Lemon, Slaney, and 
others will often, we presume, find 
improvement and delight in the witty 
truths which are embodied in our next 
extract, and which we could have 
wished had becn confined in its appli- 
cation to the Humes and Wakleys, 
whom it would have best suited. 

“‘ It is not our fault if our efforts have 
sometimes been unsuccessful. On se- 
veral occasions, when we might have 
relied on the assertion of principles 
maintained when in Opposition by 
many now sitting on the Ministerial 
side of the House, we found that as soon 
as the question threatened the exist- 
ence of the ea ya ancient prin- 
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were forgotten, and the only con- 
sideration was, how Ministers could 
be maintained (cheers). It is not, 
to be sure, a very satisfactory mode of 
justification and eseape to be told, as 
the Government constantly are by their 
friends, ‘ You are decidedly in the 
wrong—you deserve censure; but ra- 
ther than inflict it on you, I will vote 
in your favour, in order that you may 
have space for repentance’ (cheers). 
This reminds me of a proposition made 
upwards of a hundred years ago by 
r Addison, who, lamenting the vio- 
lence of party feeling, the heats and re- 
sentments which appeared to him to 
obstruct the execution of the public 
service, suggested that some bond of 
union, some form of association might 
be produced, which should combine 
neutral men in defence of their com- 
mon rights. He thought it might be 
possible to frame some covenant which 
all moderate men might subscribe, and 
co-operate only for the public good. 
But he found the greatest difficulty in 
drawing up the terms of this associa- 
tion ; however, after much reflection, 
he thought he had hit on the form of 
covenant which all moderate men 
might subscribe. I will read to you 
the form of the association which Mr 
‘Addison proposed; certainly his ex- 
pectations that men might be found to 
subscribe the covenant do not appear 
atfirst sight unreasonable ; but I want 
to know if even this moderate form of 
subscription would embrace all in these 
times, Mr Addison, in 1711, proposed 
this as the form of an association— 
* We, whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, do solemnly declare, that- we 
do in our conscience believe that two 
and two make four, and that we shall 
adjudge any man to be our enemy who 
endeavours to persuade us to the con- 
trary. Weare likewise ready to main. 
tain, at the hazard of all that is near 
and dear to us, that six is less than 
seven in all times and places. We do 
also firmly declare, that it is our reso- 
lution as long as we live to call black 
black and white white; and we shall 
upon all occasions oppose such persons 
as upon any day of the year shall vote 
black to be white, or white to be black, 
with the utmost peril of our lives 
and fortunes’ (cheers, and a laugh). 
Now, if Mr Addison were alive, we 
could prove to him that his form of as- 
sociation would not be applicable to 
the present times, but that he must so 
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model it as that it should run thus— 
‘ That we will on all occasions, upon 
any day of the year, vote blaek to be 
white, or white to be black, whenever 
her Majesty’s Government may be in 
danger’ (loud cheers and laughter), 
That form of Government will insure 
more signatures than the test Mr Ad. 
dison proposed—namely, consenting 
that two and two make four, and that 
on every day in the year black shall 
be considered black and white white 
(continued cheers and laughter).” 

Sir Robert Peel, in drawing his 
speech to a conclusion, presents the 
following vivid, but surely net over- 
charged, picture of our national posi- 
tion. 

‘« We feel deeply and intimately, 
that in the union of the Conservative 
party of this country is one of the best 
guarantees for internal tranquillity 
and the maintenance of our ancient 
institutions. It is impossible, I think, 
to look around upon the condition of 
affairs without some feelings of anxie- 
ty and apprehension; I wish not to 
exaggerate them in the slightest de- 
gree, but still it-cannot be denied that 
there are causes for anxiety and dis- 
trust. If we look at the financial con- 
dition of the eountry, we find a defal- 
cation of revenue, with a fair prospect 
of increased expenditure (hear, hear) ; 
if we look to our colonial possessions, 
we find in the chief of them heart- 
burnings that follow a recently-sup- 
pressed insurrection, and the dying 
embers of revolt ready to be fanned into 
Jlame by an external spirit which ap- 
pears to defy all control (cheers) ; if 
we look to our foreign relations, we 
find eivil discord still prevailing in 
the most important parts of the Pen- 
ania nthe Gcend fomented, I must 


‘always think, by our presumptuous 
‘and unnecessary interference (loud 


cheers) 3 if we look to those countries 
of Europe which, from local situation, 
and the relations nature has establish- 
ed, have been considered the intimate 
and natural allies of England—if we 
look to Portugal and Holland, we 
shall find in the one a Government 
established at once the child and 
champion of anarchy, and in both the 
name of England and Englishmen 
contemplated with very different feel- 
ings from those with which we were 
aecustomed to be regarded in days 
gone by (cheers). We are indeed 
in the. enjoyment of peace, but we 
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have not that confidencemwe do not 
see prevailing throughout Europe 
that confidence which ought to be its 
attendant (loud cheers). We do 
not find, in contemplating our foreign 
relations, that any one of the questions 
which most materially involve the 
maintenance and continuance of peace 
approaches nearer to a settlement than 
it did several years since (cheers). 
Whether we look at the relations of 
Holland or Belgium, to the state of 
the controversy relative to the Ameri- 
can boundary on the north-east of the 
United States, I think I am warranted 
in saying that the great questions, by 
which peace may be disturbed, and 
without the solution of whieh there 
can be little guarantee for its continu- 
ance, still remain unsettled (loud 
cheers). hese are reasons not for 
despondence nor unmanly fear, but 
FOR CONTINUED EXERTION AND UNION 
AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE Con- 
SERVATIVE PARTY (loud cheers). By 
that union we shall best be enabled to 
maintain THE MILD PREDOMINANCE OF 
THE PROTESTANT FAITH IN EVERY PART 
or THE Unitep Kinepom (cheers) ; 
b y that union, and by it alone, we 
shall be enabled to promote what we 
call Conservative principles (loud 
cheers).”” 

These last words are the introduc- 
tion to a glowing delineation of Con- 
servative opinions, forming a fit pero- 
ration to this noble speech, of which 
it is difficult to over-estimate either the 
wisdom, the eloquence, or the probable 
effect on the national mind. 

“¢ If asked, § What do you mean by 
Conservative principles?’ as we are 
sometimes taunted with giving a vague 
and unsatisfactory description of them, 
I would, in conclusion, briefly state 
the meaning I attach to them. By 
Conservative principles, then, I mean, 
and I believe you mean, the mainte- 
nance of the prerogative of the Mo- 
narch, the maintenance of the just 
powers and attributes of Queen, 
Lords, and Commons of the country 
(cheers), and the determination to re- 
sist every encroachment which can cur- 
tail the just rights and settled privileges 
of one or other of those three branches 
of the constitution (cheers). By Con- 
servative principles, we mean, that, 
co-existent with the equality of civil 
rights and privileges, there shall be an 
ESTABLISHED RELIGION, paid and en- 
couraged by the State (cheers); and 
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that this established religion shal main-. 
tain the doctrines of the Protestant 
REFORMED FAITH (loudcheers). By Con- 
servative principles we mean a steady 
resistance to every project for the alien- 
ation of Church property from strictly 
spiritual purposes (cheers). We do 
not mean to raise an unnecessary 
cry to serve a political end, that the 
Chureh is in danger; but we do put 
it to every reasonable man to say w. 

ther those proposals do not endanger. 
the Church, which if carried into ef- 
fect would, in Ireland, alienate from 
that Establishment a certain propor- 
tion of her property, in violation of 
binding compacts and the most solemn 
assurances, and devote it to the pur- 
poses of education, expressly excluding 
instruction in the main principles and 
precepts of the Protestant religion 
(cheers); we do put it to every rea- 
sonable man to say whether, although 
their property be improved, if concur- 
rently the Bishops in England should 
be made stipendiaries of the State, 
the Church could be free from danger, 
its own revenues being applied to re- 
lieve property from a burden to which 
it has been immemorially subject 
(cheers)—if those two measures, the « 
unlimited alienation of Church proper- 
ty in Ireland to secular purposes, and 
the application of the ecclesiastical 
revenues in England to the relief of 
property from charges to which tt has 
always been lable, thereby threaten- 
ing the dissolution of that connexion 
between Church and State implied in 
the contribution of property to the 
maintenance of the fabric of the 
Church, and which Lord Althorp re- 
garded as essential to the integrity of 
the Establishment (cheers) — we do 
ask, if those two measures were pass- 
ed, whether they would not greatly 
endanger the maintenance of the Eista- 
blishment in both countricg? (cheers), 
By Conservative principles we mean 
the rescuing fram threatened danger 
our Protestant establishments (cheers). 
Nay more, we mean the infliction, if 
we can, of ‘ a heavy blaw and a great 
discouragement’ upon those principles 
which are antagonists to THE ESTA- 
BLISHMENT of the Protestant faith in 
these realms (loud cheers). By Con- 
servative principles we mean the 
maintenance of our settled ingtitutions 
in Church and State (cheers), and we 
mean also the preservation and de- 
fence of that combination of law, of 
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institutions, of usages, of habits, and 
manners, which have contributed to 
mould and form the character of 
Englishmen, and which have enabled 
this country, in the contentions and 
fearful rivalry of war, to extort the 
admiration of her enemics (cheers), 
and in the equally glorious career of 
_ peaceful industry, of commercial en- 
terprise, of mechanical skill, of social 
improvement, have endeared the name 
of England and of Englishmen in every 
country of the world, to those who 
seek -for the establishment of liberty 
without license, and look to the main- 
tenance of that pure form of religion 
which is at once the consolation of the 
virtuous man, and the best guarantee 
which human institutions can afford, 
of civil and religious liberty. The 
Right Honourable Baronet sat down 
amidst loud and protracted cheering.” 

We can now do little more than 
turn to the speech of Lord Stanley, 
which we shall insert at some length, 
from a wish to brighten our pages 
with so splendid a reflection of the 
powerful and generous mind of this 
distinguished man, whose alliance with 
the Conservative party is alike credi- 
table to them and to himself. The 
remarks which we might have been 
induced to make upon this address, 
have in the main been anticipated by 
what we have already said as to the 
formation of that honourable, and, we 
doubt not, indissoluble union from 
which the country expects erelong 
to derive the long desired advantages 
of secure government and wise legis- 
lation : 

Lord Stanley, on his health being 
drunk, rose to return thanks, but it 
was some time before the cheering 
subsided and permitted him to pro- 
ceed. The noble Lord said, that to 
be received in such a manner by any 
body of his countrymen must be a 
source of the deepest gratification to 
any man ; and they might more easily 
conceive than he (Lord Stanley) find 
words to express, the overpowering 
feelings under which he rose to ac- 
knowledge the reception which he had 
met with from a body of men such as 
that which he now addressed, and 
which, considering their numbers, 
their public importance, and their 
union of sentiment, constituted the 
most important public body that he 
had ever met on any great public oc- 
casion, He felt the reception which 


they had given him the more sensibly, 
because to many of those whom he now 
addressed—perhaps, he might say, to 
the majority—he had been, by the 
conscientious discharge of his duty at 
a previous period of his public life, 
compelled to stand in Opposition (hear, 
hear). And why did he say that this 
circumstance gave him greater plea- 
sure than if he were receiving the 
same mark of respect from those with 
whom he had always acted? Because 
he felt, with honest pride felt, that they 
sunk the difference of opinion which 
had existed, in their conviction of the 
honesty of the principle which had 
brought aboutthe change (loud cheers), 
It was because he knew that had he 
been so degraded or so base as to join 
their ranks from any unworthy per- 
sonal motive, from any consideration 
of private interest at the sacrifice or 
suppression of any public principle, 
he would not have been received as he 
had been that day (cheers). It was 
because he knew, that though as poli- 
ticians they might have rejoiced in the 
accession of a recruit, yet, as genlle- 
men, they would have spurned an in- 
sincere ally (cheers). Yes, gentlemen, 
his right honourable friend had truly 
said that their union was founded on 
higher and more enduring motives ; 
it was founded on the strongest mo- 
tives which could act on private feel- 
ing or influence public conduct (hear, 
hear). It was founded on the sense 
of common danger (cheers)—on the 
conviction of a common interest ; not 
that sordid, base, and personal interest 
which might gratify and profit them 
as individuals, but on their conviction, 
and on their united opinion as to the 
quarter from which danger was threa- 
tened to our institutions, and as to the 
means by which that danger was to be 
warded off, and our institutions pre- 
served (loud cheers). So far, there- 
fore, from it requiring any expla- 
nation or apology, it would, indeed, 
have been most extraordinary if, 
after a great change had been made 
in the three component portions 
which formed the balance of the 
empire, giving an additional, and as 


it might appear to some an alarming, 


power to the democratical branch of 
the Constitution—it would, he said, 
have been most strange if there had not 
been many men who, previously appre- 
hending danger from the too great influ- 
ence of the monarchical or aristocrati- 
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cal branches, should not, when a great 
change was made, diminishing the 
power of those two branches, have had 
the honesty to throw their weight, how- 
ever small, into that balance which 
seemed the lightest (cheers). This, 
then, without disguise or concealment, 
the offspring of no intrigue, negotia- 
tion, or compromise—this was, he 
would not say the secret, but the rea- 
son, the ground and foundation, the 
solid and enduring foundation of their 
union (loud cheers). 

He then proceeds to express how high 
a gratification he felt at having, in such 
society, been selected as the organ to 
bring before their notice that which was 
in truth the keystone and bond of their 
union, that which was the mainspring 
of all their strength, that which they 
were prepared to uphold, strengthen, 
and confirm, that which was the very 
essence of all their Conservative feel- 
ings, the British Constitution in Church 
and State (rapturous cheering). It 
had been truly observed by one who 
well knew what he spoke of, that there 
was a vast difference between the 
Whigs of 1835 and the Whigs of 
1832 (hear, hear); but if gentlemen 
would refer to history, he thought 
they would find, when they compared 
the Whigs of 1838 with the Whigs of 
1688 (cheers), that there was indeed a 
wide difference between the political 
principles which actuated the great 
men of the former period, and the 
principles which were professed by 
those who called themselves the Whigs 
of the present day (cheers). If he 
read history right, he found that the 
great men of the former period con- 
sidered as indispensably connected 
and interwoven with our mixed con- 
stitution, and as giving strength and 
stability to all its. parts, and form- 
ing the strongest bulwark of our civil 
liberty—the maintenance of a national 
and Protestant Establishment (cheers). 
It was true, indeed, that those who 
called themselves the Whigs of the 
present day also appeared to regard 
these great elements as combined ; 
-but in their mind they seemed com- 
bined only for the purpose of being 
made one and each the object of unt- 
form and constant aggression (cheers). 
The Radical party, wise in its gene- 
ration, knew, and knowing, steadily 
and perseveringly acted on the know- 
ledge, that no one of those great ele- 
ments could feel a blow, without the 
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blow being felt by all the rest (hear, 
hear), hey looked out for the 
feeble place whereon to make the first 
assault, and when they could not suc- 
ceed by violence, they sought to un- 
dermine by fraud (hear, hear). To 
meet their endeavours required not 
only much coolness, but as much per- 
severance and industry, in a better 
cause, as were displayed by their op- 
ponents (cheers). Not many years 
since the favourite object of attack 
was the independent exercise of the 
powers of the House of Lords; and 


the exercise of those powers was not . 


opposed alone by the low and insigni- 
ficant, but by some among the learned 
of the land and occupying high places 
(hear, hear). It was true that the 
chorus raised against that body had 
sunk into a snarling whimper; but 
the party only waited for another oc- 
casion to renew its attacks. How had 
those attacks been met? By conces- 
sion? by yielding to any of the de- 
mands made by those who attacked 
the Peerage? No. They had been 
met by a forbearing, but unflinching 
exercise, on the part of the House of 
Lords, of their constitutional powers ; 
they had been met by an appeal to the 
good sense, prudence, and judgment 
of the British people (cheers). What 
was now the favourite object of at- 
tack? Scarcely any one of the insti- 
tutions of the country could be pointed 
to with respect to which a desire was 
not manifested to depreciate and in- 
jure them. He saw a systematic de- 
sire to degrade the magistracy (cheers) 
—to weaken the bonds which bound, 
in legitimate union, the gentlemen 
of the country with the population 
of their neighbourhoods, and to draw 
seldom on them for the discharge 
of those duties which they con- 
scientiously and unpaid performed 
(cheers). He saw a systematic desire 
to overthrow every thing which ap- 
peared not to forward the democratic 
will; but above all, a determination, 
supported by all the malignity of bit- 
ter hostility, and favoured by indiffer- 
ence and lukewarmness on the part 
of those who ought to oppose it—a 
determination, he said, to destroy, to 
weaken, and undermine the founda- 
tions of our Established Church (loud 
cheers). They were sometimes taunt- 
ed with raising, without cause, the ery 
of ‘ The Church in danger ;* butwhen 
he saw how many gentlemen were 
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then present, who would go forth into 
their respective neighbourhoods and 
seatter and disseminate over the whole 
country, among their neighbours, de- 
pendents, andconnexions, the principle 
of attachment to the sister Churches of 
England and Scotland—when he knew 
how strong a hold those Churches had 
on the affections of the people—how 
the attacks made on them had called 
forth increased energy in their defence 
and maintenance, he began to hope 
that the ‘ Church was not in danger’ 
(cheers). 

Having then in a voice of warning 
and counsel exhorted them not for one 
moment to relax in their exertions 
from a too confident or overweening 
estimation-of their own strength, he 
thus continues :—‘ He was told that 
no less than 313 members of Parlia- 
ment had joined in the present mag- 
hificent public tribute of respect, re- 
gard, and affection to his right hon. 
friend. How many of these men would 
flinch from the expression of the same 
devoted attachment within the next 
forty-eight hours? (a burst of cheers, 
‘which lasted for several moments). If 
the energy and zeal which were mani- 
fested that night was not a mere hasty 
and evanescent feeling which might 
evaporate in a short time, but if, on 
the contrary, it had its origin in the 
strong and mature conviction of this 
mighty party, then the Church and 
the institutions of this country were in- 
deed safe (cheers). Let them re- 
member it was not zeal alone, it was 
not the hasty expression of excited 
feeling which must win the battle, it 
was patient struggling against toil and 
fatigue, against manceuvres, against, 
perhaps, defeat—it was untiring in- 
dustry, it was unrelaxed energy, it was 
indomitable confidence in their leader 
(loud applause). It was that confi- 
dence which sustained the British sol- 
dier in apparent apathy behind the 
lines of Torres Vedras; it was the 
same confidence with which the troops 
of Waterloo lay couched in imaction 
until the time when their great chief- 
tain gave the word to charge (cheers). 
It was the determination to hazard the 
great cause by no trifling proceeding, 
the offspring of personal caprice; it 
was the determination not to flinch 
from the great cause from too nice an 
estimation of some expression which 
might chance to be used; it was the 
determination never to affirm a princi. 
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ple which they did ‘not believe in, and 
never, under any circumstances, to 
shrink from the affirmation of the prin- 
ciple which they did believe in (loud 
applause). If in this laborious and 
wearisome course they should at any 
time feel inclined to falter in their en- 
deavours and relax from the struggle, 
let them reflect what it was they were 
about to sacrifice, and then he was 
sure that no personal interest, no light 
or trifling consideration, would deter 
them from the course they had adopt- 
ed, and their conduct would, under 
the blessing of Providence, be the | 
means of maintaining and preserving 
that which was the object of their re- 
spect and love, that which he now gave 
them as a toast, * Our constitution in 
Church and State.’” 

We shall now conclude our extracts 
with a pointed observation made by 
Lord Francis Egerton, in proposing 
the health of the noble Chairman, to 
whom the origin of the meeting was 
principally to be ascribed,‘ thatthough 
it might please her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to cast ridicule on it, certain 
it was that they could not collect 
around them without contrivance, ne- 
gotiation, and previous consultation, 
300 members of the House of Commons 
(cheers). There was not any topic 
connected with the policy of the coun- 
try that had not been touched upon ; 
and supposing a meeting of the adhe- 
rents of the Ministers to take place, 
would it not be necessary to settle be- 
Sorehand what subjects should be spoken 
of, and what left alone ?” 

If there are any simple or prejudiced 
persons who have hitherto been delu- 
ded into an idea that the Conservative 
party are held together by no bonds 
but those of corruption, selfishness, 
and illiberality, let them study the re- 
cords of this celebration and renounce 
their errors. If there are any oppo- 
nents of that cause who have counted 
for a continuance of Whig ascendency 
on the rumoured prevalence of va- 
cillation, disunion, and mutual dis- 
trust in the Conservative ranks, let 
them read these speeches, and trem- 
ble to see the truth. Let the friends 
of the Constitution derive from this 
source additional confidence and con- 
vietion, that while their principles 
have even now attained such an in- 
fluence as to protect our institu- 
tions from injury, they have not yet 
reached their destined elevation, but 














are daily rising to a more powerful 
ascendency over the public mind. It 
cannot be that the unequalled union 
of talent, wisdom, experience, and 
principle, of which we can boast, 
is enlisted on the side of error, or 





Wuat has become of the Appro- 
priation Clause? It has gone, we 
suppose, to that great depot of things 
lost on earth, the Moon, and may be 
found there along with the other 


“* Vani disegni che non han mai loco,” 


when a second Astolpho shall take the 
trouble of visiting that planet for the 
purpose of recovering the lost project. 

Certainly, strange as have been the 
changes of opinions on the part of the 
Whig party within the last few years, 
their conduct with regard to this ques- 
tion of Appropriation affords, from first 
to last, the completest proof of the 
mean spirit of party and desperate at- 
tachment to place by which, amidst 
all their pretended zeal for popular 
rights, they have ever been steadily 
actuated. We venture to say sucha 
spectacle was never exhibited—cer- 
tainly never in the annals of Great 
Britain—as that of a Ministry anda 
party who had forced upon the House 
of Commons the celebrated resolutions 
of 1835, declaring the principle of 
Appropriation to be a vital ingredient 
in every scheme for the arrangement 
of tithes, resting their resistance to Sir 
Thomas Ackland’s amendment, on the 
ground, and actually taunting their po- 
litical opponents with their blindness 
in not at once perceiving the fact, that 
the plan now submitted to the House by 
Lord John Russell, in 1838, does not 
embody the principle of Appropriation. 

We look, in fact, upon the conduct 
of the Whigs in regard to this ques- 
tion as so completely an epitome of 
their whole policy, that we think it 
right, now that the measure is in all 
probability practically consigned to 
the tomb, to recall to the recollection 
of our readers a few of the leading 
points connected with its rise, progress, 
decline, and fall. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the close of the debate, in answer 
to the charge which the whole House 
of Commons knew to be well founded, 
viz. that their famous resolutions had 
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doomed to be exerted without success. 
It cannot be that the combination of 
imbecility, folly, blundering, and de- 
basement which is opposed to us is as- 
sociated in the cause of truth, or will 
enjoy more than a short-lived triumph. 


been brought forward with the view 
of turning out the Administration of 
Sir Robert Peel, stated that “he was 
prepared to show on evidence entirely 
incontrovertible, that the assertion 
that the Appropriation resolutions were 
got up for the purpose of effecting a 
change of Government was not only not 
true, but that it was the reverse of the 
fact.” This was “lofty,” as Bottom 
says; but how stands the fact? The 
evidence that the resolutions of 1835 
were not got up or brought forward to 
overturn the Administration consists 
in this :—that in 1834, Sir E. Wilmot 
wrote to his constituents that the pre- 
sent Ministers, who were then in power, 
‘‘ were preparing steps te appropriate 
the surplus, if any, of the ecclesiastical 
revenues of Ireland.” We are de-« 
lighted with the reference to the pre- 
ceedings of Ministers in 1834, for in 
fact it forms an additional feature of 
meanness and inconsistency in their 
case. 
. In that year, it will-be recollected, 
Mr Ward brought forward his motion 
—the first in which the Appropriation 
principle makes its appearance— for 
the application of the surplus revenues 
of the Irish Church to the purposes of 
the State.. The Ministry opposed the 
motion, and up to the time when Sir 
Robert Peel.came into office this was 
the only occasion on which they had 
an opportunity of giving a vote upon 
the subject. 

True, with that evasive policy which 
has always distinguished their Adminis- 
tration, they appointed a commission 
to enquire into the amount of the reve- 
nue of the Irish Church, with the view 
of showing how far the alleged excess 
of revenue existed. They were perfect~ 
ly aware that the result of that exami- 
nation would be to demonstrate'that no 
excess existed ; but at least this much 
is plain, that the appointment of a 
committee distinctly implied that 
on the result of its enquiries wo 
depend the question wala any mea- 

sure in regard to the revenues of the 
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Irish Church was called for or justifi- 
able. 

So stood matters when the Whig 
Ministry were dismissed and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel came into power. The Com- 
mittee had not reported. The ques- 
tion stood precisely where it did when 
the Whig Government opposed Mr 
Ward's motion. But, instigated by 
disappointment, love of power, and 
hatred of that great party before which 
they had so long quailed, and which 
now appeared to be again in the as- 
cendant, the famous or infamous com- 
pact of Litchfield House between the 
Whig and Radical party was formed, 
in which this question of Appropria- 
tion was agreed on as the most favour- 
able upon which the new Government 
could be assailed. The grievances 
attending the existing state of tithes, 
be it observed, had been on all hands 
admitted: Sir Robert Peel had indi- 
cated his intention of applying himself 
immediately to. their remedy, by the 
introduction of a Tithe Composition 
Bill, by which the clergy were to 
waive their right to a certain portion 
of their income, in order to secure 
payment of the rest without those 
scenes of irritation, hostility, and even 
bloodshed, which, thanks to the in- 
cendiary measures and speeches of the 
Whigs, had too often attended the 
collection of tithes under the former 
system. But this measure, so press- 
ingly called for, the Whigs deter- 
mined to frustrate by linking with it 
another with which it had no connex- 
ion whatever ; namely, that any sur- 
plus of revenue beyond the wants of 
the Church should be devoted to pur- 
poses of education, without distinction 
of religious persuasion. Without 
waiting for the report of the Commit- 
tee, or ascertaining even the probabi- 
lity of a surplus, the Whigs, assisted 
by their Radical allies, succeeded, by 
a majority of 27, in carrying the two 
following resolutions :— 

“ That any surplus revenue of the 
present Church Establishment in Ire- 
land, not required for the spiritual care 
of its members, be applied to the mo- 
ral and religious education of all 
classes of the people, without distinc- 
tion of religious persuasion, providing 
for the resumption of such surplus, 
or of any such part of it as may be 
required, by an increase in the number 
of the members of the Established 
Church, 


* That it is the opinion of this House 
that no measure upon the subject of 
tithes in Ireland can lead to a satisfae- 
tory and final adjustment which does 
not embody the principle contained in 
the foregoing resolution.” 

It is a fine example of political jus. 
tice that these resolutions, the offspring 
of the basest party spirit, and brought 
forward with no other view than that 
of displacing a political opponent, have 
proved a source of torment to their au- 
thors ever since. They have hung like 
a millstone round their necks, fettering 
themselves just as much as they have ob- 
structed the settlement of the question 
which they were originally intended to 
embarrass and confound. Deeply, we 
doubt not, do the present Ministry re- 
gret their existence on the Journals of 
the House, and gladly would they 
have consented to their erasure if such 
consent would not have stamped the 
original introduction of these resolu- 
tions with its true character of mingled 
folly and fraud. They were warned 
at the time by Sir Robert Peel of the 
consequences of thus committing them- 
selves and the House to an abstract 
resolution which would have a tenden- 
cy to bind Parliament, and yet could 
produce no practical effect. 

In despite of this warning they per- 
sisted ; the resolutions were carried, 
and Sir Robert Peel resigned. The 
Whig Administration who succeeded 
brought forward a Tithe Bill in con- 
sistency with the resolutions, embody- 
ing the principle of Appropriation. 
Sir Robert Peel moved the separation 
of the bill into two, in order that the 
House might consider that part which 
related to tithes apart from the other 
with which it had been so unnatur- 
ally connected, the Appropriation of 
Church Revenues to purposes of gene- 
ral education. How was that propo- 
sition met? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer observed, 


** Theshonourable Baronet calls on the 
House to sever the two propositions, either 
for no purpose at all, or for the purpose 
of passing that portion of the bill relating 
to the concession of the million, and the 
settlement of the tithe question, and of 
throwing out the other part of the mea- 
sure relating to Appropriation. Would it 
not, then, have been better for the ho- 
nourable Baronet to have candidly called 
on the House to rescind its former resolu- 
tion?. The more straightforward course 
would have been for the House to have 
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been called on to rescind its former reso- 
lution; and if any honourable gentleman 
thinks he can vote for this resolution with- 
out rescinding the former vote, let him re- 
collect the cheers with which the an- 
nouncement was received, that it was 
intended to negative one part of this bill 
and to carry the other part.”’- 


We have quoted this passage from 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer because it affords a com- 
plete answer, by anticipation, to the 
plea so much insisted on in the course 
of the debate, that the amendment of 
Sir T. Ackland was totally unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as the resolutions in- 
terposed no bar to the settlement of 
the question. When, instead of a pro- 
position to rescind the - resolutions, 
which we readily admit must be a 
most unpalatable one for their au- 
thors, the Conservative party adopted 
the course of proposing a practical 
measure, by which the evils of Tithe 
might in the first instance be got rid 
of, and the question of Appropriation 
left for subsequent discussion on its 
own merits, they were met by the ob- 
jection that their course is not candid 
or straightforward ; that they ought 
at once to have moved the rescinding 
of the resolutions ; and that without 
rescinding that former vote no Member 
of Parliament can vote for any Tithe 
measure in which provision is not 
made for the appropriation of the sur- 
plus revenue. Now, again, when as 
a preliminary to the discussion of the 
new Tithe Resolutions, they adopt the 
suggestion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and move that the former 
resolutions, which stand in the way of 
all adjustment, be rescinded, they are 
accused of a mere factious desire to 
degrade the Ministry by compelling 
them unnecessarily to recant, and 
erase resolutions which have no prac- 
tical operation, instead of entering 
fairly on the consideration of the new 
measure ! 

The Bill of Lord John Russell was, 
of course, materially altered by the 
Lords. ‘They gave effect to that part 
of it which convertedthe Tithe compo- 
sition into a rent charge, deducting 
25 per cent from the income of the 
clergy, but rejected that portion which 
embodied the principle of Appropria- 
tion. The Bill returned thus modified 
to the Commons. It was in vain that 
Sir Robert Peel urged on Ministers 
the necessity of taking the amend. 
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ments into consideration. The an- 
swer was, the resolutions stood in the 
way. ‘To adopt the amendments, to 
enter on their consideration at all 
would be a recantation of the resolu- 
tions ; these were unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, and 
the Ministry could not, and would not 
give way. 

Thus the Bill of 1835-6 fell to the 
ground. 

The observations then made by 
Lord John Russell were merely the 
echo of the resolutions expressed by 
Lord Melbourne in the House of 
Lords. For, on 19th April 1835, in 
giving a (reluctant) answer to a ques- 
tion from the Duke of Buckingham, 
the Prime Minister felt it necessary 
to make this distinct and unequivocal 
statement: “ I have no hesitation in 
declaring, that I hold myself bound, 
and pledge myself to act on the reso- 
lution of the House of Commons.” 
And in 1836, he again declared that 
he could “ not give up that principle 
without a breach of honour. (Vide 
Mr E. M‘Donnell’s letter.)” 

So then—“ Honour pricks us on!” 
But straightway following out the 
reasoning of Falstaff, the Ministry be- 
gan to doubt whether honour was of 
much consequence when weighed a- 
gainst interest. ‘* What is that word 
Honour. Air! A trim reckoning. 
Honour is a mere scutcheon, and so 
ends my catechism!" Such was ex- 
actly the Ministerial conclusion also. 

After endeavouring to postpone to the 
last moment the bringing forward of the 
Tithe question in the present Session, 
Lord John Russell was at last under 
the necessity of intimating that he 
intended to submit to the House cer- 
tain resolutions on the subject? The 
former resolutions, which had been 
pleaded in bar of every proposition not 
embodying the Appropriation princi 
ple, were in full force, as valid at least 
as they were when Sir Robert Peel's 
amendment was rejected, and those of 
the House of Lords indignantly 
thrown aside. While these existed 
there could be no hope of an amicable 
and final settlement of the question, 
for even if it should turn out that the 
new resolutions did not distinctly em- 
body the principle, what security could 
there be for the Protestant Church, 
what permanent and satisfactory ad- 
justment for all parties could be looked 
for, while it still remaiged the record. 
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ed opinion of the House of Commons, 
an opinion upon which they had at- 
tempted practically to act,—that if a 
surplus should arise it should be ap- 
propriated equally to Catholic and 
Protestant education? To these reso- 
lutions the Movement party could al- 
ways appeal as the basis of a future 
measure, for the present no doubt de- 
layed—because the Whigs doubt their 
power of carrying such a, measure 
even through the House of Commons, 
but suspended, like the sword of Da- 
mocles, over the heads of the Conser- 
vative party, and dependent on that 
frailest of all threads, the good faith 
and consistency of the party in power. 

This would have been the case even 
if the new resolutions of Lord John 
Russell had plainly abandoned the 
principle of Appropriation. But how 
much more obvious the necessity of 
rescinding the resolutions of 1835, 
when the nature of these resolutions, 
their extraordinary and studied con- 
fusion of language, the different senses 
in which they were understood, and 
the utter absence of all explanation as 
to their intent or practical effect, 
from the noble personage by whom 
they were introduced, are kept in 
view. 

First, let us mark the strangely sus- 
picious coincidence between the reso- 
lutions of Lord John Russell and the 
scheme of that friend of the Irish 
Church, Mr O'Connell. This has 
been most distinctly pointed out by 
Mr Eneas Macdonell, in an able and 
elaborate letter to the Times.* On the 
22d of December last, as reported in 
a Ministerial Journal, the Dublin 
Evening Post, in addressing a meeting 
of his constituents, he declared that he 
now “daughed to scorn” the principle 
of Appropriation, and was determined 
for total abolition. In a subsequent 
letter, addressed to his own official 
journal, the Pilot (16th . January, 
1836), he proceeded to account for his 
not having sought for this total aboli- 
tion the year before, by stating that 
the position of the Ministry with the 
present Sovereign presented facilities 
for effecting that change of policy to 
which his late Majesty was opposed, 
He added emphatically, «« What I pro- 
pose to do is to abolish Tithes alto. 
gether. 1 propose to give.the clergy 70 


per cent. That sum I 08e - 

be paid by the Treasury. hese 
vantages my plan certamly I 
can inform you it is now under 
consideration of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment.—It is, I have good reas 
son to believe, the object of their se- 
rious attention, and 1 would-not say 
that -unless my reason was a strong 
one.” No doubt of it, and so the re- 
sult proves. 


* On the 9th of last November Mr 
O’Connell announced his plan in the form 
of a Public Address to the Clergy of the 
Established Church in Ireland. He said 
to them, ‘ I propose to deduct 30 per 
cent off the Tithes.’ This was Mr O’Con- 
nell’s plan in November, and we find Lord 
John Russell, in humble obedience there- 


to, proposing his resolutions in March 


following, the very first of which resolu- 
tions is, ‘ That Tithe composition in Ire- 
land should be commuted into a rent 
charge at the rate of seven-tenths of their 
amount.’ Mr O’Connell estimates the 
seven-tenths at 1.420,000 per annum, 
and then proceeds, ‘ My proposal is to 
have these L,420,000 per annum paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund.’ Lord John 
Russell’s fourth resolution, accordingly, 
provides, that for an indefinite period ‘the 
amount of ecclesiastical rent charge and 
minister's money should be paid to the in- 
cumbents from the Consolidated Fund.’ 
Again, and most particularly, Mr O’Con- 
nell, in last November, distinctly stated his 
proposition in these terms,—‘ I prapose 
that the lands of Ireland, being discharged 
of the tithes, shall be charged with the 
entire of the expenses of the constabulary.’ 
Lord John Russell, as in duty bound, 
embodies this proposal of Mr O'Connell 
in his own sixth resolution, ‘ That the rent 
charges for ecclesiastical Tithe should be 
appropriated by law to certain local 
charges, now defrayed out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund and to education, the surplus 
to form part of the Consolidated Fund.’ 
Thus we see, that although Lord John 
Russell professes to originate these reso- 
lutions, he is, in point of fact, the mere 
Ministerial mouth-piece of the ruler of 
himself and his colleagues, whois in truth, 
the framer of these propositions. Verily, 
the voice is the. voice of John, bit the 
hand is ‘the hand of Daniel !"’ 


The resolutions then emanate in 
truth from O’Connell. And we have 
seen with what views they are brought 
forward. The total abolition of Tithes, 
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is his object. * My is to send 
the parsons to the Treasury, andif the 
English wish that we should have 
more parsons than we wish, /et them 
pay them.” Is it to be wondered at 
if resolutions flowing from such a 
source, and from which such results 
are anticipated, should be viewed with 
suspicion; and that as a preliminary 
to entering upon them, the Conserva- 
tive party should insist on removing 
from the records the obnoxious re- 
solutions, the existence of which was 


incompatible with any security to the . 


Protestant Chureh ? 

But farther, the resolutions are 
worded with such a studied complexi- 
ty and ambiguity, that it is scarcely 
possible to say whether they contain 
the principle of Appropriation or not. 
Mr Ward “ had thought the germ. of 
the A ppropriation Clause was contained 
in the resolutions.” Mr Bennett must 
admit ‘they were not very clear ;” 
he had in fact “ devoted days” to their 
consideration in vain ; it was only af- 
ter the commentary of Lord J. Rus- 
sell and Lord Morpeth that he had 
come to perceive that they did not 
contain the famous principle. Sir 
Robert Peel professes his imability 
to understand whether they do or do 
not. In the statement of Lord John 
Russell, which was plainly modelled 
on the principle that speech was given 
to man for the purpose of enabling 
him to conceal his thoughts, there was 
an avowal that he adhered to the prin- 
ciple of Appropriation, but he eschewed 
all explanation whether. his resolutions 
did so or not. ‘ It is matter of jus- 
tice,” said he magniloquently, “ to 
the people of Ireland, and neither by 
my speech nor my vote will I. deny 
it.” Precisely. He merely throws 
it overboard in his resolutions. Well 
might Sir R. Peel observe—* He 
must say that he never before knew 
an instance of a man holding the si- 
tuation of Secretary of State and leader 
of the House of Commons discuss a 
great question upon what he meant to 
be the foundation of its settlement, 
and never to state what he meant. Here 
is another instance of the utter want 
of straightforwardness which distin- 
guishes all the ‘measures of the Whig 
Government. Having made up their 
minds, as it now appears, to sacrifice, 
for the present at Yeast, the principle 


not their composition by a rent charge, . 


to whieh they had recorded their inter- 
ference,they dare not say so in plain. 
terms: but osely frame their re- 
solutions in such a way as shall allow 
the Radicals to construe them acéord- 
ing to their own wishes, while it shall 
be open to themselves, when pressed 
by the Conservatives, to explain them 
as not containing the obnoxious 
clause. 

Keeping in view, then; the quarter 
in which these resolutions originated, 
their own ambidextrous and equivos 
cal charaeter, and the speech of the 
Secretary of State on their introduc- 
tion, we ask whether there could be a 
doubt that the Conservative party 
were justified, nay called upon to meet 
that veiled th by an ee which 
com e Ministry at last to speak 
out, and to adinit that the Appropria- 
tion principle did not form part of the 
proposer, arrangements? To say, as 

ord J. Russell attempted to do, that 
he had been betrayed and deceived by 
the Conservatives, that he had been 
led to suppose that a compromise on 
the subject was to take place, is ludi- 
crous. The pretext had not plausibi- 
lity enough to deceive those who were 
most willing to be deceived. The 
Duke ef Wellington, doubtless, inti» 
mated his readiness to meet any rea- 
sonable proposal of settlement in a 
correspondi spirit, So did Sir 
Robert Peel. What then? Did that 
imply the slightest abandonment of 
the principle which they had all along — 
maintained to be a vital one, that ee- 
clesiastical property should be exehu- 
sively devoted to ecclesiastical pur- 
poses? Or could it amount te an eu- 
gagement to enter upon the diseussion 
of new resolutions, while the old stood 
unreealled,—and declaratory of prin- 
ciples which they believed te be ut- 
terly subversive of a Protestant Esta- 
blishment ? 

But, farther, how could the House 
of Commons entertain the considera- 
tion ef the new resolutions until the 
second, at least, of the former was 


-reseinded ? Fer let it be recollected, 


that, in addition to affirming the pre- 
priety of devoting any surplus ef re- 
venue to education, the House ef Com- 
mons had further resolved,—“ That 
no measure on the subject of Tithesin 
Ireland can lead to a satisfactory and 
final adjustment which does not embody 
the principle contained in the foregoing 
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resolution.” The dilemma in which 
this fatal resolution placed Ministers 
was admirably put by Lord Stanley. 


*¢ The more that the noble Lord proves 
that, in his present resolutions, there is no 
principle of Appropriation of the surplus, 
the more necessary is it that the resolu- 
tion of my hon. friend the hon. Baronet 
be agreed to, and the resolution rescinded, 
which denies the possibility of a settle- 
ment of the Tithe question without em- 
bodying in it the Appropriation principle. 
The noble Lord and the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are placed in this dilemma, and 
I defy them to get out of it. Either the 
resolutions now proposed include the ob- 
jectionable principle of applying to secu- 
lar purposes the revenues of the Church, 
or they do not. If they do, then it is a 
principle which the noble Lord is perfect- 
ly aware that Gentlemen sitting upon this 
side of the House never will give their 
assent to. He knows that no proposition 
founded upon such a principle can lead to 
a settlement of the Tithe question. If, 
then, the resolutions do not include that 
Appropriation principle, and the noble 
Lord has declared that they do not, he 
has avowed, then, that this is a settlement 
which does not contain a principle, with- 
out which, he has already avowed, that it 
ean be neither satisfactory nor final— 
(cheers). Is it, then, too much to ask 
of the noble Lord, when he invites us to 
an amicable settlement, to beg of him at 
once not to stultify himself as well as us ? 
He has laid down in a resolution that 
there can be no satisfactory settlement 
without a certain principle being agreed 
to. We ask of him to rescind a resolu- 
tion which declares that the settlement he 
is now proposing cannot be final.” 


So much then for the merits of the 
question at issue. Ministers had made 
up their minds to abandon the Ap- 
propriation Clause ; and in order that 
the new measure, which did not em- 
body that principle, should be enter- 
tained at all, it was necessary that the 
previous resolution should be rescinded, 
which declared that any such measure 
must be a mockery and delusion. 

But the great point in the speeches 
of the Ministerial party was the com- 
plaint of the harshness of insisting on 
their recanting in plain terms their 
own resolutions. Lord John Russell, 
in particular, was furious at thethought 
of being obliged to play the part of 
Medea against his own political off- 
spring. We are willing to give up 
our principle, it was said, but how 


words! ‘That was a degradation to 
which they never would submit. We 
admit that it is degrading. It would be 
hypocrisy, as Sir Robert Peel says, to 
deny that the task of open recantation 
is an odious and revolting one. But 
it is surely little less so to be compelled 
to a practical recantation ; ifthe thin 
is to be done in act, it makes little dif. 
ference whether it is also to be con- 
fessed in words. Above all, how can 
the present Ministers affect to feel 
deeply upon this subject, who, “ forced 
by hunger and desire of friends,” upon 
the question of the Pension List, ac- 
tually borrowed from Mr Harvey, and 
brought in as their own, the very mea- 
sure which they had stigmatized the 
year before as odious, disgusting, and 
revolting to every mind of ordinary 
delicacy or feeling ! 

There are two features connected 
with this debate to which we must ad- 
vert before concluding. The one is 
the unfeeling and miserable attempt 
of Lord John Russell to throw discre- 
dit upon the clergymen of the Irish 
Church by a total misrepresentation 
of their conduct in regard to this 
question of Tithe adjustment. Having 
the legal right to the full extent of 
their Tithes—an estate which, but for 
the unceasing efforts at agitation which 
the Whigs have either sanctioned or 
created, could have been as secure as 
any other property. The clergy had 
intimated their readiness to abate 15 
per cent upon their claims with a view 
to an amicable settlement. We do not 
enquire at present whether the 15 per 
cent offered by the clergy, or the 30 
per cent proposed to be taken from 
them by Lord John Russell, be the 
fairer measure of abatement. But 
we can scarcely express the surprise 
and pain with which, in the speech of 
a Minister of the Crown, we find the 


proposal of the Irish Clergy thus mis- - 


represented. * Singular this, that they 
should give such an exact measure 
of the blessings of peace. Singular, 
indeed, that these Christian clergy- 
men should exactly decide that peace 
in Ireland is worth 15 per cent of their 
income.” —“ The other House of Par- 
liament, representing the clergy and 
acting on behalf of the clergy, sent 
down a bill to us in which a diminu- 
tion of 25 per cent was made on the 
income of the clergy ; yet there are 


- cruel to insist upon out dating our own | 
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gymen, who say that the utmost that 
they will do for the sake*of peace is a 
diminution of 15 per cent and no more 
on the amount of their income.” This 
miserable sneer, thus repeated and 
harped upon, was thus nobly and feel- 
ingly replied to by Sir Robert Peel. 


‘¢ T heard the speech of the noble Lord ; 
I heard the temper of it with deep regret 
(loud cheers from the Opposition). It 
is in vain for the noble Lord to say that we 
will not concur in a satisfactory settlement 
of this question, when at the same time he 
is opposing insuperable obstacles to its 
settlement by rousing every feeling of 
pride—by telling men like the Irish clergy, 
men who have been deprived of their 
Tithes for the last four or five years, men 
who have submitted to poverty and op- 
pression, and who now say they are ready 
to make futher concessions for the sake of 
peace, provided you maintain the integrity 
of the Establishment; that such men, 
after such privation and suffering, should 
be told by a Minister of the Crown, that 
they set a price upon the value of peace— 
these men who offer to give up 15 per cent 
for the purpose of insuring peace in Ire- 
land—these men, who have in many cases 
abandoned their just right, who have been 
deprived of their Tithes—these men, who 
have lived upon funds doled out by charity 
—that they should be told that they are in- 
sensible to the peace of Ireland—that 
their constant anxiety and deep interest 
for the Establishment arise from mere 
mercenary motives—that they think more 
of their pockets than of the tranquillity and 
peace of the country—I say, Sir, such 
charges open difficulties in the way of a 
settlement of this question so full, that any 
authority or counsel of mine—if authority 
I have—must fail to produce a satisfactory 
settlement (loud cheers). 


‘ Of all the ills that harass the distressed, 
Sure, the most bitter is a scornful jest,’ *’ 


¢ 


now men in Ireland, Christian cler- - 
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We rather suspect that after this 
lesson the Secretary of State will be 
more cautious how he indulges his sa- 
tirical vein against the Irish Clergy, 
should he proceed farther with his 
new resolutions, which, from the post- 
ponement of the question till after the 
discussion on the Municipal Corpora- 
tion Bill, seems to be doubtful. 

The other matter to which we allude 
is the conduct (we do not choose to 
apply an epithet to it) of those mem- 
bers, who, having voted against the 
resolutions in 1835, now voted against 
rescinding them in 1838. Had Mr 
Bennett, Sir C. Lemon, Sir Charles 
Grey, Mr Townley, Sir Robert Fer- 
guson, Mr Goring, Mr Pusey, Mr 
Slaney, and Mr Fleetwood voted in 
consistency with their former vote, or 
their former professions, the Ministe- 
rial majority of 19 would have been 
annihilated. We find it difficult to 
conceive any position more humili- 
ating than these gentlemen, pretend- 
ing to principle, have been placed by 
their conduct on Sir T. Ackland’s 
amendment. The House received 
with loud laughter Mr Slaney’s re- 
mark, that “he had not changed 
sides” though he would have oppos- 
ed the original resolutions, and now 
opposed their being rescinded. We 
trust the conduct of these gentlemen 
will satisfy such of the Conservative 
party as may have had doubts upon 
the subject, what faith is to be given 
to the professions of trimmers, who, 
affecting a zeal for the Church, are 
yet ready, on any question which 
threatens the dismissal of Ministers, 
to vote in opposition to all their re- 
corded opinions. ; 
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